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PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Elementary Course 
of Practical Chemistry, by Proressor WILLIAMSON, Com- 
mences on the 2nd of MAY and continues on the four first 
week-days from 11 to 12, till the middle of July. Fee £4, 
including the cost of materials, &c. : 
Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at 
the Office of the College. 
W. SHARPEY, M.D., Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine. 
HENRY MALDEN, M.A., Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary 
April 7th, 1864. to the Council. 


OCIETY OF ARTS.—CANTOR LEC- 
TURES. Dr. Crace Calvert’s Course on “Chemistry 
applied to the Arts,” consists of Six Lectures, the FOURTH 
of which, on ANIMAL FATTY MATTERS, will be delivered 
on THURSDAY EVENING next, the 2I1st instant, at Eight 
o’clock. These Lectures are free to Members of the Society 
of Arts, each of whom has also the privilege of admitting two 
friends to each Lecture. The Wednesday Evening Meetings 

will be held as usual, 

By order of the Council, 


P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 





April 15th, 1864. 





OYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.— 
The General Anniversary Meeting of the Society for the 
Election of the President, Vice-Presidents, Council, and 
Officers, for the ensuing Year, and for other Business, will be 
held on WEDNESDAY, the 20th inst., at the Society’s 
House, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
The Chair will be taken at 4.30 o’clock precisely. 


W.S. W. VAUX, Hon. Sec, 





ROYAL LITERARY FUND. The 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of 
the CORPORATION will take place in St. James’s HALL, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 18th May. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, in the 
Chair. The Stewards will be announced in future advertise- 


ments. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
4, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


EW ERA IN MINIATURE POR- 


TRAITURE.—The CASKET or CRYSTAL CUBE 
MINIATURES and LOCKETS (presenting a solid life-like 
bust in an enclosed cube of crystal), patented for Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and the United States. An ab- 
stract of the mode of obtaining this singularly beautiful 
result, read at the late meeting of the British Association 
by the inventor, Henry Swan, may be had, post free, together 
with terms of portraiture, on application to T. E. Golding, 
Secretary to the Casket Portrait Company, 40, Charing Cross. 
Cartes de Visite and Vignettes on the usual terms. 


From the Times, Sept. 8, 1863. 


“Tue Britisn AssocraTion.—In the Mathematical Section 
yesterday, a large number of papers were read, but only one 
was of any general interest. It was by Mr. H. Swan, and 
gave an account of a new invention in portrait-taking. By a 
peculiar arrangement of two rectangular prisms, the appear- 
ance of a perfectly solid figure is given to a picture and 
portraits which were unsatisfactory on a flat surface, have so 
much expression thrown into them by this invention, as to 
become quite pleasing and truthful.” 


From the Standard, Sept. 29, 1863. 


“The casket portrait is a still further and more effective 
development of the photographic process than has yet been 
discovered—indeed, as far as — realistic portraiture is 
desired, this method, which has been discovered by Mr. 
Swan, must meet the requirements of the most exacting in 
that style of individual representation. In that entirely new 
and original adaptation of optical illusion to the ordinary 

rtraits taken Mf the Pr, ae amg the head and features of 

e sitter have all the distinctness and projection of a bust in 
marble, with the advantage ot Petmerving the natural tints of 
the countenance in the most life-like manner.” 


From the Illustrated London News, Oct. 3, 1863. 


“A solid image of the sitter’s head is seen, looking with 
startling reality from the centre of a small cube of crystal, 
every feature standing out in as perfect relief as though 
chiselled by the hands of fairy sculptors. * * * Most people 
are fond o looking in the glass, but this portable and indelible 
spectrum, reflecting no mere fleeting image, but containing the 
actual, voppatie m of humanity, is certainly a most startling 
novelty. Natural science is daily explaining illusions which for- 
merly gained the credit of beingsupernatural. This is an age 
less given to denying the existence of phenomena than to de- 
monstrate the why and the wherefore of their existence. 
How would it be if after all, the appearance in Zadkiel’s 
inte crystal, at which we have all oon laughing so much 
late > hee oye Ehotographie foundation, and the ‘man in 
armour,’ @ lady in the pin ess,’ were only ‘ 
crystal cube miniatures ?” P = 


From the Intellectual Observer for November, 1863. 


The effect of the new process is to exhibit the subject of 
the portraiture with life-like verisimilitude, and in saseral 
relief. You take up a small case, and look through what 
appears to be a little window, and there stands or sits before 
ou, in a pleasantly-lighted chamber, & marvellous effigy of a 
taay or gentleman, as the case ra | be. The projection of the 
nose, the moulding of the lips, and all the gradations of con- 
tour, are as distinct as if an able sculptor had exercised his 
skill : but the hair and the flesh are of their proper tint, and 
the whole thing has a singularly vital and comfortable jook. 
Indeed, were it not for the reduction in size, it would be 
cult to avoid the belief that an actual man or woman. in 
ordinary dress, and with characteristic expression, was pre- 
sented to your eye. In addition to portraits destined for 
morocco cases, and of ordinary miniature sizes, much smaller 
ones are taken and mounted in exceedingly retty little 
caskets of fine pote These form as elegant little shrines as 
any lover coul — to ve ene ofticy < of p mistress, and 
ar surpass any other mode yet devised of connectin - 
traiture with ornamental jewellery.” * * * wis 


From the London Review, August 29, 1863. 
“Suitable for presents, or for mementos of those closer 
friends or relatives of whom we might wish to have pean 
special token of remembrance. They are set in a casket or 
case of any size, from that of a chatelaine ornament to three 
or four inches in height, On looking into the casket, a life- 
like bust is seen,” 

















\ USICAL UNION.—Tuesday, April 19, 


Half-past Three :—Quintet, G minor, Mozart ; Sonata, 
E flat, op. 31, pianoforte, Beethoven ; Romance, violin, solo, 
Sivori, (first appearance since 1851) ; Quartet, in G, Haydn ; 
Andante and finale, from Weber’s Sonata in D minor (re- 
xeated by desire.) Artists—Sivori, Ries, Webb, Hann, and 
aque. Pianist—Hallé. Visitor’s Tickets, half-a-guinea 
pn to be had of Cramer and Wood, Chappell & Co., 
Ollivier, Ashdown, Parry, and Austin, at St. James’s Hall. 


J. ELLA, Director, 18, Hanover Square. 





BEN RHYDDING. 
MHIS ESTABLISHMENT, situated on a 


bold eminence overlooking the picturesque valley of the 
Wharfe, is admirably adapted as a residence for those seek- 
ing health, or merely rest from the bustle and fatigue of 
professional or commercial life. The building, placed in the 
midst of 100 acres of pleasure-ground possessing exquisite 
and varied views, is in the Scottish Baronial style, and was 
erected at an expense of fully £30,000. 
For Prospectuses, containing a detailed account of Ben 
Rhydding, with statement of terms, apply to Mr. Gis, 
Manager, Ben Rhydding, Otley. 





YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, underthe direction of Mr. Mer- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 
nitz House, Paddington Green, W.) 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great North- 
ern Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 
start every hour. 

For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs, Weston, Grae- 
fenberg Villa, as above. 





NMHE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART.— 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, have been 
peonees to grant their especial Patronage to a BAZAAR to 

e held in June next, in aid of the Building Fund of the 
above Institution. 


_- 


HAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 


The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 
that the present is a favourable opportunity for promotin 
one of the main purposes of the Institution they have founded, 
beg to INVITE PUBLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 
TION and ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 
for the Classical and General Education of the Children of 





Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and * 


—_ fitting monument to the memory of the Player and 
oet. 

The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all subscriptions intended forthe endowment 
of the Shakespeare School should be paid only to the Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, or to Messrs. Coutts, bankers, 
Strand, London. 

A Public Meeting will shortly be held in the Royal Adelphi 
Theatre to advance this object, of which due notice will be 

iven. Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interestedin carry- 
ing out this design, are requested to communicate with the 
undersigned, BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master. 

New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, Feb. 27, 1864. 


ONUMENT TO ANDREW PARK.— 


\ THE FRIENDS AND ADMIRERS OF THE LATE 
ANDREW PARK, Author of “ Silent Love,’ “‘ The ee of 
Merry England,”’ “ Hurrah for the Highlands,”’ and other 
National Songs, have resolved to erect a Monument over his 
Grave, eee age Paisley. Subscriptions will be received by 
the following Gentlemen:—C. R. Brown, 34, King Street 
Covent Garden, London.—ALex. Macieroy, Back See 
Street, Liverpool.—R. Stewart, 43, Piccadilly, Manchester, 


THOS. 8S. HUTCHESON, Hon. Secretary, 
49, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 








HE FAMILY OF THE LATE Mk. 


WILLIAM SHOBERL:—An appeal is respectfully 
made to the generous sympathy of the press, and of the pub- 
lishing, bookselling, and stationery trades, on behalf of the 
widow and three unmarried daughters of the late Mr. William 
Shoberl, by whose recent death they are left totally unpro- 
vided for. Mr. Shoberl was for many years connected with 
the late Mr. Henry Colburn, the eminent publisher, of Great 
Marlborough Street, during which period he arranged the 
Fairfax papers, and other similar collections, for publication. 
He was afterwards in business for himself in the same 
thoroughfare. Supscriprions in aid of Mrs. Shoberl’s 
endeavour to obtain a means of living for herself and 
daughters will be received at the 


Union Bank (Temprte Bar Brancn). 





R. BEHR, ForMErRtyY HEAD MASTER OF 


HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
conducting an Establishment on similar penatpies at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURRE He is as- 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris, and prepares ‘Pupils for the Pus.iic 
Scuoots, NAVAL AND MILITARY COLLEGES, and ComMPpErTITIVvE 
. eames For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as 
above. 





LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, 
from the Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour 
to announce that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the 
PIANOFORTE. Apply at No. 8, Shrewsbury Road, West- 
vourne Park, W. 





EMOVAL.—Messrs. ALEX and JONES, 

Bode Beene have omy akg their Practice ts 
, Grosvenor Square conseq 

Pre Ing required by the | 





53, B 
their 
London, 


mises, 31, New Bridge Street, be 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. 














HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836, 


Offices—1, Dale Street, Lavetyont 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C. 








} | 

YEAR. | FIRE PREMIUMS.’ LIFE PREMIUMS, INVESTED FUNDS, 
| | 
} 





— | £. £. g. 

1851 | 54,305 | 7,157 | 502,824 
1856 | 22979 | 72,781 | 821,061 
1861 360,130 | 135,974 | 1,811,905 
1862 | 436,065 138,703 | ‘1,417,808 
1863 522,107 143,940 | 1,566,434 





SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH: 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, se 


Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, mag be secured by an Annual Payment 
of £3 to the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 
HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID, 


icul ly to the Clerks at any of the Railws 
| hay to the Loon Agents, or at the Offices, 10, REGENT 
STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





(\LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 





EsTABLISHED 1824. 
EMPOWERED By SpeciaAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of Life 
where the age does not exceed 60, one half of the Annua 
Premiums during the first five years may remain on credit 
and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paic 
off at any time. 

LOW RATES OF PREMIUM FOR YOUNG LIVES 
with early participation in Profits ; and considerably reduced 
rates for Assurances without participation in Profits, and for 
Term Policies. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected without 
Profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable on the 
attainment of a specified age, or at death, whichever event 
shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at Premiums propor- 
tioned to the increased risk. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 

THE ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SHEETS are at all 
times open to the inspection of the Assured, or of Persons 
proposing to assure, 

THE ASSURANCE FUND, already accumulated and in- 
vested on real and Government Securities, amounts to ONE 
Mitition Turee Hunprep anv Eicury-six THOUSAND 
Povunps, 

THE REVERSIONARY BONUS at the Quinquennial 
Division in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 28 
per cent.,on the Premiums paid in the five years. The next 
Division of Profits will take place in January, 1867. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal, and the last Report 
showing the financial position of the Society, can be ob 
from any of the Society’s Agents, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 





So UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued pce Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


FUNERAL COMPANY.—This Company undertake 
Funerals of all Classes, a RAILWAY or ROAD, at Fixed 
harges. 


Workine Man’s Funera, Complete £1 14s. 6d, 


Other Funerals from £2 15s. to £16 168. and upwards. 
MORTUARY at the Company's PRIVATE RAILWAY 
STATION, Yorx Roan, Kine’s Cross, for the deposit of 
bodies FREE OF CHARGE. 
Books of Prices and further particulars may be had of any 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the 


Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





(\HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
Manvuracrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. CCXLIV. April 1864. Svo., price 6s. 
[On Tuesday last. 


I. DIARIES OF A LADY OF QUALITY. 
Il. THE HISTORY OF HIGHWAYS. 
Ill. THE BASQUE COUNTRY. 
IV. aust. SACRIFICES AND INFANTICIDE IN 


V. CHARLES-VICTOR DE BONSTETTEN. 
VI. BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
VII. RIFLED ORDNANCE IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 


VIII, KIRK’S CHARLES THE BOLD. 
IX. RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 


DIARIES of a LADY of QUALITY. 


Edited, with Notes, by A. Haywarp, Esq., Q.C. See 
the Edinburgh Review, No. 244, Art. 1. [Jn a few days. 





3. 
MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS from 


the COMMONPLACE-BOOK of the late ARCH- 
BISHOP WHATELY. . Edited by Miss Wuarety. 
Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


4. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY EPICK. 
By the Right Hon, B. Disrarti, M.P. [In a few days. 


6 
. 


”» ‘ 
. A A . 
APOLOGIA pro Vita Sui; being a 
Reply to a Pamphlet entitled “‘ What, then, does Dr. 
Newman mean?” By Jonn Henry Newman, D.D. In 
Weekly Parts. {Part I. on Thursday next. 


. 6. 
THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD 


and of HIS PRECURSOR JOHN THE BAPTIST, as 
represented in Christian Art. By Mrs. Jameson and 
Lady EastLaKe. Being the Fourth Series of Sucred and 
Legendary Art. Two Volumes, square crown Svo. 

7 [Nearly ready. 


. SIR GEORGE C. LEWIS’S ESSAYS 
on the ADMINISTRATIONS of GREAT BRITAIN 


from 1783 to 1880, Edited by the Right Hon, Sir E, 
Heap, Bart. Svyo., with Portrait, 15s. 


8. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM 


WILBERFORCE, late M.P. for the County of York. 
By Joun 8S. Harrorp, D.C.L., F.R.S, Post 8vo., price 7s. 


9. 


SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S 
“CAPITAL of the TYCOON,” a Narrative of Three 
Years’ Residence in Japan. With numerous Illustrations. 
''wo Volumes, Svo., 42a. 

10. 


THE BISHOP of GLOUCESTER and 
BRISTOL'S CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COM- 
MENTARY on ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the EPHE- 
SIANS. Third Edition, Revised. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


ll, 
REVOLUTIONS in ENGLISH HIS- 


TORY. By Rozerr Vaucuan, D.D. Three Volumes, 
Svo., 45s. 

Vor. I, REVOLUTIONS OF RACE, lis. 

Vou, Il. REVOLUTIONS IN RELIGION, 15s. 
Vou. II. REVOLUTIONS IN GOVERNMENT, lis. 


12, 
THE REIGNS OF EDWARD VI. 


and MARY; being Vols. V. and VI. of the ‘ History 

of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 

—— By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Second Edition, 
ce 28s, 


13, 
SIR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography, 


1590—1632. By Joun Forster, With Two Portraits from 
a Originals at Port Eliot. Two Volumes, crown Svo., 


lt, 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND, from the Accession of George III. 1760— 

1860. By Tuomas Erskine May, O©.B. Volume I, 

New Edition), 15s.; Volume II., 18s,; complete, Two 
Tolumes, 8vo., 33s. ‘ 


15. 
The LAW of NATIONS considered 


as INDEPENDENT POLITICAL COMMUNITIES, 
By Travers Twiss, D.C.L. Volume I., *‘ Peace,” 12s. ; 
— IL., ** War,” 18s.; complete, Two Volumes, 8vo., 


16, 
FATHER MATHEW: a Biography. 
By Jonn Francis Maguire, M.P. Second Edition ; 
Portrait and Vignette. Post S8vo., 12s, 6d. 


17 
LATE LAURELS 


: a Tale. Reprinted 
from Fraser’s Magazine. By the Author of “‘ Wheat and 
Tares,’’ Two Volumes, post 8vo., 15s, 


18. o 
RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
.. H. B. Uniform 


PARSON. Second Series. By_A. K 
ay name Popular Edition of the First Series, Crown 8vo., 
LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. By the same Author. 


COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. By the same. 3s. 6d. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN, 





BOTANICAL WORKS 


BY 


J, H. BALFOUR, A.M., M.D., 
F.R.SS. L. & E., 


Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh, and 
Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden. 


I. 
In crown 8vo., pp. 700, with 820 Illustrations, price 12s, 6d., 


MANUAL OF BOTANY; 


BEING AN 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE STRUC- 
TURE, PHYSIOLOGY, AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF PLANTS. 


II. 


In One large Volume, 8vo., with 1800 Dlustrations, 
price $s. 6d., 


CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY ; 


BEING AN 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE VEGE- 
TABLE KINGDOM. 


The same may also be had in Two Parts :— 


Part T. STRUCTURAL and MORPHO- 
LOGICAL BOTANY. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Part IT. 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, CLASSIFICATION, 
BOTANICAL GEOGRAPHY, and FOSSIL BOTANY. 
With a Glossary of Terms, 8vo., 21s. 

**In Dr. Balfour’s ‘ Class-Book of Botany’ the author seems 
to have exhausted every attainable source of information. 
Few, if any, works on this subject contain such a mass of 
carefully collected and condensed matter, and certainly none 
are more copiously or better illustrated.’’—Hooker’s Journal 


of Botany. 
* One of the most complete and elegant class-books on 


Botany which has been published.’’—Lavncet, 


III. 


In crown 8Svo., illustrated, price 2s. 6d., 


THE BOTANISTS COMPANION ; 


OR, 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE MICROSCOPE, 
AND FOR THE COLLECTION AND PRESER- 
VATION OF PLANTS. 


Witru A Giossary or BoranicaL TERMS, 


IV 


OUTLINES OF BOTANY. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, and designed for 
Schools and Colleges. Illustrated with nearly 600 Woodcuts. 
Pp. 712. Feap. §vo., cloth, price 8s. 6d. 





GEOLOGICAL WORKS 


BY 


J. BEETE JUKES, M.A, PRS, &. 





I. 


In crown 8vo., New and Enlarged Edition, 
price 12s. 6d., 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL 
GEOLOGY. 


II. 


In feap. 8vo., cloth, price 4s., 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


OF 





PALEONTOLOGY. 


In Svo., Second Edition, with 141 Woodcuts, price 10s, 6d., 


PALEONTOLOGY ; 


OR, 


Comprising the ELEMENTS of 


——— 


MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JANUARY—APRIL, 1864. 


General Sir WILLIAM NAPIER’S 


LIFE. With Portraits. Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 28s, 


RAMBLES AMONG THE WILD 


TRIBES of the SYRIAN DESERT. Post 8vo., 10s. a 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT’S SPEECHES, with Introduction, 
Portrait. Fcap. 8vo., 1s. 


'MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL 


STATEMENTS. 1853-60 and 63. Svo., 10s. 6d. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY OF 


CHRISTIANITY, Three Volumes, 8yo., 36s, 


M. MOUHOT’S TRAVELS in STAM, 


CAMBODIA, and LAOS, Illustrations. Two Volumes, 
Svo. 


THE DIARY of LADY COWPER, 


1714—20. Portrait, Svo., 10s. 6d, 


MR. FORSYTHW’S LIFE and TIMES 
ad CICERO, Illustrations, Two Volumes, post 8vo, 
8s, 


LORD HOUGHTON’S POETICAL 


WORKS, Fcap. 8vo., 68, 


MR. KIRK’S LIFE of CHARLES 


THE BOLD. Two Volumes, Svo., 30s. 


M ETA LLURGY of 


200 Lilustrations, Svo., 42s, 


DR. PERCY’S 


IRON AND STEEL. 





MR. SMILES’ INDUSTRIAL BIO- 


| GRAPHY; A Sequet tro “Seir-Hevrr.”’ Post S8vo., 6a. 


‘SIR CHARLES LYELL ON THE 


ANTIQUITY OF MAN. Revised Edition, Ilustra- 
tions, svo., l4s, 


PROFESSOR RAWLINSON’S 


ANCIENT EASTERN MONARCHIES, Vol, II.— 
ASSYRIA, LUlustrations, Svo., 16s, 
MR. BATES’ ELEVEN YEARS’ 


ADVENTURES on the RIVER AMAZONS, Popular 
Edition. Illustrations. Post 8vo., 12s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY 


OF THE BIBLE. Illustrations. Three Volumes, 8vo., 


105s, 


MR. BISSET’S OMITTED CHAP- 
TERS of the HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 1618-0, 


REV. DR. HANNAT’S BAMPTON 


LECTURES, 1863, Svo., 10s. 6d. 


FONNEREAU’S DIARY OF A 


DUTIFUL SON. Feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CUST’S ANNALS 


OF THE WARS OF THE 19ra CENTURY. Four 
Volumes, post 8vo., 20s. 


Mr. FULLOM’S LIFE of GENERAL 


SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS, Portrait, yo., 15s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 


SICILY. Plans. Post Svo., 12s, 











| 


A SYSTEMATIC SUMMARY OF EXTINCT ANIMALS | Mr.SHA W’SSTUDENT’S MANUAL 


AND THEIR GEOLOGICAL RELATIONS. 
BY 
RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S., 


Superintendent of the Natural History Departments in 
the British Museum. 





Edinburgh; ADAM and Cuartes Brack. 
478 


| OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


| 
‘HANDBOOK TO THE WESTERN 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND—Bristo1, GLovcis- 
Ter, HeREFoRD, Worcester, and LicnFrieip, Lllustra- 
tions. Post Svo., 16s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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GERMAN CATHOLICISM AND ITS 
ENGLISH ORGAN. 


'i\HE cessation of a periodical is not usually, 

in these days, so remarkable an event’ as 
to require much public notice. The periodical 
sinks ; the waves cover over the spot of its 
disappearance; and no trace remains on the 
pitiless ocean of the momentary perturbation 
of its surface. But the cessation of the Home 
and Foreign Review with its eighth number 
is an event worthy of attention. This 
periodical—in form a high-class quarterly, 
and conducted hitherto with an ability that 
would have won it distinction, on that ground 
alone, among the quarterlies of Great Britain 
—was started as the British organ of what 
might be called Liberal Roman Catholicism, 
were it not that the adjectives ‘‘ Liberal ”’ 
and ‘* Roman” seem mutually inconsistent. 
Let us omit the ‘‘ Roman,” and say that the 
teview was started as the British organ of 
Iaberal Catholicism—of that Catholicism 
which has been making way of late among 
many able minds of the Catholic Church 
abroad, more especially in Germany, and 
which is quite a different thing from the 
Catholicism of Pio Nino and his advisers, or 
from the faith which fiourishes in Ireland 
and among the majority of the British Roman 
Catholics. The motto on the cover of the 
Review was ‘‘ Seu vetus est verum diligo, sive 
novum;’’ which may be interpreted ‘ All 
truth 1 love, the old and eke the new.” 
And, in the prospectus of the Review, its 
purpose was thus defined :—*‘ In dealing with 
those mixed questions into which theology 








indirectly enters, its aim will be to combine | 


devotion to the Church with discrimination 


nents; to reconcile freedom of inquiry with 
implicit faith ; and to discountenance what is 


| 


untenable and unreal, without forgetting | 


the tenderness due to the weak, or the 
reverence rightly claimed for what is sacred.” 
To Protestant lookers-on this grave proposal 
to issue every quarter a quantity of the 
newest wine in the oldest bottles procurable 


naturally appeared a little chimerical. But 
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the promoters of the Review were in earnest. 
They probably knew more of the state of 
Continental Catholicism than Protestants 
here have taken the trouble to learn; and 
their conclusion from this knowledge pro- 
bably was that there was a more feasible career 
for their Review as an exponent of Catholic 
opinion and aspiration than they could de- 
fine in words or Protestant observers could 
understand. At all events, for eight numbers, 
each containing one or two expressly theolo- 
gical articles along with others of a miscel- 
laneous nature, the Review has been carried 
on. But with the eighth number, published 
in this current month of April, the periodical 
comes to a stop—extinguishes itself deliber- 
ately and voluntarily. The reasons for the 
stoppage are of a kind to interest the Roman 
Catholic world, as well as Protestants who 
watch the phenomena of that world. They 
are avowed in an article in the number just 
published, entitled ‘‘ Conflicts with Rome,” 
and signed, personally and in the name of the 
Review, by Sir John Dalberg Acton, the main 
director of the Review, and one of the intel- 
lectual chiefs of the new school of Catholicism 
in England. But the reasons will be better 
understood if this article is taken in con- 
nexion with a previous article, evidently from 
the same pen, which appeared in the January 








number of the Review, under the title of | 


‘*The Munich Congress.” We advise all 
who are interested in the present state of 
theological speculation generally, or in the 
state of the Church of Rome in particular, to 
obtain and read these two articles. 

The article entitled ‘‘The Munich Con- 
gress” is an account, with comments inter- 
spersed, of the Conference of Catholic divines 
and men of letters held in Munich from the 
28th of September to the Ist of October, 
1863, in accordance with a circular put forth 
by Dr. Déllinger and two of his friends. 
What led to this Conference is ably explained 
by the writer in a preliminary view of the 
state of the Catholic Church in Germany. 
Catholicism in that country, he explains, is in 
quite a different condition from Catholicism 
in Italy, or indeed in any of the Latin 
countries of Europe. The following passage 
gives the gist of his statement on this 
point :-— 


In former times theologians were generally held 
together, as they still are in several countries, by 
the influence of a uniform system of education, 
and by fidelity to the traditions of the schools. 
But no such bond now unites the divines of Ger- 
many. Reared in universities which are governed 
by opposite opinions, and exposed to very different 
influences according as their lot may be cast in 
Austria or in Prussia, in Catholic Bavaria or amid 
the mixed population on the Rhine—sometimes 
familiar from early youth with the strength and 
the weakness of Protestant and Rationalist litera- 
ture, and sometimes brought up in the elaborate 
seclusion of the seminary or the religious house— 
they often, according to the curriculum prescribed 
in certain states, combine a sound knowledge of 
classics, history, or philosophy, with the special 
studies of the priesthood, and often, on the other 
hand, are trained almost exclusively in the theolo- 
gical course. There are instances among the 
older priests that testify to the suecess with which, 
either from religious animosity or from political 
jealousy, governments have frequently tried to 
tinge the teaching of the school with uncatholic 
sentiments ; and there are others who bear witness 
to an extreme reaction against these encroach- 
ments. Varying in national character and in 
mode of speech, disciples of masters whose con- 
tending systems have distracted the peace of the 
Church, they represent different modes of teach- 
ing and different schools of thought, the Catholic- 
ism of different countries and of different genera- 
tions. There is no centre of learning in Germany 
and no theological head-quarters. They have 


and candour in the treatment of her oppo- | nothing like the Sorbonne, or even like Maynooth; 


| and there is no master among them whose works 


are the common text-books, or whose name alto- 
gether overshadows that of every rival. They 
have not yet fought out, with their own resources 
and on their own behalf, the great controversies 
of modern theology. Whilst some have benefited 
largely by the results of Protestant science, and 
others have been influenced by Protestant opinion, 
many have tried to intrench themselves against 


both influences behind the systems prevailing in 
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Italy or France. Nearly all the great divisions, 
therefore, that subsist among the Catholics of 
other countries have been adopted and naturalised 
in Germuny, in addition to the powerful but dis- 
cordant action of Protestant learning; and the 
divines are almost as far as possible from harmony 
in their tone of thought and in the tendency of 
their theological views. , 

In this seething sea of various German 
Catholicism there have been, however, the 
writer proceeds to explain, two main ten- 
dencies discernible, represented in two local 
centres—the tendency to practical adhesion to 
the old Roman orthodoxy, and to the dis- 
couragement of all dangerous speculation, 
represented by the Mentz School of divines ; 
and the tendency to purely scientific theo- 
logy, to free speculation on and on, regard- 
less, or almost regardless, of censure from 
Rome, or other consequences, represented 
more especially by the theologians of the 
Tibingen School. German Catholicism has 
been polarized in the main by these two 
tendencies, but with all manner of eddies and 
cross-currents, Now Dr. Déollinger and 
others, mainly of the free school, but with an 
anxiety for the maintenance of the one uni- 
versal Church, had conceived that, by acon- 
ference of divines for consultation and dis- 
cussion—for discussion, above all, of the 
relations of science to faith, of free reason to 
ecclesiastical authority—great things might 
result, and a clear path indicated of sufficient 
for German Catholicism to move 
forward in, without too much of it on 
either side tumbling into the ditch. Hence 
the Munich Conference. There were great 
fears at first that the Conference would not 
be held—the judgment on the proposal for 
Rome being rather a scowl than an encou- 
ragement. It was held, nevertheless; and 
nearly a hundred divines and men of letters 
attended. 

Since the fifteenth century Germany has never 
beheld so numerous an assembly of her ecclesiastical 
notables as that which, after hearing High Mass in 
the Basilica of St. Boniface, on the morning of the 
28th of September, adjourned to the neighbouring 
monastery. Several great schools of learning, 
however, were not represented. Kuhn, whose 
appearance might have been the signal for stormy 
debates, had lately been assailed by the leading 
periodical of Munich on account of his opposition 
to the scheme of founding a Catholic university in 
Germany; and he was in his tents, publishing a 
reply. His less obnoxious colleague, Hefele, was 
in Italy; and none of the brilliant Catholie school 
of Tiibingen came. The Austrian Jesuits were 
also absent. It was not known at first who was 
there and who had stayed away, for several meet- 
ings had been held before a list could be made out. 
Many a man found himself on that day, for the 
first time, in the presence of writers whose works 
had deeply influenced his mind, or whose fame 
had long excited his curiosity, without knowing 
their features. It was an interesting moment, 
therefore, when the names were called over, and 
each man rose for a moment in answer to his own, 
in order that the meeting might know him again. 
About fifty of those who were present had written 
books which are known and valued by scholars 
beyond the limits of their country. 


The Reviewer then gives an interesting 
account, physiognomic and biographical, of 
the most important members of the Con- 
gress; and we know not where, in small 
compass, the British reader will find so much 
information as to who are the celebrities of 
the present day in the Catholic Church of 
Germany. ‘The soul of the assembly, its 
president and controller, was Dr. Déllinger. 
What the proceedings of the Congress were 
may be learnt from an excellent abstract 
given in the article. The following quo- 
tation describes what seems the most im- 
portant :— 

On the morning of the second day of the 
Congress Dr. Michelis demanded that the assembly 
should pronounce its judgment on the controverted 
question of the rights of intellectual freedom, or, 
as he put it, in favour of “the unqualified freedom of 
scientific investigation.” Authority, he maintained, 
has nothing to fear, inasmuch as every Catholic 
thinker knows the criteria of certainty, and admits 
that his conclusions are not infallible, and does not 
therefore claim for them an acceptance derogato 
to the Church. The proposal was received wit 
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general favour; but it was met by Dr. Déllinger 
with a protest against abstract resolutions on 
questions of principle. It may be that he did not 
trust the elements that composed the assembly, 
or that he thought its future influence might 
be compromised if it should embark at the very 

inning, before its authority was securely esta- 
blished, on questions of so much delicacy, or that 
the flame of opposition would be fanned by the 
license which would be taken in debate. He 
induced Dr. Michelis to drop two out of his three 
resolutions, and to refer to a separate committee of 
philosophers the one which remained, touching 
the relations of ecclesiastical authority with the 
freedom of science. The meeting took place that 
evening, and was attended, among others, by 
Michelis, Heinrich, Deutinger, Reinkens, Mayr, 
and Knoodt. Late that night a report flew over 
Munich which produced an almost comical sensa- 
tion. The philosophers, it was said, had adopted 
certain propositions unanimously, harmony had 
crowned their labours, and the great struggle 
between reason and faith was at an end. Ina 
place where the minds of men were perplexed 
and excited by the theories of Frohschammer, and 
by the almost unexampled scandal they had caused, 
it was just possible to forget that the dispute was 
one of about seven hundred years’ standing, and 
that a thesis on which a dozen professors speedily 
agreed was not likely to settle it. The sitting of 
the following morning opened amid much agita- 
tion ; strangers congratulated each other; and the 
particulars of the evening discussion were listened 
to as curiously as the adventures of a jury that 
has been locked up all night. One gentleman 
immediately requested that the names of the 
philosophers should be communicated to the 
meeting, as he wished to know who were the 
men to whom he would entertain a life-long 
gratitude. They are printed snareen yf in the 
report. The two propositions were to the following 
effect :—“1. A close adhesion to revealed truth, 
as taught in the Catholic Church, is an important 
and indispensable condition of the progressive 
development of a true and comprehensive specula- 
tion generally, and in particular of victory over the 
errors that now prevail. 2. Itis a matter of con- 


.science for all who stand on the basis of the 


Catholic faith to submit, in all their scientific 
investigations, to the dogmatic utterances of the 
infallible authority of the Church. This submission 
to authority is not in contradiction to the freedom 
natural and necessary to science.” 

These a we are told, were 
accepted the Congress, after a brilliant 
debate, with but one finally dissentient vote, 
Dr. re. himself warmly approving 
of them. To an unsophisticated mind this 
might seem but a sorry issue of the Congress 
on the great question that had brought it 
together. The Mentz School and old Roman 
orthodoxy, it might seem, had gained the 
rr A and the Tiibingen School and free scien- 

ific theology were left nowhere. Not so, it 
appears, thought those present who were most 
nearly at one with the Tiibingeners; and not so 
thinks the writer of the article in the Review. 
While in form the propositions were such as 
could not but be yielded by the Mentz 
School, in substance, and by interpretation 
underneath the surface, they were all, it is 
contended, that the champions of science and 
of intellectual freedom in matters beyond the 
sphere of Church dogma could desire. ‘‘ They 
were the very least,” says the Reviewer, 
‘that it was possible for a vigilant ortho- 
doxy to demand, and they were what the 
extremest advocate of intellectual liberty 
must needs hold if he holds the creed of 
Catholics. On this basis, therefore, the cause 
of freedom will henceforth be sustained with- 
out that suspicion which has fallen upon it 
from the faults of treacherous defenders.” 
And again he says, ‘‘ Inasmuch as dogmatic 
utterances are very rare, and the authorities 
which eeety intervene in matters of 
science have no part in infallibility, these 
propositions implicitly claim for science all 
the freedom which is demanded in Dr. Dél- 
linger’s inaugural address.” Accordingly, 
one happy result of the Congress, in the 
writer’s opinion, was that the Home and 
Foreign Review might go on in Britain in 
the calm consciousness that it was the 
organ in this island, if not of Catholicism as 
understood in Ireland, or as upheld by the 
majority of English Catholics, with Cardinal 
Wiseman at their head, at least of a Catho- 





licism agreed upon by the leading minds of 
learned and intellectual Germany as pre- 
serving equally the rights of reason and the 
rights of the Church. With this conviction, 
and believing, with Dr. Déllinger, that the 
Munich Conference would be but the first of 
a series of annual conferences clearing the 
path of Catholicism more and more to the 
conquest of the world, the Reviewer looked 
forward with eager interest to the next 
Conference, to be held at Wiirzburg in the 
September of the present year, for the especial 
purpose of ‘‘ establishing more definitively 
the exact nature of the liberty which science 
ought to enjoy in the Church.” Retrogres- 
sion, he held, was impossible. The first or 
Munich Congress had ‘“‘ enabled the Catholic 
writers of Germany to vindicate the Church 
from the reproach that faith is inimical to 
freedom ;” and this splendid result—‘‘ the 
dawn of a new era’’—the Church owed, with 
much that had gone before, to the zeal and 
wisdom of Dr. Déllinger. 

Alas! in the present number of the Review, 
Sir John Acton, while adhering to his prin- 
ciples, has had to change his tone. On the 
21st of December last the Pope, it seems, 
addressed a Brief to the Archbishop of 
Munich, which was published only on the 
5th of March. <A copy of this portentous 
document, in its execrable Latin original, is 
appended to the article entitled ‘‘ Conflicts 
with Rome.” His Holiness does not in the 
Brief disown the Munich Congress, or in any 
direct manner review its proceedings un- 
favourably. On the contrary, he explains 
that, though he had at first heard with great 
distrust of so serious a novelty as a Congress 
on matters of faith summoned by private 
individuals, this feeling had been removed 
by the address adopted at the meeting, and 
by the Archbishop’s report to him, and he 
had derived consolation from the principles 
which had prevailed in the assembly, and 
seen reason to applaud the design of those 
who had convened it. Whether, indeed, in 
the present circumstances of the Church, the 
Congress should be renewed is a question of 
no little difficulty, on which he asks the 
opinion of the German prelates. But, while, 
as regards the past Congress, the Brief is 
ostensibly laudatory, and as regards future 
Congresses it is not prohibitory, it contains 
matter which the Reviewer considers of fatal 
import as regards the real issue of the late 
Congress, and as regards the relations in 
which the adherents of that new or Liberal 
Catholicism of Europe, whose head-quarters 
are in Germany, now stand to the Papal 
authority. The Brief is, in fact, an Italian 
blast against German speculation—a protest 
by the Head of the Church in favour of 
traditional Italian orthodoxy of the narrowest 
and most ignorant order against the scientific 
and rationalizing tendencies of the Teutonic 
intellect. One German theologian—Froh- 
schammer—is especially censured and de- 
nounced, but only as a type of what is 
too common among his countrymen. The 
Reviewer thus sums up the most important 
passages of the Brief :— 


The substance of these passages is as follows :— 
In the present condition of society the supreme 
wrens | in the Church is more than ever neces- 
sary, and must not surrender in the smallest degree 
the exclusive direction of ecclesiastical knowledge. 
An entire obedience to the decrees of the Holy See 
and the Roman Congregations cannot be incon- 
sistent with the freedom and progress of science. 
The disposition to find fault with the scholastic 
theology, and to dispute the conclusions and the 
method of its teachers, threatens the authority of 
the Church, because the Church has not only 
allowed theology to remain for centuries faithful 
to their system, but has urgently recommended it 
as the safest bulwark of the faith, and an efficient 
weapon against her enemies. Catholic writers are 
not bound only by those decisions of the infallible 
Church which regard articles of faith. They must 
also submit to the theological decisions of the 
Roman Congregations, and to the opinions which 
are commonly received in the schools. And it is 
wrong, though not heretical, to reject those deci- 
sions or opinions. In a word, therefore, the Brief 
affirms that the common opinions and explanations 
of Catholic divines ought not to yield to the 
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progress of secular science, and that the course of 
theological knowledge ought to be controlled by 
the decrees of the Index. 

Now, whatever may be the consequences of 
this manifesto of the Holy Father as regards 
Dr. Déllinger and the new Catholicism in 
Germany, one distinct consequence, Sir John 
Acton says, is that it places the Home and 
Foreign Review in a very trying predica- 
ment. ‘‘ The Conductors of this Review,” he 
says, ‘“‘ are unable to yield their assent to the 
opinions put forward in the Brief.” The 
Review was started on principles quite con- 
trary to these opinions, and with a view to 
the exposition and propagation of a theory of 
Catholicism with which they are inconsistent. 
What is to be done? On the one hand they 
adhere to their principles as strongly as 
before, and cannot surrender them to the 
Holy Father. On the other they disapprove 
of the modes of procedure adopted in similar 
circumstances by Lamennais and F'rohscham- 
mer— which modes of procedure, diverse, 
but equally injurious to the Church, the 
Reviewer describes and condemns in the 
early part of his article. They shrink, in the 
interests of the Church—nay, in the interests 
of their own principles, which must and will 
triumph ere long—from a conflict with the 
Papal See, which might bring excommuni- 
cation on themselves (which consequence, 
however, the Reviewer hardly hints at), and 
would, at all events, cause scandal. In these 
circumstances they think it best, after con- 
sideration, to stop the Review, and to leave 
its principles to permeate the Catholic world 
by other ways and agencies, and to bring 
about the ferment that will cure the Church 
of her present disease of ignorant Italianism, 
and make her an institution competent to the 
spiritual direction and control of all the 
faculties and all the intellectual elements and 
energies of the modern and inquiring world. 
Accordingly, with this number, the Review 
ts stopped. 

Comment on this little history is hardly 
necessary here. Three things, however, we 
would note. In the first place, no Protestant of 
culture can read these two papers of Sir John 
Acton without both great admiration of his 
powers and a high appreciation of his moral 
courage and of the earnestness and elevation 
of his ideas. In the second place, the facts 
which the articles bring out so strongly are 
most important facts, worthy of watchful 
attention by Protestants—to wit, that there 
is an undeniable struggle at present in the 
Catholic world between the old Catholicism 
of Italian tradition, and a new Catholicism 
which has its main seat in learned and specu- 
lative Germany; that, as far as appears, this 
struggle may widen itself to the dimensions 
of a division in which the Catholic priesthood 
of the Latin lands will mainly abide by the 
Italian tradition, while the Catholics of the 
Teutonic lands will contend for a reconstruc- 
tion of the Church—the possibility always 
being reserved that Italy may herself pro- 
duce, as is her habit, the true reconciling 

enius, the Napoleon Buonaparte of the 

hurch; and that, meanwhile, in Great 
Britain, though the mass of her Catholics 
remain Romanists of the old school, there is 
a leayen, in strong Saxon minds, of the 
new Catholicism of their Teutonic brethren. 
But, finally, this new Catholicism, German 
or English, comes before us as a system 
certainly of nobler spirit than the old, 
but logically impossible to our Protestant 
conceptions. It is a system avowing itself, 
as far as we can perceive, to have two 
theoretic hearts—the one heart called Dogma, 
Faith, or the Voice of the Infallible Catholic 
Church; the other called Intellectual Free- 
dom, Reason, Liberty of Speculation. What 
is this but the new wine in the old bottles, 
or rather the new wine filling the vats, and 
the old bottles lying ranged beside it, empty 
as yet and waiting the wine, but likely 
to remain empty if the wine is the main 
concern? Or, to change the metaphor, it is 
as if men, shut up in a building the atmo- 
sphere of which has been breathed over and 
over again till it is sickly, were passionately 
to refuse to quit the building, and yet to be 
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as passionately clamorous for space and the 
open air. What advice could one give them 
but to break the windows, to burst the 
walls ? What can Dogma be, if it is a distinct 
thing, but the mind of mankind rolling on in 
connexion with one class of topics, and what 
can Intellectual Freedom be, if it is something 
different, but the mind of mankind rolling 
on in connexion with all other topics ? Grant 
that the mind of mankind as it rolls on in 
connexion with the higher set of topics has 
the aid of a supernatural power diffused 
through its workings—where is the organ of 
that power? Not in the Pope, it seems, 
according to the new Catholics; not in the 
writings of the Fathers ; not in Conferences ; 
not anywhere, nor in any collection of any- 
wheres! Only in the ‘“‘ quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus,” or in the general 
consensus of human belief after the possi- 
bility of denial is exhausted! Well, if that 
is the upshot, what difference, other than a 
difference of wish, remains between the new 
Teutonic Catholicism and much Teutonic 
Protestantism that we wot of ? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GENERAL SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 


Life of General Sir Wm. Napier, K.C.B. Edited 
by H. A. Bruce, M.P. (Murray.) 

HIS is one of the books—scarce, alas! as 
angels’ visits—for which the professional 
critic should be specially thankful.  [Ilis 
calling, as understood in our time, leads him 
to place himself above the crowding, struggling 
masses of men and women who are getting 
through the every-day business of the world 
as best they may. These, and their follies 
and shortcomings, their blunders and their 
heroisms, their high aspirations and small 
achievements, are the subjects upon which, 
with his keen critical knife, he performs his 
dexterous operations. His function is not to 
act, but to judge; and, in the exercise of it, 
he is too apt to lose touch and sympathy 
with the rest of mankind. Happy for him, 
then, when, for once in a way, his critical 
stilts are knocked from under him, and he is 
brought down plump on his natural feet 
amongst the crowd, shoulder to shoulder 
with his fellows, looking up to some man 
instead of down upon all men. We have to 
thank this book at any rate for performing 
such an operation for ourselves. We were 
as powerless to keep our head or feet while 
reading it as we should have been to resist the 
popular enthusiasm for the great Italian now 
amongst us, whose character, by the way, on 
one side bears no smali resemblance to that of 
Sir William Napier. Bothareof thetrueheroic 
mould. In both we find the utter fearless- 
ness, the burning hatred against cruelty 
and meanness in high and low places, the 
tenderness for the weak, for children and 
animals, the indifference to wealth, which 
have always characterized the noblest type of 
soldiers. In Sir William Napier there were 
many other rare and noble gifts, of which we 
shall have to speak hereafter. To-day it will 
be enough for us to look at his active career 
as a soldier, which ended with the great war 
when he was yet scarcely thirty years old. 
As we follow him through those stirring 
scenes, and the stature of the man grows 
under our eyes in all its strength and tender- 
ness, we might fancy ourselves back in the 
age of chivalry amongst the peers who rode 
with Charlemagne, or the knights who sat at 
Arthur’s round table. It is well that we 
should be reminded that such characters are 
not impossible in our day, which has full as 
much need of them as the Middle Ages ever | 
had; and not of Durandarté himself could it | 
have been said more truly than of Major | 
William Napier of the Light Division, 


“ Pure in manners, fair in favour, 





Woolwich laboratory, improved the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, and, as comptroller of 
army accounts in Ireland, reduced his own 
emoluments by abolishing the fees of his 
office; the mother a beautiful and loving 
woman, who, when nearly blind, writes thus 
te William in 1808, when her three sons are 
all with the army on the eve of a campaign, 
‘‘T have written to your brothers each a 
carbonic” (her name for an invention to 
assist blind persons in writing) ‘‘ to congra- 
tulate them on being as happy as sensible 
human beings can be whose ardent wishes 
to distinguish themselves are on the hot 
anvil under the piercing eye of a general 
they love and admire. An aide-de-camp on 
service, and the command of the 50th in a 
long march, are no joke; and, if not executed 
in a superior manner, the Napier heart will 
not be satisfied with itself. I leave you, who 
so well know what ought to be the feelings 
of the widow of such a person as your father, 
to form a judgment on mine at a crisis so 
important as will probably be the close of 
this year.”” We have no need to add another 
word as to Lady Sarah. 

William had, we may say, simply no edu- 
cation, in the common sense of the word. 
He did indeed attend a school at Celbridge, 
but was out most of his time with a poacher 
called ‘‘ Scully the tailor’ on some mischief 
or another, as his sister puts it. He learnt 
there simply the most infamous kind of 
Iinglish and the rudiments of Latin, but was 
fond of reading anything he could lay hold 
of, especially Plutarch’s Lives, and seldom 
forgot anything he had read. Ireland 
was on the verge of revolution, and Charles, 
his eldest brother, was named captain of a 
school-corps, out of which he ordered Wiliam 
to be drummed for disobedience to orders. 
Whereupon William discharged his marbles 
amongst the ranks, broke the school-drum, 
and fought the biggest private so pluckily 
that his brother restored him to the ranks. 

The fearful scenes of the Irish rebellion, 
during which his father commanded at 
Castletown, made a deep impression on his 
character and sowed the seeds of that intense 
hatred of oppression which matured into the 
noble radicalism of his later life. He 
got his first commission at fourteen, and 
ut nineteen, by exchange, was Captain of 
the 9th Company of the 43rd, in Sir John 
Moore’s Brigade—which, from being the worst 
in the regiment when he joined, was, in three 
months under his hand, equal to any in the 
service. His secret seems to have been (apart 
from his natural earnestness and aptitude for 
command) the high standard which he con- 
stantly kept before his men. He loved and 
respected soldiers, and made them love him 
and respect themselves. He joined with them 
in athletic games, at which he was almost 
unequalled—in short, treated them as English 
soldiers deserve to be treated, and so made 
them the finest soldiers in the world. 

We must allow ourselves two extracts 
from badly-spelt letters written in this in- 
terval. The first is to his dearest friend 
Charles McLeod, afterwards killed at Badajos, 
in which he takes him to task for having got 
into a set of idlers and gamesters at the 
military academy, and tells him his prospects 
will be ruined for ever; ‘‘ and for what? to 
be laughed at not only by the sensible men 
of the army, but even by the very people 
you keep company with.” This from a boy 
of seventeen. 
— apologizing for not having thanked 
the Duke of Richmond for his cornetcy, 
** I do not know what to say or what to call 





_him—Your Grace, or My Lord, or Uncle, 


or Uncle Duke; but, if you will inform me, 
and dictate the heads of a letter, I will 
write it.” ‘* I have had a most affectionate 


_ letter from George, with a present of £10, 


saying he was sorry he could not give me 





To his mother he writes, | 
them is generally bright and genial—those 


'to his wife constantly sparkling into the 


| 








| 


| . 
| instance, or when he has been sickened by 


a boy who could warn a friend as he warned 
McLeod, and refuse to drink wine as a 
subaltern that he might repay money intended 
as a gift, cannot be said to have begun life too © 
early. When his regiment, which had been 
training in the famous Light Division under 
the eye of Moore at Hythe andShorncliffe, was 
first ordered for action on the Copenhagen 
expedition in 1807, William Napier was 
already the beau ideal of a young English 
officer—tall, handsome, active, thoroughly 
up to, and passionately fond of, his duty, 
joyous and buoyant in heart, delighting in 
fun, but, as his brother officers bear emphatic 
witness, of singular purity, prompt and 
sagacious whenever there was work to be 
done, a man sure to go to the front and do 
honour to himself and his country. And so 
we find him, when detached from Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s command under a German 
general, remonstrating with him, at the risk 
of his commission, against the plundering 
which he openly allowed; protecting the 
country people, and holding his own com- 
pany so perfectly in hand that they per- 
formed a march of some days across a dis- 
turbed district, without route, or money, or 
authority to draw rations, conveying 400 
prisoners and eight waggons loaded with arms 
and gunpowder, without so much as taking a 
cherry from a tree, though the country was 
covered with fruit. The book is full of noble, 
soldierly feats, but we do not know that this 
is not the most remarkable one. 

The glimpses which we get of Wm. Napier 
during the campaigns of the Peninsular war 
are tantalizing from their brevity. The editor 
probably was desirous not to repeat anything 
which is to be found in Napier’s own history 
of the war, or in his life of his brother 
Charles.. But the story never palls, and 
never will pall on Englishmen; and we could 
have devoured five times as much and risen 
with an appetite. It moves on like a grand 
ballad set to the music of a trumpet. 
Wherever the post of danger is, there is 
William Napier :—on the retreat to Corunna, 
defending, without relief, a bridge which 
another company of the 43rd are destroying, 
mid-leg in clay and snow, which was falling, 
mingled with sleet and rain; catching the 
army by a forced march of thirty miles; 
then crossing the mountain between Orense 
and Vigo with a large convoy of sick and 
wounded men and stores, without leaving a 
cart or a man behind; arriving with nothing 
but a jacket and pair of linen trousers for 
clothes, with bare feet, bleeding so at every 
step that General Craufurd turned his head 
away; throwing up his post of aide-de-camp 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland the moment 
his regiment is again in orders for Portugal ; 
rallying his company under a heavy fire, and so 
saving Craufurd’s division in the bitter fight 
of the Coa; losing, and mourning with no 
common anguish over, friend after friend; 
wounded thrice, once to the point of death ; 
volunteering for assaults, and carrying his 
life in his hand, through siege and battle, 
until May 1814, when he gets back to Eng- 
land, after the fight at Orthes, with a bullet 
close to his spine, a shattered constitution, 
and the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
This is the outward story of those five eventful 
years. Side by side with it runs an inner 

istory in a series of letters, first to his 
mother, then to his wife (for he married when 
on leave for a few months in 1811), which add 
a rare interest to the narrative. The tone of 


pleasantest banter. On the other hand, a 
deep vein of melancholy every now and then 
breaks out; after the loss of friends, for 


some contact with the brutal side of war— 


'such as the plundering after the siege of 


Badajos, and the mutinous conduct of the 


Kind in temper, fierce in fight, 
Warrior nobler, gentler, braver, 
Never shall behold the light.” 


William Napier was the third son of Colonel 


more, and that, as long as he had a guinea, | 43rd afterwards, when he flogged four 
none of his brothers or sisters should want | men on the heights of St. Christoval, 
'one. I will take care to drink no wine at | within reach of the enemies’ guns, and while 
the mess until I am able to pay him, for it is not | skirmishing was actually going on. On an 
and Lady Sarah Napier — the father a | fair he should lose by his generous dispo- | occasion of this kind he writes to his mother, 
resolute and scientific soldier and upright | sition.” Thus he begins his soldier’s life, at | ‘‘ I am a soldier, unfitted for any other pro- 
administrator, who, as superintendent of the | the age when most boys are at school. But | fession, and yet I took up my present one 
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lightly and without consideration. I detest 
it; we are but licensed murderers, and the 
most brutal and ferocious sentiments are 





- constantly expressed, and actions of the same 


stamp constantly admitted by us and our 
allies. This I cannot prevent, nor can I 
leave the place or people where or by whom 
they are committed; the very circumstance 
of their being committed makes it the more 
incumbent on me to serve my country in 
that profession I am most capable of serving 
her in, to prevent the same scenes from tak- 
ing place at home. The nature of war is 
misery. Thus I am condemned to a profes- 
sion I dislike by religion, honour, and neces- 
sity.” Again, ‘“‘ Every day convinces me of 
my own inability to attach friends, and my 
natural gloomy unsocial disposition : my 
gratitude to you for loving me is in propor- 
tion.”” But such fits of gloom were, with 
him, of short duration. For the rest, when 
not devoted to the doings of his family, and 
the expression of his own love for them, the 
letters are full of orders for books and maps 
to be sent out, comments on Napoleon’s 
campaigns, on politics, literature, and art. 
Here and there, too, little acts of astonishing 
thoughtfulness and kindness, even for those 
he has never seen, gleam out; as where he 
writes to his wife, ‘‘Could you not get 
Dick” (his brother) ‘‘ to walk now and then 
on Westminster Bridge, and give something 
for you and me to the poor creature Cobbett 
describes as lying there ?” 

If we have not said enough to send every 
reader to this book our task has indeed been 
ill done. There is no man or woman who 
will not be the better for the warming 
felt in its pages. We propose to return to 
the second part of the book again, including 
the latter part of the first and the whole of 
the second volume. Napier, on the recall of 
the army of occupation, enters on a new life, 

_in which he is well worth our study. Mean- 
‘time, we cannot better finish this notice of his 
career as a soldier than by an extract from a 
letter to his wife, in January 1817, written 
on the receipt of an order for the reduction of 
his battalion by 200 men, with orders to pick 
out and keep the tall and good-looking men. 
** At all risks,” he ends, ‘‘I am determined 
to keep a good many worn-out poor creatures 
who have served 13, 12, and i1 years, who 
would not get a pension under 14 years’ ser- 
vice, but whom it is expected I should thus 
cheat of their limbs, constitution, and money, 
because they are not tall people. J would 
sooner be hanged!” Well said, Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel William Napier; but, with such 
notions as these, if you would but have given 
the matter a thought, you would scarcely 
have wondered that ep apiag and so 
great a name as yours failed to gain you the 
usual rewards in high aa. H. 








LADY STRANGFORD’S “EASTERN 
SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC,.” 


The Eastern Shores iv the Adriatic in 1863. 
With a Visit to Montenegro. By the Vis- 
countess Strangford, author of “ Egyptian 
Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines.” (Bentley.) 

S book contains an account of Lady 
Strangford’s travels in Dalmatia and 

Albania in the summer of last year. It does 

not profess to contain any very new and 

important information about those countries, 
nor does it put in any complete and method- 
ical form what information we already have 
about them. It is simply a gossiping narra- 
tive of the men, and the cities, and the moun- 
tains, and the waterfalls, and the other lions 
that were seen by her ladyship in two or 
three very pleasant tours. She made Corfu 
her head-quarters on the mainland. The 
general reader will find.the book well worth 
his perusal. Ho will find his conductress very 
well informed, and intelligent, and lively, 
with a word for everything that comes in her 
way, from the goose-fights of Skodra to the 
battle-heights of Montenegro. 

There are three chapters in the book that 
claim to be of a more solid character, written 
by the husband of Lady Strangford, as the 
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preface tells us. We presume they are the 
chapters headed ‘‘A few Words on Corfu 


Politics,” ‘“‘A few Words on Northern | 


Albania,” and ‘‘ Chaos.”” What the ‘‘ lead- 
ers” are to a newspaper, these are to the 
main body of the book. The book consists 
of facts and details—these three chapters of 
views and theories, or rather of fierce attacks 
upon all the views and theories that are at 
present held in the West regarding the Kast 
of Europe. They are the discourses as opposed 
to the chat—the great talk as opposed to the 
small—the piece de résistance (which is some- 
times indigestible) as opposed to those light, 
airy dishes that leave the banqueter pretty 
much as ravenous as they found him. 

To glance at the Travels. Lady Strangford 
well says that the ground she passed over is 
not yet hackneyed. A hundred years ago it 
was scarcely known at all. It did not lie 
near the beat of the Grand Tourists ; it had 
ceased to have any great political interest. 
Ragusa’s argosies were no longer famous far 
and wide—in Sclayic Athens were becoming 
insignificant enough. The importance of 
the Northern coasts had decayed with the 
importance of their Venetian mistress. The 
entire district had passed out of the thoughts 
and the ken of the Western Powers. Nation- 
alism was an idea not yet invented, and the 
Sclaves were left to themselves. Gibbon says 
that in his time Albania, a country within 
sight of Italy, was less known than America. 
Major Leake, as he himself told Byron, 
was the first Englishman that ever advanced 
beyond the capital into the interior. Byron 
and Hobhouse were his next successors, in 
the year 1809. Easily numbered are those 
who since that time havo made them- 
selves familiar with that country and its 
neighbours. 

The interior and mountainous districts of 
Northern Albania are an unknown land to 
English tourists, and are almost unyvisited even 
by real travellers and explorers. At all events, 
they have hitherto found no place in any English 
record of genuine travel. The only account known 
to me which contains any fulness of geographical 
detail is a contribution of the Austrian Count 
Karaczay to the proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. This however is based, not on 
personal travel, but on information supplied by 
the Roman Catholic clergy of the country, many 
of whom, Dalmatians or Italians, are Austrian 
subjects. I believe I may even go the length of 
limiting the number of tolerably recent English 
travellers among these wild mountains to two 
ag stony Hughes and Mr. Dunn Gardner. 

he former, now Oriental Secretary at Constan- 
tinople, and son to the late well-known traveller 
in Southern Albania, has travelled on the line of 
the White Drin as far as Ipek, Jacova, and the 
curious old Servian Monastery of Dechan. The 
latter, I understand, has been everywhere, even 
into the fastnesses of the almost independent 
Mirdites. 
To which names, for the sake of any one who 
wishes to know something of Dalmatia, we 
must add Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s. We 
rejoice with all our heart to add ‘‘ Murray’s,”’ 
for we take the fact of ‘‘ Murray” having been 
there to be a sign of the times, and we may 
fairly hope for some improvement of our 
knowledge of these countries now that that 
eminent tourist, the Hercules of the nine- 
teenth century, has prepared the way for us. 


“ Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor.” 


Certainly there is much that is interesting 
connected with these shores, to say nothing 
of the islands that lie off them. There are 
towns that have enjoyed no slight celebrity 
atone time or another in the world’s history. 
There is Ragusa, which we have already 
mentioned; the ancient Epidaurus, the famous 
x which alone of all the cities of 
Dalmatia never submitted to the power of 
Venice. There is Durazzo, the ancient 
Dyrrhachium, where Pompey and Cwwsar 
first crossed swords; which St. Paul visited 
more than once; which has been in its time 
overrun by Sicilian, by Hungarian, by 
Neapolitan, and at last by Turkish con- 
=. There is Spalato, close by that old 

ona whose name Diocletian made hateful 
to Christian éars, the present town deriving 
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' its name from a palace built by that emperor 
for his retirement. There is Zara, ancientl 
called Jadera, with its cathedral that Frenc 
_and Venetian crusaders built. And, sen- 
tinelling the coast whereon stand these 
thrice-old cities, there tower aloft the grand 
mountains. To all these places Lady 
Strangford pleasantly enough conducts her 
readers, of whom it is good to be one. 

She paid a visit to Montenegro too, 
ascending the famous zig-zags, and making 
the acquaintance of the Prince and his Court, 
and noting many a scene that was thronged 
in ’62 with many a visitor very different 
from an English lady on a pack-saddle. 
‘Tis the very home of the mountain-nymph, 
sweet Liberty. And these mountaineers 
have not only the virtue of bravery. They 
are wonderfully chaste and honest—so honest, 
that a traveller upon his returning, after an 
absence of three years, to his hut, which 
he had departed from somewhat abruptly, 
leaving the door open, found it just as he 
had left it, not a pin vanished—so chaste, 
that an outrage offered to the wife of one of 
his subjects cost the last prince his life, in 
spite of the profound attachment felt by these 
people for their chieftain and his house. 
But they are dismally ignorant and abjectly 
ee The great cause of both these draw- 

acks is their haying no communication 
with the sea that rolls at their feet. They 
are as lonely on their fells as St. Simon 
on his pillar-top; but theirs is a forced 
isolation. ‘They have wood and vines in 
abundance; but they are so closely hedged 
round with enemies that they cannot turn 
them to any commercial account. They are 
like an island surrounded by restlessly tem- 
pestuous and unnavigable waters. They chafe 
somewhat, naturally enough, at this restraint; 
but, for the most part, lead a simple and 
kindly and contented life in their eyrie, 
everybody knowing everybody, and the most 
terrible warriors amusing themselyes now 
and then with a skipping-rope performance, 
and every one believing, as they well may 
at their elevation, that ‘‘ water was given to 
us by the good God to drink inside, not to 
waste upon our skins.” 

Of the marital chapters the great burden 
is that the views of this country about the 
Greeks, about the Sclaves, about Turkey, 
have been, and are, one ridiculous tissue 
of phantasies and sentimentalism; that we 
have no satisfactory information concern- 
ing them, and are not in the way of 
getting any; that what passes amongst us 
for such information is such a dressed and 
cooked and be-sauced version as to be wholly 
worthless ; that our journals speak with good 
reason of their ‘‘ own” correspondents ; that 
we cannot hope to talk more sensibly until 
we know something of what we are talking 
about; that we should do our utmost to 
learn something, &c. We confess that we 
think these strictures are well deserved. We 
have been too easily content to receive our 
accounts of South-Eastern Europe from but 
semi - competent or wholly incompetent 
mediums—from passing travellers who have 
known little or nothing of the language, and 
so have gone in perpetual jeopardy of mis- 
construing everything they heard— who, 
as is the fashion of the tribe, have drawn the 
most general conclusions from the most trivial 
ataape weet falling amongst thieves, 

ave cursed the whole Orient fora huge thieves’ 

uarter; or, having happily met with a good 

amaritan, have embraced and adopted him 
as the type of his country—whose judgment of 
a whole continent is often enough determined 
by a mosquito’s bite, or a bad cold-in the 
head. Thank Heaven there are some excep- 
tions to this detestable rule! On the other 
hand, we at home, with our fine Philhellenic 
frenzies, our capricious enthusiasm for the 
Turk, our Pansclavonic theories — may we 
congratulate ourselves on our wisdom ? 
There are political revivalists as well as 
religious ones. In this ago of great and 
noble restorations we had need be careful 
in choosing our architect. We strongly 
recommend the last chapter of this book to 
the attention of our readers. J. W. H. 
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THE BAR SINISTER. 

The Bar Sinister. A Tale. By Charles Allston 
Collins. Two Volumes, (Smith, Elder, & 
Co.) 

HE author of “ A Cruise upon Wheels” 
has here attempted to ee greater 
substance and permanence to the agreeable 
sketches which no man throws off with more 
spirit and freedom by bestowing upon them 
the careful elaboration and regular construc- 
tion of a novel. If we are: to regard Mr. 

Collins’s story merely as the frame for a 

succession of desultory sketches, the thread 

with which it has pleased him to connect 
his impressions of F'rench society 1n some 
of its phases, we can truly profess our- 
selves grateful for the trouble he has given 
himself. The exigencies of narrative have 
exerted a beneficial effect in restraining any 
tendency to extravagance, and, while con- 
ferring a character of comparative dignity 
upon the entire composition, have obviously 
been the means of suggesting many humorous 
descriptions and ingenious reflections, with 
which we must have dispensed had Mr. 
Collins relied solely upon his powers of 
observation. Atthe same time the narrative 
is merely auxiliary to the delineations of 
scenery and character—a very fair background 
for their display, but bare and cold without 
them. We peruse the book with an interest 
in which the story has little share, but which 
is mainly kept alive by the well-grounded 
expectation of a succession of smart sayings 
and vivid descriptive strokes. The plot itself 
is hackneyed to the last degree. For the 
four-hundredth time a young lady marries an 

Italian artist, with the usual results of a 

desertion, a premature grave, a daughter 

brought up abroad. Need we add that this 
latter young lady succeeds by hereditary 
right to the functions of heroine ; is haunted 

by her disreputable father; tormented by a 

mercenary guardian; wooed and won by a 

lover entirely comme il faut? Or is it 

necessary to specify that the gentleman is 
wounded in fighting the lady’s battle, and 
rewarded by her consenting to nurse his 
infirmity into convalescence, and his admira- 
tion into devotion? Incidents of this sort 
may be found in any production of the 
Minerva Press, and are quite unworthy of 
the novel grace derived from Mr. Collins’s 
ability asa narrator. There is no denying 
that the ten-times-told tale is this time told 
well, and that, though almost every turn of 
the story may be anticipated, the author has 
contrived to invest the outworn convention- 
alities of his plot with something of the charm 
of novelty. It is because his own tone of 
feeling is fresh and bright, his spirits buoyant, 
his i free and pleasant—because the 
path of his narrative conducts him among 
reminiscences which he is but too happy to 
share with his readers. The Horatian pre- 
cept loses none of its truth by being reversed ; 
a fellow-feeling is as necessary for laughter 
as for tears. We insensibly incline to regard 
the undistinguished characters and obsolete 
incidents as scaffolding, unsightly in itself, 
but essential to the very existence of the 
pretty fabric erected by Mr. Collins’s fancy 
from the materials furnished by his ob- 
servation. The more we can forget the 
novel in the sketch-book the better for the 
writer and ourselves. Let this passage 
speak for the excellence of Mr. Collins's 
pct myn i— 
ne was “getting through” his evening. 

He had watched the dcheute and those who be. 
longed to the dancers long enough, and he now 
approached the tables of small sport and of petty 
gambling which have just been described, and 
amused himself by observing the play and the 
players, as the games, and those occupied in 
them, succeeded each other. The conversations 
between the table-proprietor and his patrons were 
of this sort :-— 

“T must have that stroke again; the cue 
slipped.” ‘Take it again: I rearrange the balls 
as before.” “Again bad, criminal of a cuei” 
“ Monsieur should chalk it.” “I chalk it, till it 
is all chalk.” “Now a new stroke.” “* Desa 
crated potatoes!’ yet another failure: what luck 
is this?” “Monsieur is nervous; monsieur 
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should retain his calm.” “I am calm; more 
chalk.” “Now for a great success ; this shall be 
a coup, but such a coup!’”’ “It is no better than 
the last; this is a table of bedevilment!” “On 
the contrary, monsieur will not find in the salons 
of Paris so good a table.” “I say the table is 
crooked.” “ Monsieur talks at random : the flat- 
ness of this table is a flatness of excess, the sea is 
not so flat.” “To the devil with your flat table, I 
have had enough of it! What have I to pay?” 
“Monsieur is indebted to the table the sum of 
two francs fifty.” ‘Speak to me of that! two 
francs fifty centimés for this table, which is a 
table of bedevilment ; and my prizes, what are 
they?” ‘Monsieur has won altogether two 
prizes of the third class.” ‘“ Of the third class? 
what shall the third class be of that whose first is 
pollution ?” “Monsieur should remember that 
the first-class prizes are valued at two francs 
each.” “Two francs, bah! two centimes 
would buy up the whole collection, first, 
second, and third classes. What is my choice 
in this miserable third class?’ “ Monsieur can 
have a pin-cushion of satin; a doll, charming 
present for an infant of his friends; a ball 
inflated with gas; a box of matches ——” 
“ Ah, my life and soul! give me news of this; a 
box of matches and a balloon of gas! This man 
is a murderer; he is not content to take my 
money, he wants my life. I sit down; the ball 
of gas, where is it? it bursts in my pocket. I 
walk about; I dance; the matches ignite with 
the friction, they fire the gas, and where am I? I 
blow up, explode, fly through the ceiling of 
L’Idalie and am heard of never more; but this 
man is a murderer, a convict.” “ Monsieur will 
remember that I am, on the contrary, a man of 
honour ; monsieur forgets himself; these are of 
the things one does not say to another.” “ Well, 
once again, what can I have? Let me have 
scents, pomatums, the perfumes of rigour, which 
I shall use for my_toilet of society.” “ Monsieur 
can have none of these things; they are prizes of 
the first and second classes. Hold! come now, 
monsieur shall have for his two third-class prizes, 
if he will, one prize of the second order.” “ Ah, 
the gallant man! give me quick a prize of the 
second order.” “Monsieur shall have it. 
Hold! there is a pot of pomatum will render 
the life of monsieur one long train of successes 
among the ladies; speak to me of the smell of 
this pomade ; is monsieur content now, hein ?” 
‘Give me the pomade of success, 1 am a lady’s 
man; I am that or nothing; it is my speciality, 
my weakness, my strength, what will you? the 
pomade is my affair. Aha! now for the polka; 
this will be a ballast; it will give me a certain 
solidity, an aplomb!” “Good! Monsieur is at 
length content. Now who is next for the table? 
who is next for the great Chinese billiards—for 
the prizes, first, second, and third ? whois for the 
pomatum of success ? who—— ?” 

More victims, more complaints of the cue, more 
reluctant payments, more disappointment at the 
nature of the prizes ; and all over and over again, 
as long as the reader likes to imagine. 


In characterizing the personages of this 
work as undistinguished, the remark must 
be understood as limited to those in whose 
behalf the author has striven to enlist our 
serious interest. We can only regard Major 
Trelane and the object of his affections as 
puppets, and the aunt as a fine piece of still 
life, lovely, antique, and fragile as a Sévres 
jar. Nor can we sincerely believe in Made- 
leine’s mysterious and disrespectable father, 
except so far as wo restrict our conception to 
the severe and undeniable truth of his arm- 
less sleeves and white moustachios. But it is 
quiteanother thing when Mr. Collins’s delinea- 
tionsassume 2 satirical complexion. He hasa 
keen eye for the peculiarities of dress, manner, 
and language, and is very happy in his repro- 
ductions of that not uncommon class of ‘cha- 
racter where such like external traits cor- 
respond so closely to inner realities that to 
know them is to know the man. All his 
Frenchmen are personages of this description. 
A brief acquaintance serves to render us 
intimate with all, for all, agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, are represented as shallow, artless 
folk, whose ideas lie mainly on the surface, 
and whose natures are devoid of complexity. 
Though it is never distinctly asserted, we 
yet feel instinctively that Trelane’s passion 
represents but one phase of a many-sided 
character, which, as we have it, presupposes 
capacities never called into action throughout 
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these volumes. There is a large reserve fund 
to draw upon; the heart is opulent and the 
brain complex. D’Elmar and Tronchet, on 
the other hand, exhaust themselves within a 
very narrow compass; take away the more 
salient traits of their outward demeanour and 
hardly anything will be left. It is enough to 
breakfast with them once. 


Once again we change the scene and find our- 
selves in the fortress of Vincennes, and in the 
quarters of Monsieur le Capitaine d’Elmar. 

This gentleman’s sitting-room is an untidy, and, 
if the truth must be owned, a somewhat dirty- 
looking apartment. Articles of dress, military 
equipments, and weapons lie about in all diree- 
tions ; the walls are: decorated with trophies of 
various kinds taken from the Arabs, and Algerian 
draperies, burnooses, and skins of wild beasts are 
spread over the different pieces of furniture ; and 
some of these last, the skins namely, are laid upon 
the floor to fulfil the function of carpets. Mon- 
sieur d’ Elmar is careful of his money and slow to 
part with it; so he makes his militagy spoils do 
duty in the place of more expensive articles of 
upholstery. Even those few prints of military 
subjects, after Victor Adam, which hang upon the 
walls, were taken in part payment of a bad debt, 
and did not involve the laying out of money—a 
proceeding from which the true Frenchman 
shrinks aghast. 

Upon a couple of chairs lie some fencing foils, 
with their accompanying masks and padded 
doublets. These t*ings appear to have been flung 
down carelessly, as if recently used. 

The time is one o’clock of the afternoon, and on 
a table in the middle of the room are the débris of 
a recent meal. There are the remains (very small) 
of a fricandeau of veal surrounded with sorrel, 
some fragments of an omelette aux fines herbes, a 
goodish remnant of Gruyére cheese, the beaks and 
claws of certain very small birds, probably spar- 
rows, some husks of crawfish, one-fourth of a 
Bologna sausage, a pear and a half, and a dish of 
sponge-cakes. There are, besides these dainties, 
a couple of wine bottles, one of which is empty, 
while the other still contains about two drachms 
(apothecary’s measure) of red wine; and there is 
a brandy bottle, and in the bottom of two coffee- 
cups may be detected the black Bediment of the 
café noir which recently filled them. In fact the 
table is covered with the remains of a French 
breakfast. The rolls and the fried potatoes are 
matters of course, and consequently have not been 
mentioned here. 

Two gentlemen, both dressed in military cos- 
tume, were in the room, occupying, respectively, a 
sofa and a fauteuil, and were engaged to the best 
of their abilities in digesting the meal, the frag- 
ments of which were on the table before them. 
One of these was the owner of the apartment, le 
Capitaine d’Elmar, and the other, his friend—and 
ours—the fascinating Lieutenant Tronchet. Both 
gentlemen were considerably flushed by their 
recent exertions at the breakfast-table ; but the 
countenance of the captain was of a darker hue 
than that of the inferior officer. It was natural 
that two such choice spirits should not waste 
moments which might be devoted to social inter- 
course and mutual improvement, and accordingly . 
they were, at the time when we thus discover 
them to the reader, engaged in conversation. The 
lieutenant appeared to be in the best spirits and 
took the liveliest share in the talk. His com- 
panion had the appearance of being moody and 
preoceupied. 

“T am convinced,” said Monsieur Tronchet, 
who was enjoying the mild flavour of a paper 
cigarette to the utmost—“‘I am convinced t 
you have committed an error in partaking of such 
a heavy breakfast, under the circumstances. If 
you had taken my advice you would have confined 
yourself to a roll, one of those small birds, and a 
cup of coffee.” 

“Pooh!” said the captain. “I never felt 
stronger in my life.” 

“ Ah, but that’s not the question,” argued the 
other. “Feeling strong is not a good sign with 
you. You ought to feel weak. Remember what 
the regimental surgeon told you only yesterday 
about living low and taking exercise.” 

“Well, I’m sure we've had exercise enough 
lately, as those foils can testify.” 

“Yes, yes,” continued the lieutenant; “ but 
the one won’t do without the other, and you have 
breakfasted like a hungry Zouave.” 

“T tell you,” said the captain, “that a good 
breakfast, and a bottle of vieux Macon, and a 
glass of Cognac to top up with, give one nerve, 
and put one in cue for anything and everything. 
Why, you are as bad asthe Englishman’s second 
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who, you told me, advised me, on account of my 
recious health, to put off this encounter.” At 
this both these gentlemen burst into a hearty 
laugh; after which exploit, the captain’s coun- 
tenance was of a darker hue than before, and his 
eyes were more bloodshot. 
Mr. Collins’s strength lies in this satiric 
leasantry; the humours of the good Dr. 
boeuf, though very agreeable, are deci- 
dedly less entertaining than the naked 
selfishness and grotesque bloodthirstiness of 
this bilious brace of militaires. Accordingly, 
it is not surprising that the performer should 
harp mainly on his favourite string, and lay 
principal stress on the ridiculous and un- 
amiable features of French national cha- 
racter. The result will certainly give very 
little satisfaction across the Channel. Mr. 
Collins’s work will hardly obtain the honour 
of a translation, or, if it does, the interpreter 
will be obliged to protest loudly against the 
repulsive union of parsimony and self-indul- 
gence here’ tacitly assumed to constitute the 
groundwork of character among his country- 
men. Without questioning the acouracy of 
Mr. Collins’s delineations, we must regret that 
he did not relieve them by some of the 
brighter tints which were assuredly at his 
command, and in particular that he should 
have chosen to combine so many of his 
shadows in the person of an old comrade of 
British officers in the Crimean campaign. 
This is such a breach of good taste as amply 
merits the sarcastic politeness with which 
French critics make a victim aware that he 
has committed himself. Deorum injurie 
Diis cure; the English reviewer may be 
content with disclaiming all iil-natured 
pleasure in the exhibition of a neighbour’s 
foibles, while he cannot but recommend 
the satire itself as an important reinforce- 
ment to the entertaining literature of the 
season. 








MR. LEWES ON ARISTOTLE. 


Aristotle: a Chapter from the History of Science ; 
including Analyses of Aristotle's Scientific 
Writings. By George Henry Lewes. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 


W* learn from the preface that the title 
of this volume is to be literally inter- 
preted, the work being in fact a chapter or 
section, not merely fromthe History of Science 
in general, but from a particular history in 
actual course of preparation. Mr. Lewes 
states that he has been for. many years 
preparing himself to attempt a sketch of the 
embryology of science—an exposition of the 
t momenta of scientific development— 
and that the present volume is the first por- 
tion of such an exposition. Mr. Lewes 
undoubtedly possesses peculiar qualifications 
for the successful execution of such a task. 
In the first place he is not only a diligent 
student of science in general, but an original 
inquirer in more than one department, havin 
contributed to various branches of biologica 
science important observations and experi- 
ments of his own. In the second place, as 
the historian of philosophy, he is familiar 
with the mainsprings oak streams of abstract 
speculation, as well as with the general pro- 
of scientific method, and would thus 
be able to treat the physical theories of any 
particular era in the full light of its larger 
conceptions and dominant ideas. In the 
third place, as a vigorous thinker and accom- 
plished writer, he would be sure to put the 
result of his inquiries into the most per- 
icuous, readable, and attractive shape. 
us equipped, Mr. Lewes might be fairly 
— to furnish us with a more complete 
and satisfactory account of early science than 
any we at present possess. 
ith regard, however, to the present in- 
stalment of the promised work, we cannot 
help thinking that it would, on many 
grounds, have been better had it been written 
and published avowedly as the first volume of 
the ry, rather than as a monograph on 
Aristotle. It is, no doubt, quite true that 
science a with the Greeks, and that any 
history of Greek science must be largely 
occupied with Aristotle, as he not onlysummed 





up the physical inquiries of his contempo- 
raries and predecessors, but added immensely 
to the existing stock of natural knowledge 
by facts industriously collected from almost 
every quarter of the known world, by obser- 
vations and experiments of his own, as well 
as by profound, and occasionally almost pro- 
phetic, hints as to the wider laws of their 
connexion. ‘The first chapters of a work 
on early science therefore, while discuss- 
ing at some length preliminary questions 
concerning method and principles, would 
necessarily give in outline the results of 
Aristotle’s labours in the departments of 
natural science and natural history. And, 
given in this form, so that the account were 
substantially accurate, no great amount of 
scholarship or critical profundity would be 
required on the part of the historian. Tree 
translationsof isolated texts, loose periphrastic 
descriptions of subtle and profound discus- 
sions, or slight and unequal analyses of 
scientific fragments, often extremely obscure 
in the original from mere excess of conden- 
sation, might be accepted as in the main 
sufficient for the general purposes of the 
history. But a separate volume devoted to 
Arfstotle raises higher expectations which 
it may be rather difficult even for a 
competent historian of science to satisfy. 
Some precise and philosophical account of 
the leading conceptions of Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy is absolutely indispensable as a 
key to the critical exposition of his science. 
His physics are written in the language 
of his metaphysics, and it is impossible 
to understand fully his definition of the vital 
principle, or his illustrations of its working, 
without a clear insight into the wider 
generalizations of his philosophy—without 
knowing, for example, exactly what he means 
by such comprehensive notions as nature and 
motion, matter and form, power and act. 
Mr. Lewes, however, gives no account of 
these characteristic and essential conceptions, 
which lie, as it were, on the very threshold 
of any satisfactory interpretation of Aristotle’s 
thought. On the contrary, although these 
terms embody some of the highest, if not the 
most difficult, abstractions to be found in 
the whole circuit of ancient philosophy, Mr. 
Lewes either quietly assumes that the popular 
reader is already sufficiently familiar with 
their meaning, or briefly dismisses them, with 
something lke contempt, as unworthy of 
detailed explanation. The definitions of 
nature and motion are dismissed in this 
way, while the fundamental distinction of 
power and act, which runs through the whole 
of Aristotle’sspeculations, physical and meta- 
hysical, and forms an essential element in 
hic definition of the soul, is left to the reader’s 
sagacity. ‘‘The reader,” says Mr. Lewes 
in his analysis of the first chapter of the De 
Anima, ‘‘is probably familiar with the Aristo- 
telian distinction, which subsequently played 
so great a part in Scholasticism, between 
potential existence and actual existence; at 
any rate, he must have heard often enough 
of the entelechie, or reality (completeness), of 
a thing to understand that it was no idle 
inquiry to ascertain at the outset whether 
the soul was or was not such an entelechie.” 
This absence of any preliminary explana- 
tion of the language in which they are 
written necessarily vitiates, to a considerable 
extent, Mr. Lewes’s account of the special 
treatises with which he deals. Mr. Lewes 
says, with regard to this part of his work, 
‘‘ Instead of following the usual plan of 
weaving together various passages scattered 
through widely different works, which thus 
presents a succinct, systematic, and often 
false outline of the doctrines, I have ana- 
lysed the separate treatises, given the doctrines 
precisely as Aristotle gave them, and have 
never distorted them into modern formule, 
nor eliminated from them their essential or 
incidental absurdities.’’ No doubt the error 
of aeing | into the monuments of ancient 
science that are left us essentially modern 


conceptions, and thus imparting to them a 
delusive appearance of maturity and com- 
pleteness, 1s one to which enthusiastic ex- 


positorsare peculiarly exposed, and one, there- 
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fore, which a faithful and impartial interpreter 
would desire most carefully to avoid. But 
there is another error in the opposite direction, 
almost equally serious, that Mr. Lewes does 
not seem to have sufficiently realised, and 
which, at all events, he has not taken equal 
pains to avoid. It is that of emptying these 
treatises of the significance they actually 
possess by not sufficiently considering the 
technical language and — ideas of the 
philosophic system to which they belong. 
By such an error speculations which for 
depth, subtlety, and comprehensiveness are 
monuments of intellectual force might easily 
be exhibited as mere platitudes, if not re- 
duced to positive absurdity. And, in any 
case, even should the leading doctrines escape 
serious distortion, the finer shades of discri- 
mination, and the side lights connecting the 
particular theory with wider generalizations, 
would inevitably be lost. Now Aristotle’s 
language is often extremely technical—that 
is to say, he uses common terms in a special, 
highly abstract, and peculiar sense; and 
it is quite possible, therefore, to trans- 
late it very passably as Greek, without ex- 
pressing its real meaning, or conveying the 
writer’s actual conceptions, even in the 
vaguest form, to the reader’s mind. Mr. 
Lewis has by no means avoided this source 
of confusion and obscurity. He claims, 
indeed, to have ‘‘analysed the separate 
treatises, giving the doctrines precisely as 
Aristotle gave them ;”’’ and there can be no 
doubt that he has honestly endeavoured to 
do so. The volume is marked throughout not 
only by conscientious labour, but by a sincere 
desire to do justice to the subject by an 
impartial statement of Aristotle’s actual doc- 
trines. But, even apart from the want of 
any previous mastery of Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy in general, which is the _ essential 
condition of success in such an undertaking, 
Mr. Lewes’s plan of analysis is in itself fatal 
to anything like a critical and connected view 
of the Stagirite’s scientific speculations. The 
analysis is neither a connected translation, 
nor a continuous digest, but consists for the 
most part of a capricious and immethodical 
mixture of both. Isolated passages are 
translated, and these are connected together 
at best by a vague and inexact descrip- 
tion of what is not translated, in some 
cases by merely irrelevant and dispa- 
raging remarks. It is difficult to see on 
what principle the translated passages are 
selected, as they are often by no means 
the most important or characteristic parts 
of the chapter or section from which they are 
taken. As the result, the so-called analyses 
are, in almost every case, conspicuously 
meagre and imperfect, if not positively in- 
accurate. The chapter already referred to— 
the first of the oslshonte’ treatise De Anima 
—will illustrate these remarks. The analysis 
of this important chapter is so defective that 
the main points are either wholly missed, or 
exhibited in so disjointed a form as to be 
partially unintelligible. Amongst other preli- 
minary points, Aristotle, in this chapter, 
briefly discusses a question which has in 
recent times become one of cardinal im- 
portance with what Mr. Lewes calls the 
most advanced school of psychologists, 
meaning by the phrase those who found 
psychology on physiology. This is whether 
mind is ever manifested except under mate- 
rial conditions; whether it ever works in- 
dependently of the organism ; whether, in a 
word, there are any mental modifications 
which are not also in some shape or other 
bodily affections. With a slight and doubt- 
ful reservation, Aristotle decides this ques- 
tion in the negative. In the first place, 
with regard to sensation considered in 
its whole extent, which in Aristotle’s view 
would include memory and imagination, 
there can be, he considers, little doubt. It 
is obviously dependent on bodily conditions. 
If there is any power peculiar to the mind, 
and therefore capable of acting independently 
of these conditions, it is that of thought 
roper, or pure intellect. But, if pure intel- 
ect in its actual exercise is always associated 
with the phantasy, the theught represented 
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by its appropriate symbols being held up 
before the mind in imagination, it would still 
be to some extent subject to the same condi- 
tions. Whether this be so or not, however, 
thereis, in Aristotle’s judgment, another large 
class of mental manifestations as certainly, 
if not as obviously, identified with organic 
conditions as sensation itself. These are the 
emotions. After enumerating the leading 
passions and emotions, Aristotle decides that 
they are essentially affections of the organism 
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as well as of the mind, giving at some length | 


the grounds of this decision. WS a 
necessary consequence that the investigation 
of the mind and its manifestations belongs 
as much to the physicist who deals with the 
complex phenomena of animated nature, as 
to the logician who deals merely in abstrac- 
tion. Nothing can well be clearer than 
Aristotle’s discussion as to the complex cha- 
racter of the emotions, or more apposite than 
the illustration with which he follows it up. 
Yet Mr. Lewes in his analysis says not a 
word about this discussion, and only alludes, 
in the briefest and vaguest way, to the general 
question of the dependence of the mind on the 
organism. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that, although he actually gives as an isolated 
bit of translation Aristotle’s apt example of 
the complex phenomena of the emotions and 
the different explanations of which, on either 
side, they are susceptible, he should fail to 
appreciate its special significance and dismiss 
it with a sportive remark. Here is the pas- 
sage from Mr. Lewes’s analysis :—‘‘ It is for 
the physiologist, Aristotle says, to study the 
soul. The dialectician and the physiologist 
would differ in their explanation; the latter 
would explain ‘anger as an ebullition of 
blood, or access of heat about the heart; the 
former would declare it to be a desire for 
retaliation, or some such motive.’ The reader 
will probably be of opinion that the dialectician 
seems here to have the best of it.” Given in 
this isolated way, the point of the illustration 
is, of course, very much lost; but, taken in 
connexion with the previous discussion, 
nothing can be more happy or directly to the 
purpose. What Aristotle means to say, and 
does say distinctly enough, is that anger, 
considered physiologically or on its corporeal 
side, may be described as a sudden access of 
heat about the heart, but that, looked at 
psychologically, or on its mental side, it is 
the desire to inflict an injury, or some feel- 
ing of the like kind. 

It is impossible, therefore, to .be fully 
satisfied with Mr. Lewes’s analysis of Aris- 
totle, judging it by the standard to which 
he has himself virtually appealed by the 
form of his book. It is not in any sense 
a critical or exhaustive account of Aristotle’s 
scientific treatises. But, looked at from 
another point of view, as a straightforward 
and painstaking exhibition of Aristotle’s lead- 
ing views on many questions of interest con- 
nected with natural history and biology, it 
is justly entitled to high praise. The chapter, 
for example, on Aristotle’s reputed anticipa- 
tion of modern discoveries is in all respects 
admirable, and will be read with pleasure 
and profit by all classes of readers who take 
any interest in such subjects. It shows not 
only exact scientific knowledge, illuminating 
points in themselves extremely obscure, but 
a thorough familiarity with scientific method, 
both in theory and practice. The same may 
be said of the introductory chapters, which 
are largely occupied with questions relating 
to method. These chapters, indeed, consti- 
tute probably the best account, the most 
thorough-going analysis and contrast, of the 
ancient and modern methods of science that 
we possess. While written in an attractive 
style, and thus, in the best sense, popular, 
these discussions are marked by acuteness of 
scientific observation, philosophic discrimina- 
tion and vigorous thought. 
of the work been more extended, and 
the review of Aristotle condensed into a 
summary and criticism of his leading 
views on physiological questions, it would 
have very much escaped the kind of criticism 
to which, in form at least, it is now fairly 
exposed. 
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By Thos. H. Mills. (Freeman.) 

The Historic Guide to Bath. With a Map and 
Illustrations. By the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. 
(Bath: R. E. Peach.) 

The Personalities of the Forest of Dean. 
Rev. H. G. Nicholls, M.A. (Murray.) 

Historical and Archeological Sketch of the Ancient 
Town of Harwich. By (Richard Cutler) a Visitor 
at Dovercourt. (Harwich: J. Smith.) 

By John Brown, M.D., author 
of “ Rab and his Friends.” (Edinburgh : 
Edmonston and Douglas.) 

()" all the by-ways of literature there is 

none more pleasant than that which 
introduces us into nooks and corners of our 
own land which few of us are likely to visit 


By the 


| but on some unlooked-for or sudden emer- 


gency, but the knowledge of which serves to 
tint and light up the picture sketched by our 


| imagination of the beauty, antiquity, and 


resources of the country which gave us birth. 
The general outline is easily formed from 
large and costly county histories; but the 
light and delicate touches which give anima- 
tion to the picture are chiefly to be obtained 


from the more unpretending books of local | 


topography, which necessarily, confining 
their researches to a limited sphere of ob- 
servation, view things with a microscopic 
accuracy that would be oat of place in works 
of greater pretension. Mr. Mills writes and 
gossips about Devon and Cornwall in a 
forced style of humour, and with an amount 
of amusing egotism that gives a raciness 
to platitudes and dull puns which only a 
man would indulge in who dons a literary 
cap-and-bells by way of a holiday exercise. 
To those who can tolerate much that is the 
reverse of pertinent, or enjoy a hearty laugh 
at the writer’s expense, ‘‘ A Week’s Wander- 
ings in Deyon and Cornwall”’ will help to 
while away an idle hour. 

A very different book is Mr. Wright’s 
It is just what 


such a book should be — sufficiently full 
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Had this part | 


for the class of readers to whom it addresses 
itself; yet omitting all detail which would 
make its pages a tedious study. It goes 
fully into the antiquities and history of the 
place, and adds, by way of appendix, the 
Geology of Bath, by Mr. Charles Moore; a 
Synopsis of its Roman Remains, by the Rey. 
H. M. Scarth; a Sketch of its Flora, by the 
Rey. Leonard Jenyns; and the Zoology of 
its Neighbourhood, by Mr. Charles Terry. 
It is illustrated with seventeen cleyer wood- 


| cuts and a map. 


Mr. Nicholls is the historian of the Forest 
of Dean, his former yolume—‘‘ An Historical 
and Descriptive Account of the Forest of 
Dean: from Sources, Public, Private, 
Legendary, and Local’’—fully entitling us to 
use the definite article in this case. ‘To that 
locally popular volume ‘‘ The Personalities 
of the Forest of Dean,” drawn chiefly from 
unpublished data and local information, is 
now issued us an appendix. The Forest of 
Dean is associated with so many historical 
recollections—(was not the Armada expressly 
commissioned to destroy it, as it was then 
reckoned the chief support of the English 
navy ?)—that this Gloucester county-bio- 
graphy possesses more general interest than 
similar works usually pretend to. Like 
a good and faithful ‘‘Old Mortality,” Mr. 
Nicholls clears off the moss and lichens 
which would otherwise obliterate the re- 
cords on the tombs of the dead. Two of 


these are memorials to the ancestors of 


John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, dating 
back some two centuries. The father of 
the great tragedians, Mr. Roger Kemble, 
who at first resided in the family 
mansion at Lydbrook—a picturesque stone 
and timber house near the brook, about a 
quarter of a mile above its union with the 


| Wye—left home in early life, and does not 





appear to have returned to it. 
Shakespeare seems to be, however, indigenous 
to the soil. Mr. Nicholls says, ‘‘ fragments 
of the plays of Shakespeare haye been found 
committed to the memory by some of the 
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eo. gorge cottagers.”” At the end of the 
book 1s an interesting essay—‘‘ The Foresters 
in general, as respects their past and present 
character ”’—which winds up with quite a 
sensation dialogue between two or 
colliers respecting a haunted mine and its 
noises, given as illustrating the dialect spoken 
in the Forest of Dean. 

Mr. Cutler’s book is evidently the first 
production of an amateur author, but no less 
a work of a diligent and painstaking observer. 
The preface, which the author intends to be 
funny, will probably deter many visitors to 
Harwich, which is now rising rapidly in 
public favour as a watering-place, from dip- 
ping further into the book. It would cer- 
tainly not detract from the merits of the book 
if, in future, the binder were instructed to 
omit the preface. Though there is not much 
plan in the arrangement of the text, there is, 
here and there, curious matter enough, which 
is not to be met with in Morant or Dale, to 
make Mr. Cutler’s little book worthy of a 
place in the catalogue of Essex topography. 

Pleasant it is to pass from the ‘prentice 
style of Mr. Cutler’s pages to that of our old 
friend “Rab.” Dr. John Brown deserves 
well of all dwellers round about ‘‘ Auld 
Reekie” for having supplied an omission in 
Black, and given us a charming description 
of ‘*‘ Minchmoor, nearly three times as high 
as Arthur’s Seat, and lying between Tweed 
and Yarrow.’ Every step becomes classical 
ground under Dr. Brown’s guidance. The 
very first page introduces us to Traquair 
House and the bears of Bradwardine, and 
Sir Walter Scott’s mother, on her way to a 
ball at Peebles in a coach-and-six, with 
several footmen marching on either side of 
the carriage to prop it up or drag it out of 
the moss haggs, as occasion required. Next 
we have ‘‘ Montrose, poor fellow, and _ his 
young nobles and their jaded steeds on their 
scurry from Lesly and his dragoons,” resting 
at the famous ‘‘ Cheese Well’’—always full, 
never overflowing—where ‘‘ every traveller— 
duchess, shepherd, or houseless mugger— 
stops, rests, aud is thankful.” The well had 
its name of old from those who rested there 
dropping in bits of their provisions, as votive 
offerings to the fairies whose especial haunt 
this mountain was. Seen from the top 
of Minchmoor, ‘‘ the great round-backed, 
kindly, solemn hills of Tweed, Yarrow, and 
Ettrick lay all about like sleeping mastiffs— 
too plain to be grand, too ample and beau- 
tiful to be commonplace.” There is William- 
hope Ridge, where Scott bade farewell to his 
heroic friend Mungo Park. 

They had come up from Ashestiel, where Scott 
then lived, and where “ Marmion” was written 
and its delightful epistles inspired-—-where he 
passed the happiest part of his life—leaving it, as 
Hogg said, “for gude an’a’;”’ for his fatal “dreams 
about his cottage’? were now begun. He was to 
have “a hundred acres, two spare bed-rooms, with 





dressing rooms, each of which will, on a pinch, 
have a couch-bed.” Weall know what the dream, 


and the cottage, and the hundred acres came to— 
the ugly Abbotsford ; the overburdened, shattered 
brain driven wild, and the end, death, and madness. 
Well, it was on that ridge that the two friends— 
each romantic, but in such different ways—parted 
never to meet again. There is the ditch Park’s 
horse stumbled over and all but fell. “I am 
afraid, Mungo, that’s a bad omen,” said the 
Sheriff; to which he answered, with a bright 
smile on his handsome, fearless face— Freits 
(omens) follow those who look to them.” With 
this expression, he struck the spurs into his horse, 
and Scott never saw him again. He had not long 
been married to a lovely and much-loved woman, 
and had been speaking to Scott about his new 
African scheme, and how he meant to tell his 
family he had some business in Edinburgh—send 
them his blessing, and be off—alas! never to 
return! Scott used to say, when speaking of this 
parting, “I stood and looked back, but he did 
not.’ A more memorable place for two such 
men to part in would not easily be found. Where 
we are standing is the spot Scott speaks of 
when writing to Joanna Baillie about her new 
tragedies—‘‘ Were it possible for me to hasten 
the treat I expect in such a composition with 
you, I would promise to read the volume 
at the silence of noonday upon the top of 
Minchmoor.” 
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And so on to the end, enlivened, too, with 
bits of poetry, glittering in the early sun- 
shine like dewdrops upon the heather, till, 
at the day’s close, Rab asks his friends, 
‘And is not this a walk worth making ? 
One of our number had been at the Land's 
End and Johnnie Groat’s, and now on Minch- 
moor; and we wondered how many other 
men had been at all the three, and how many 
had enjoyed Minchmoor more than he.” 








LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE. 


The Life of Laurence Sterne. By Percy Fitz- 
gerald. Two Volumes. (Chapman and Hall.) 


£ gee years more than a century since there 
was a middle-aged Yorkshire parson in 
‘occupation of the vicarage of Sutton-in-the- 
Forest, on the river Derwent, eight miles or 
so from the city of York. He was a meagre, 
asthmatic man, witha dullish wife, for whom 
he cared not much, and one child, a little 
daughter of six years old. He was fond of 
reading, in a desultory way, was of gay 
social turn, amused himself on the bass- 
viol, mixed in good company now and again 
at York and elsewhere, cultivated turnips 
with indifferent success, and wrote very 
ill-spelt letters to his friends. Had this 
clergyman been carried off at the not green 
age of forty-four by one of those pulmonary 
attacks to which he was so subject, his name 
would have been shut up for ever between 
the leaves of his own parish-register. For- 
tunately, or unfortunately (who shall say 
which ?), this was not to be his fate. He 
had a mind of whimsical turn and of a fine 
perception of humorous things, and fed it 
with many quaint books, especially those 
whose jocularity had somewhat of a putrid 
taint. His chosen companions, too, were 
jesters—high enough in station, but, by 
another and truer estimate, decidedly low 
company, and altogether unwholesome. The 
_parson’s satirical vein had peeped out on 
‘this and that local occasion, but it was not 
till the year 1759, he being then forty-six 
years old, that he attempted something more 
elaborate in the literary way, and offered it 
to Dodsley, the London publisher, who 
declined to risk so much as £50 upon the 
venture. The Rey. Mr. Sterne then proposed 
*‘to print a lean edition, in two small 
volumes of the size of ‘ Rasselas,’ and on 
the same paper and type, at my own expense, 
merely to feel the pulse of the world, and 
that I may know what price to set on the 
remaining volume from the reception of the 
first.” . . . . The publisher, too, must 
have objected that the whole point of the 
satire was too local. For Mr. Sterne had 
actually recast this book, cut away all pro- 
vincial allusions, had made the satire 
general. ‘‘ Notes” ‘ee says) ‘‘are added where 
wanted, and the whole made more saleable, 
about 150 pages added; and, to conclude, a 
strong interest formed and forming in its 
behalf.” In December 1759 came out, first 
at York, and price 5s., the first two volumes 
of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy,” and all of asudden the 
obscure middle-aged parson was a famous 
man, and every one began to ask ‘‘ Who is 
Laurence Sterne ?” 

Mr. Fitzgerald, if he has brought forward 
little or nothing to alter the general verdict 
upon Sterne, has at least given us the facts, 
without any obvious inaccuracy, though too 
sparing of his authorities, in a consecutive and 
tolerably complete form. We now know as 
much about the writer of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy” 
and the ‘‘Sentimental Journey” as we are 
likely to know, or, indeed, as there is any 
use in our knowing. 

Laurence Sterne’s father was Roger Sterne, 
a poor man of genteel family and an ensign 
in the 34th Regiment, who, in 1711, married 
Agnes Hebert, or Herbert, an Irish widow, 
daughter of one Nuttall, an army purveyor, 
of Clonmel, she being then with her father 
with Marlborough’s army in Flanders. Mrs. 
Sterne, after the Peace of Utrecht, came with 
her husband to Clonmel, in the noted county 
of Tipperary, in the month of November 1713, 
where, a few days afterwards, on the 24th, 
and in the barracks of that town, she bore a 





son, baptised Laurence, hersecond child. ‘‘The 
record of Mrs. Sterne’s life becomes no more 
than a chronicle of many weary tramps after 
the regiment—from these quarters to those 
—attended with hurried carrying of newly- 
born infants, who would seem puveeny to 
choose to come into the regiment when it had 
received ‘the route.’”” Young Laurence, too, 
was dragged hither and thither, till, in his 
eleventh year, he was admitted to Halifax 
Free School, through the interest of certain 
Yorkshire relatives, where he remained more 
than seven years, and then (his father having 
in the meantime died in Jamaica) was sent to 
Jesus College, Cambridge, by Squire Richard 
Sterne of Elvington, who, he says, ‘‘ became 
a father” to him. A great-grandfather of 
Laurence had in his time been Archbishop 
of York, and an uncle of the lad, Dr. Jacques 
Sterne, was even now a beneficed dignitary 
of thecathedral. Naturally, therefore, young 
Laurence entered the Church, and in 1740 
found himself Vicar of Sutton, and Preben- 
dary of York, with clerical comforts in esse, 
besides good expectations of further prefer- 
ment. Next year he married Miss Elizabeth 
Lumley, whom he had been courting for 
some three years; but, alas! their love seems 
to have soon faded away, and, without coming 
to an open quarrel, they lived coolly with 
one another, and were best pleased when 
asunder. 

At college Sterne had commenced a life-long 
intimacy with John Hall, afterwards John 
Hall Stevenson of unfragrant memory (the 
‘*ugenius” of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy”). At 
his country house of Skelton Castle in 
Yorkshire, called by the owner ‘‘ Crazy 
Castle,” he was in the habit of meeting a 
crew of jovial associates, who dubbed them- 
selves The Demoniacs, and in morals and 
manners appear to have been much on a par 
with the holy ‘‘ Monks of Medmenham,” 
Wilkes’s set. The fact of his having had 
such intimates accounts, no doubt, for much 
that is odious in his writings ; but then why 
did he choose such persons for his intimates? 

The Reverend Laurence had a sort of dry, 
apathetic, contemptuous dislike of his wife 
(the original, doubtless, of ‘‘ Mrs. Shandy’’), 
which he did not scruple to let appear in 
letters to his friends; and, even when writing 
to his daughter Lydia, and in the “senti- 
mental” attachments which he entered into 
with other ladies, he often speaks of the 
prospect of his wife’s death as a matter of 
hope. ‘‘ Dear, dear Kitty”? was a Miss 
Catherine de Fourmantelle, who, with her 
mother—French Huguenots—was, in 1759, 
staying at York; and with her the Reverend 
Laurence, then busy with ‘‘ Tristram,” and 
forty-six years old, decided to fall in love. 
But by-and-by, when ‘‘ Tristram”’ proves a 
success, and Mr. Sterne, becoming the fashion, 
is dining and supping with all the great 
people in Town, poor Miss Kitty, coming up 
to lodgings in Soho, finds the visits and the 
letters growing fewer and farther between, 
and at last is dropped. Poor dear Kitty! 

Mr. Sterne is very triumphant in London 
on the strength of ‘‘ Tristram,” and thoroughly 
enjoys it. In spite of his weak lungs, in 
which every now and again some broken 
vessel falls to bleeding, he dines with every- 
body who is anybody, and goes everywhere, 
—to Ranelagh, to Mrs. Cornely’s question- 
able entertainments in Soho Square, to Drury 
Lane Theatre ; nay, behind the scenes, for he 
and Davy Garrick have struck up a close 
friendship. All very pleasant, but entailing 
a good deal of talk and scandal, and not 
favourable to one’s chances of clerical pre- 
ferment. Still Bishop Warburton has praised 
the new book everywhere; and Lord F'aucon- 
berg confers on the author a perpetual curacy 
in Yorkshire; nor did other bits of patronage 
fail to drop into his mouth. 

For some years after this Mr. Sterne went 
up every year, about Christmas time, to 
London with a new instalment of ‘‘ Tristfam 
Shandy” for publication, which he had 
concocted in the quiet of the country, and 
amused himself in town during as long a 
time as he could manage to escape from his 
clericalduties. ‘‘ That manSterne,” as Doctor 
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Johnson phrased it, ‘‘ had en ments for 
three months.” In 1762 he paid his first visit 
to France, and became a lion in the literary 
circles of Paris, enjoying it immensely. His 
new acquaintances were not of a sort to 
improve his morals. 


He had grown very intimate with the younger 
Crebillon—the free-and-easy author of the “ Sofa” 
and ‘“‘ Les Egaremens,”’ whom a romantic English 
girl was by-and-by to come over and marry, incited 
by the perusal of those questionable romances, 
So intimate indeed were Mr. Sterne and the French 
Sentimentalist, that the result was the extraordinary 
and truly Shandean contract which, if it had been 
carried out, would have been one of the oddest 
literary curiosities conceivable. He was to write 
‘an expostulatory letter” to his English friend 
“upon the indecorums of T. Shandy,” to which 
Sterne was to riposter “by recrimination upon 
the liberties in his own works—these are to be 
printed together, Crebillon against Sterne—Sterne 
against Crebillon, the copy to be sold, and the 
money equally divided. This is good Swiss 
policy.” This convention was, however, never 
carried out. Perhaps the Frenchman was lazy, as 
Mr. Sterne, indeed, anticipated he might be. Still 
we may discover in this ‘‘ convention”’ a figure of 
the true relation of Mr. Sterne towards his con- 
temporaries and his contemporaries’ writing—who 
might also “be answered by recrimination upon 
the liberties in their own works.” More to be 
regretted is his new companionship with such 
men. Fresh from Hall Stevenson, and the free 
men of London and Crazy Castle, he was flung 
into the worst circle of Frenchmen—such as 
Crebillon and his friends. 


Sterne, though he had little regard for her, 
kept on decent terms with his wife, and as 
long as he lived took pains to keep her 
fairly supplied with money. He now sent 
for Mrs. Sterne and his daughter Lydia, who 
came to him to Paris, and all three travelled 
to Toulouse, where they spent the winter, 
Sterne having once more broken a blood- 
vessel, and being in a very precarious con- 
dition of health. After moving hither and 
thither, he left his wife and daughter in the 
south of France, returned to Paris, to London, 
enjoyed himself after his manner, made love 
to Lady Percy, and again went abroad on 
his ‘‘ Sentimental Journey.” 


All along this journey he spoke that terribly 
bad French, at least if what he spoke be reflected 
in what he wrote. A demon of perverseness 
would almost appear to have guided his fingers ; 
for, with a strange blindness, he seems unconscious 
of his blunders, and did not take the ordinary 
simple precautions of advice, or even make the 
common corrections. The original MS. of this 
journey is still to be seen, carefully and cleanly 
written out from his rough draught, and as care- 
fully gone over for final alterations. And yet the 
French blunders are jealously preserved. 


Elsewhere we have some amusing specimens. 


In the “Sentimental Journey,” at least, the 
printers carefully repaired his spelling mistakes ; 
but for his French they could no nothing. 
“Tristram Shandy,” however, is thickly sown 
with all sorts of errors—wrongly spelt words, like 
* assimulated,” or “‘ course” for “ curse,” “akes” 
for “ aches,” “statute” for “ statuc,” and man 
more, with strange ungrammatical setentesoanith 
passages that begin with a small letter where 
they should have a capital—not one of which Mr. 
Dodsley’s or Mr. Becket’s “‘ correctors” cared to 
set right. But his spelling in the MS. “ Senti- 
mental Journey” (even as amended by the 
printers) does not do credit to the Halifax school- 
masters. He spells “magazine” ‘“ magazeen,” 
“buyer” “ byer,’’ “ metals ” “ mettles,” “meagre” 
‘““meager,” “ vineyard’’ “ vinierd,” “chevalier” 
“ chevilier,” “ass ’’ “asse,” “ good wine” “ goad 
wine,” “sought” “‘saught,” “forty” “ fourty,” 
with many more. His French, however, on which 
he prided himself, was very weak indeed, both in 
alien and grammar. He had a happy instinct 
for the idioms, which he generally succeeded in 
grasping, though not in the correct shape. His 
letters must have amused his French friends. 
He starts with the famous little carriage that 
only held one passenger, and which he makes 
masculine instead of feminine—a désobligeant 
instead of a désobligeante. The little French 
captain addresses the French lady in this odd 
language—“ Apparament vous etez Flammande ?” 
leaving out the “que.” He also questions her as 
to where she came from, “ Vous n’etez pas de 
Londre ?” . But perhaps the most curious mistake 
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of the whole series occurs at the inn in Montreuil 
(which Mr. Sterne spells in many awkward ways, 
shifting from Montriul to Montriuil), where the 
landlord, speaking of Janatone, tells how “wn 
mylord anglais presentoit un ecu a la fille de 
chambre,” where he uses présenter in the unusual 
sense of “ donner ”’ or “ offrir,” uses the imperfect 
instead of the aorist ; and, finally, makes Janatone 
a fille de chambre, instead of a fille d’auberge, or 
la fille simply. The strange use of présenter 
mystified the French translators wonderfully ; and 
the oddest part of the whole is that in his MS. he 
had “ donnoit,” but struck it out. La Fleur, the 
famous servant, was gifted with a certain capti- 
vating “‘ prevenancy ;”’ “for there was a passport 
in his very looks” which drew every one to him. 
These are merely specimens; but it is not too 
much to say that every bit of French imported 
into the “‘ Sentimental Journey”’ is faulty in some 
degree. When the lady is shut up in the carriage 
with Mr. Sterne, she exclaims, not “ Voici qui est 
plaisant”’—as a French lady might say—but 
*C’est bien comique,’ which is true English- 
French. More droll still is his calling the land- 
lord of his hotel the “ maitre d’hdtel.”’ 


Again Sterne returned to London and 
published the ninth and last thin volume 
of ‘‘Shandy,” taking at the same time an 
opportunity to fall in love with Mrs. Draper, 
‘* liza,” a lady about twenty-five years old, 
wife of Daniel Draper, Esq., counsellor at 
Bombay, and at this time im England for 
the benefit of her health. An amorous 
correspondence ensued, Mr. Sterne calling 
her the Bramine, and himself her Bramin, 
of which the lady, after the famous author’s 
death, was so proud that she published his 
love-letters. : 

This was his last pieco of philandering. 
Eliza sailed off to India—My. Sterne’s health 
got worse and worse; he came to town in the 
beginning of 1768 (his wife and daughter 
now at York) to his lodgings in Bond Street 
and put his ‘‘ Sentimental Journey” to the 
press. He was seized with another. chest 
attack. Iriday, March 18th, was the last 
day of his life. 

He seems to have been left there, at Bond 
Street,—alone, deserted, and entirely dependent 
(scarcely in the sense he had wished) on the hired 
offices of a lodging-house servant. But little is 
known of his last moments. Towards four 
o’clock in the afternoon he complained of cold in 
his feet, and asked the attendant to chafe them. 
Some way this suggests the end of Falstaff. It 
seemed to relieve him; but presently he said the 
cold was mounting yet higher; and while she was 
striving to kindle a warmth in his feet and ankles, 
which a more awful power was driving away, 
some one knocked at the hall-door, and the land- 
lady opening it, found it was a footman sent to 
inquire after Mr. Sterne’s health. In Clifford 
Street, close by, “ Fish” Crawford was having a 
grand dinner-party, served by his “ French cook,” 
and most of the guests at table were friends of 
the dying humorist. Of the company were the 
Dukes of Grafton and Roxburghe, the Earls of 
March and Ossory ; Mr. Garrick, Mr. Hume, and 
Mr. James. Some one haying mentioned his 
illness-—Mr. James most probably—it was pro- 
posed to send to know how he was, and the foot- 
man, whose name has been preserved, was 
despatched to New Bond Street to inquire. The 
landlady was not able, or did not care, to give 
him the latest news, but bade him go up and 
inquire of the attendant. He did so, and entered 
the room just as the deserted Shandean was 
expiring. He stood by and waited to see the 
end; he noted how the wasted arm was suddenly 
raised, as ifto ward off something, caught a murmur 
of “Now it is come!” and then saw his frame 
relaxin death. This was Yorick’s end—a footman 
and a sick-nurse watching his agonies. The 
footman went his way back to the merry party of 
gentlemen in Clifford Street, and told what he had 
seen. The gentlemen, he says, were all very sorry, 
and lamented him very much. ...So Yorick 
passed away—lonely, abandoned. Not in this 
sense, truly, did he mean that poor bald scrap of 
philosophy which he had set down in his Tristram 
to be interpreted—when he wished to die in an 
inn, and to have the cold hired offices of strangers 
to soothe his last moments. This was a poor bit 
of Shandyism, set down to startle the crowd. 
Perhaps it came back on him, when he saw the 
footman standing in the doorway, and felt the 
woman secretly stripping him of his ornaments. 
For it was said, that while one hired hand was 


chafing the poor Shandean’s icy limbs, the other 











was busy plundering him of his gold sleeve- 
buttons. But, as will be seen, a still more horrid 
mystery—like the feu follet of a graveyard—was 
destined to overshadow what remained of Yorick. 


And now comes the last earthly scene of 
all, one of unusual ghastliness; not, indeed, 
supported by conclusive evidence, yet in 
itself probable enough. 

In the Bayswater Road, not very far from 
Tyburn Gate, a new burying-ground had been 
opened—attached to that church in Hanover 
Square where the more fashionable marriage-rites 

re celebrated. We can readily find our way to 
it now, for it is notorious among the neglected 
graveyards of London: and is useful as a sort of 
huge pit for the rubbish of the ruinous houses 
that hem it in closely all round..... It was 
then “the new burying-ground, near Tyburn ;” 
and to this spot, on the day of his interment, at 
twelve o’clock noon, came a single mourning 
coach, with “two gentlemen inside.” One of 
them is known to have been Becket, his publisher ; 
the other we fairly assume to have been his friend 
Mr. James. The bell, over the soiled and grimed 
dead-house, was not allowed toring. And in this 
“‘ private” manner (a privacy almost amounting 
to shame) was the body of the great humorist 
consigned to earth. The “two gentlemen” re- 
presented the splendid roll of nobility and gentry 
that “‘pranced’’ before his sermons!... . When 
the “two gentlemen”? were seeing the earth laid 
upon their friend’s remains, there were other and 
more profane eyes watching from the road, and 
marking the spot. At that time the tribe of 
resurrection-men pursued their calling as lawlessly 
as highwaymen did theirs upon the road. And 
this “ new Tyburn burying-ground” had already 
acquired a notoriety, as being the scene of con- 
stant outrages of this kind. Only a few months 
before it had become necessary to place regular 
watchers there, and a large mastilf dog: in spite 
of which precautions, the infamous spoliation 
continued. Two nights after, on the 24th, the 
men came, dug up the body, placed it in a case, 
and sent it away down to Cambridge. “ Mr. 
Collignon, B.M.,” of Trinity, was then Professor 
of Anatomy, and it had been disposed of to him. 
These aids to medical science being costly, and 
procured with difficulty, Mr. Collignon invited 
some friends to see him illustrate anatomy on the 


body that had been sent down to him from | 


London; and an old friend of Mr. Sterne, who 
was of the party, was inexpressibly shocked at 
recognising the familiar features, and fainted away 
on the spot. It was too late, unfortunately, to 
save the body from the knife, for the dissection 
had nearly been completed. What a close to 
Yorick’s strange career, which began in wandcer- 
ings, and brought him back thus finally to his old 
University! Thereis even a grim lurid Shandeism 
over the scene, a charnel-house humour in that 
recognition of the strange lean Yorick features— 
more lean in death—upon the dissecting table. 
But the evidence on which the story is founded 
seems too convincing not to be accepted. 

Sterne was in his fifty-fifth year. He died 
in debt, and his wife and daughter were 
velieved by subscription. 

It remains to add that these volumes (the 
style of which is somewhat like an uninten- 
tional caricature of the style of the biographer 
of Frederick) are too bulky by at least one- 
half. 





GEORGE SAND’S PLAY, ‘‘ LE MARQUIS 
DE VILLEMER.” 


Ie Marquis de Villemer. Par George Sand 
(Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres.) 

VHE subject of this play is borrowed from 
a novel bearing the same title. The 
novel belongs to George Sand’s last manner, 
and is one of her most charming creations. 
It is curious to note the progress, the growth, 
and the changes of George Sand’s talent; at 
first fiery, enthusiastic, passionate, it has 
become, by subtle gradations, nobler and 
purer. Liberal ideas, always forcibly illus- 
trated in her works, have aroused the anger 
or the scorn of the class opposed to progress, 
but, on the other hand, have gained for the 
author immense sympathies amongst the 
youth of France, the working men, and all 
the liberal party. These sympathies were 
grandly displayed on the first representation 
of ‘‘ Le Marquis de Villemer.”’ The houses 
adjoining the theatre were illuminated, and 
the crowd at the door surpassed all precedent. 
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The success was complete; and, when the 
play was over, the crowd went to the author’s 

ouse to demonstrate its admiration by cries 
of ‘* Vive George Sand!” It seemed that we 
had gone back to the daysof ‘‘le romantisme,” 
when actual fights took place to assert the 
rights of the romantic authors against their 
classic enemies; only, on this occasion, the 
admirers had nobody to fight against, for they 
were unanimous. 

It must be confessed that this manifestation 
had not been solely prompted by the author’s 
talent. No doubt the brayos were often 
addressed to the defender of liberty—to the 
well-known opinions of the author as well 
as to her literary merits ; for talent alone 
has not the privilege or power of rousing 
enthusiasm in the mass of people ; to achieve 
that, the talent must have been employed to 
serve some idea already familiar to the 
public, and with which it sympathizes. It 
is, however, astonishing to find that a non- 
political play has been chosen for the object 
of this manifestation. Is it not that the 
people have waited for it on purpose? and 
that, with the tact sometimes shown by 
masses, they wanted their verdict to stand 

ure of selfishness, to rally all opinions? 
Whatever may have been the causes of 
success, it is a deserved success. Into none 
of her works has the author put so much 
refinement and simplicity, and so much 
grandeur; we find these qualities scattered 
in her other novels, but in this they are so 
combined as to form a delightful fiction, 
which might be real. The passionate element, 
which occupied such a large part in Georg 
Sand’s earlier works, is to be found in ** Lo 
Marquis de Villemer” subdued by softer 
sentiments, and, instead of fatiguing the 
reader by violent and recurring outbursts, 
only quickens the interest in the proper place. 

Admirers of good style and subtle studies 
of character will regret to see all the deli- 
eacies of the novel huddled together, or 
smothered in the play. The exigencies of the 
stage are pitiless; the dialogues must be 
lively, and therefore the eyents which we 
see dawning, and then developing, in the 
novel are thrust violently upon us in the 
play. The equilibrium of the characters 
(which we think admirable in the noyel) is 
sacrificed in a great measure. The Duke 
becomes almost brutal; the Marquis loses for 
us the iaterest that we had in following the 
progress of his book; Diane is too daring; 
and—oh! the greatest loss of the whole— 
nothing is given us for the. proud and 
dignified flight of Mdlle. de St. Geneix— 
nothing for her life in the solitude of the 
mountains, for her sorrows, for the scenes in 
the snow! How soon she seems to yield in 
the play when we have read how she fled, 
how she crushed her heart, how she chose a 
desolate lonely life, how she almost died 
rather than relax from her dignity! But, 
for those who have not read the novel, the 
play is good; and it is curious to observe 
how some accepted rules have been upset by 
it. It is said that a moral play, a play with- 
out dark characters and violent situations, 
must prove afailure. Here is one, with simple 
action and natural characters, achieving as 
great a success as ever was known ; for it was 
not only the run of a week; it steadily con- 
tinues to bring, night after night, its crowd— 
which, to be admitted, needs to be provided 
with tickets at least a week beforehand, 

Tho subject is this :—The Marchioness of 
Villemer has two sons by different husbands. 
The eldest, the Duke Gaétan d’Aléria, is a 
man of pleasure, witty, kind-hearted, but 
with a sort of good-natured selfishness, which 
makes him ruin himself first, then his mother, 
and afterwards nearly also his brother. The 
Marquis Urbain de-Villemer 1s a very dif- 
ferent man—scrious, profound, learned, and 
melancholy, living aloof from society, and 
preparing a-great historical work, 

The + hal nevada at the beginning of the 
play, is waiting for Mdlle. Caroline de 
St. Geneix, who has been recommended 
to her as @ companion by the Baronne 
d’Arglade. This scene is perfect. The grace 
and generosity of the Marchioness, together 
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with her finesse, and her slight, gentle 
sarcasms, reveal her character at once; and 

uite as easily we are made acquainted with 
the modesty, force, and dignity of Caroline. 
‘‘ Passons aux défauts,” says the old lady; 
‘il faut que je vous en trouve sous peine 
de me ruiner: étes-vous légére? étes-vous 
coquette ?” ‘ Jene suis ni légére ni coquette, 
Madame,” answers the girl, with simplicity. 
Then she describes her position in a few 
touching words:—she lost her father at 
seventeen, then her sister’s husband died, 
leaving his widow and four children without 
any fortune; she must work for them ;—and 
concludes by saying, half seriously and half 
in jest, ‘‘Quand on a a peine le temps de 
dormir, on n’a guére celui de réver.” The 
Marchioness is so pleased with her new com- 
panion that she offers her 2400 fr. instead of 
1800 fr. Then comes the Duke d’Aléria, the 
beloved sinner, the mother’s favourite child, 
in spite of his faults. He learns that Urbain 
has paid his debts, and refuses this generosity 
in hard words, regretting not to have blown 
his brains out. e Marquis begs him, in 
the name of his mother’s love, and in his 
own, not to allow his pride to speak louder 
than his heart ; he becomes so persuasive that 
Gaétan exclaims, ‘‘Ah! monfrére. . . mon 
frére! sais-tu que je t’ai toujours mal aimé ?” 
He forms the best of resolutions—he will live 
with his mother, break off the old ties, and 
become reasonable ; but very soon he begins 
to notice how clever, handsome, and amiable 
Caroline is, and tries to make her understand 
his admiration in more than transparent 
words, to which she does not seem to attach 
the slightest importance. The Marchioness, 
who cannot resign herself to the extinction 
of her house for want of heirs, had hoped 
that the Duke would make a grand match; 
but he isalready forty years old—ruined; and 
the good lady is not so sure of his remaining 
in the right path as to confide him a wife’s 


* happiness; therefore she must try to marry 


the Marquis. Shefindsascheme. A wealthy, 
romantic, beautiful, and noble young lady, 
Diane de Saintrailles, is the ward of her most 
intimate friend, Le Comte de Duniéres, and 
they agree that this girl is to become Urbain’s 
wife. She is brought to the castle, for it 
has been impossible to make the Marquis 
go to see her. On this occasion a great 
mistake takes place ; from the praises she has 
heard about Urbain, and from the good im- 
pression she has of his brother, she fancies 
the Duke to be the Marquis, and is greatly 
pleased with him. Urbain, however, is 
pressed by his mother; she wants him to 
larg to her entreaties and undeceive Diane ; 

ut he is in love with Caroline, and needs to 
ascertain her sentiments towards him; he 
asks for her advice, which she gives, bravely 
repressing her own love, and begging him to 
obey his mother. 

N’attendez donc pas que votre mére s’épouvante 
et s’affaiblisse ; prenez garde! Quelque chose que 
vous décidiez aujourd’hui ou plus tard, pensez 
toujours &.ceci: c’est que, quand nos parents 
aimés ne sont plus, tout ce que nous aurions pu 
faire pour leur rendre la vie heureuse et longue se 
gece devant nous avec une cruelle évidence! 

plus petites fautes deviennent alors des crimes, 
et il ne doit plus y avoir un moment de repos 
pour celui qui garde le souvenir d’une douleur 
sérieuse infligée par lui A sa mére qui n’est plus. 

Diane soon perceives that Urbain does not 
care for her; but she is made to believe that 
the Marquis, who has ruined himself to pay 
his brother’s debts, would be ashamed to 
marrya rich wife, and her romantic generosity 
prompts her to make the first steps. She 
imnocently offers him her hand and her for- 
tune, but is gently and kindly repelled by 
Urbain, whose heart is full of Caroline, and 
whose jealousy is so kindled by his brother’s 
conduct that, forgetting all delicacy and 
justice, he becomes cruel and sarcastic, and 
+ aaer neither sharp nor bitter words. His 

espair betrays his secret; and, the emotion 
being too much for him (he suffers from 
disease of the heart), he feels faint and giddy, 
breaks a pane of glass to get a little fresh air, 
and swoons. Curoline, who has heard a 
scream, hastens and finds the Marquis 





stretched on the floor; she lifts him up, 
tries to make him come to life again, w.th 
the help of Gaétan, who, after a while, goes 
away to fetch a doctor. Mdlle. de St. 
Geneix watches all night, and retires as 
soon as Urbain awakes, and leaves him with 
his brother; then a generous struggle fol- 
lows, in which the Duke tells Urbain to marry 
Madlle. de St. Geneix. He has admired her, 
it is true, but he feels that he may be in love 
with another woman before. a week is over, 
whilst Urbain’s affections last for life. This 
sacrifice is rendered easy by Diane, who, 
haying learned that Gaétan is ruined, and 
has ruined his relations, and having been 
always more pleased with him than with his 
brother, is willing to marry the reprobate to 
make him a better man, and to enable him 
to give back what he had received. Of 
course, the changeful Duke is overjoyed—for 
he has been trying all along, out of duty, not 
to be in love with the charming girl destined 
for his brother ; and he seizes the first oppor- 
tunity to do it without remorse and ingrati- 
tude. He is so happy that he decides to 
bring about his brother’s marriage with 
Malle. de St. Geneix in spite of the difficul- 
ties, for it is extremely difficult. Caroline is 
too proud to consent to a secret marriage, 
and it will not be easy to obtain from the 
Marchioness, not only her agreement, but 
what Caroline requires—namely, that Mdme. 
la Marquise de Villemer will beg Mdlle. de 
St. Geneix to become her son’s wife. 
Gaétan, with undaunted confidence, breaks 
the news to his mother, and obtains every- 
thing from her; but, on her way to fulfil her 
promise, she meets the ill-natured Madame 
d’Arglade, who says how astonished she is to 
hear that Caroline is going to marry the 
Marquis, when she knows her to be in love 
with the Duke. When called upon to prove 
what she advances, she says that Mdlle. de 
St. Geneix has passed a whole night with the 
Duke, in the library (when she was watching 
Urbain). The Marchioness, full of indigna- 
tion, accuses Mdlle. de St. Geneix, who dis- 
dains to defend herself; and, when Urbain 
comes to meet Caroline, he learns that she is 
gone. He asks for an explanation, which 
his mother refuses to give, and the Duke, 
guessing the truth, writes to Caroline, ‘‘-You 
are calumniated; come.’’ She does come 
back ; and Gaétan tells his mother how Caro- 
line has watched Urbain, whilst he himself 
had gone to fetch a doctor—how the noble 
girl, rather than awaken anxieties, had sub- 
mitted to suffer from an odious lie; and the 
Marchioness, forgetting her pride, kneels be- 
fore Caroline to beg her pardon; but Mdlle. de 
St. Geneix prevents her, and falls in her arms. 

This last scene has been especially ap- 
plauded, and justly ; it is full of noble senti- 
ments naturally expressed, and Caroline de 
— personified a large class when she 
said :— 

Je sais bien que les malheureux ont mauvaise 

grace a se plaindre. Il y en a tant qui manquent 
de courage et de fierté, c’est tant pis pour ceux qui 
n’en manquent pas : tous doivent étre soupgonnés. 
Quel était mon crime 4 moi? Je suis ici pour 
travailler, et je travaille ; je ne me méle de rien 
que de faire mon devoir, sans jamais me plaindre 
de mon tort. Je ne cherche l’amitié et la con- 
fiance de personne. On vient malgré moi me 
connaitre, me deviner, lire dans mon cceur, le 
troubler, le déchirer, le sommer de se rendre! et, 
quand on croit avoir vaincu ma fierté, on me fait 
comparaitre devant un tribunal ; on m’interroge, on 
m’interpréte, on scrute les pensées qu’on m’at- 
tribue, et l’on me jette a la téte celui dont on me 
suppose éprise! et cela, parce qu’on ne daigne pas 
supposer que je puisse avoir un service 4 rendre en 
secret, un devoir 4 remplir, un chagrin d épargner ! 
C’était pourtant bien simple a se dire. Ah! gardez 
vos réparations et rendez-moi ma liberté. Je ne 
demande pas que l’on me dédommage et que |’on 
me console ; je demande que l’on m’oublie.” 
_ The principles of self-respect so strongly 
em in the French people, and the 
right of each individual to exact respect from 
others, are, in a great measure, what makes 
‘* Le Marquis de Villemer” so popular; for 
the masses are pleased to find their ideas so 
well embodied, and their rights so forcibly 
asserted. E. H. 
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NOTICES. 


Shakespeare: His Birthplace, Home, and 
Grave. A Pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon in 
the Autumn of 1863. By the Rev. J. M. 
Jephson. With Photographic Illustrations by 
Ernest Edwards, Esq. (Lovell Reeve & Co.) 
—Mnr. JEPusON contesses to his speech being 
“ weak and stammering ;”—our politeness bids us 
not contradict him. The book, however, contains 
the kind of information which visitors to Stratford- 
upon-Avon will relish during the Tercentenary 
commemoration—in spite of such specimens of 
fine writing as the following, describing the visit 
to the poet’s tomb. ‘The church,” he says, “ is 
in itself a noble structure, surrounded by fine 
trees, and built on the bank of the beautiful Avon, 
which on one side bounds the churchyard. As I 
approached it under an avenue of lime-trees I 
thought how often the poet had trodden the same 
path. Here he had probably learned his first 
lessons in divinity, upon which his works show 
that he had thought deeply and accurately. 
Hither he had accompanied the christening party, 
when his children, Susanna, Harriet, and Judith, 
had been baptised. Here he had joined the 
crowd of his fellow-citizens in after-days when they 
were ‘knelled to the parish church,’ and endured 
the prosing of some worthy preacher, who endeav- 
oured to soothe the fidgetiness of his congregation 
with ‘ Have patience, good people; have patience ;’ 
or sat amused upon his bench while ‘ coughing 
drowned the parson’s saw.’ Here he followed 
the bier of his only son with sorrow to the grave, 
and hither he himself was borne at last, when all 
too soon he left the world of which he was the 
benefactor, and will be till the crack of doom; 
for divines may preach and philosophers may 
theorise, but whatever philosophers or divines 
will ever convey such lessons of practical wisdom, 
or speak so inwardly to the conscience, as the 
author of ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Lear,’ and ‘ Othello’? ” 
Mr. Edwards’s fifteen photographs are the best 
portion of the book, but again Mr. Jephson can- 
not let well alone. He calls Mr. Edwards’s camera 
“almost as great a worker of wonders as Aaron’s 
rod.” However, with all its faults, ‘‘ Shakespeare : 
his Birthplace, Home, and Grave,” is a welcome 
contribution to the Tercentenary literature of 
1864. 

Shakespeare’s Jest-Books; comprising Merie 
Tales of Skelton, Jests of Scogin, Sackfull of 
Newes, Tarlion’s Jests, Merrie Conceited Jests of 
George Peele, and Jacke of Dover. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Carew Hazlitt. 
(Willis and Sotheran.)—Tuis collection of Jest- 
Books is the companion volume to that which we 
lately noticed. To the English philologist and 
antiquary these jest-books are valuable; but the 
reader must not imagine that, because the names 
of Skelton, Tarlton, and Peele figure on the title- 
pages, these dramatists and actors had anything to 
do with the compilation of these volumes. As in 
“ Joe Miller’s Jests,” the name gives no indication 
of the authorship, and the “ Merie Tales and 
Jests’’ themselves are many of them culled from 
old Monkish legends which were current centuries 
before the discovery of the art of printing. The 
coarser stories are found in every European lan- 
guage of the period, and these English tales are no 
broader than are those contained in the “ Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles,” or in the “ Decameron” 
of Boccaccio. In his “Balme from Gilead to 
recover Conscience, ‘a Sermon preached at Paul’s 
Crosse, Oct. 20, 1616,” Samuel Ward of Ipswich 
thus anathematizes players and jesters :—‘ As for 
the players, and jesters, and rhymers, and all that 
rabblement—tell them thou wilt one day be in 
earnest with them, and, though thou sufferest them 
to persecute thee upon their stages, and show their 
wit, and break their jests on thee now, thou wilt 
owe it them,” &. The volume is elegantly got- 
up, and will be welcome to lovers of Elizabethan 
literature. 

Laurie’s Series of First-class Readers. Sketches 
of the English Constitution and Sketches of 
Political Economy. Edited by J. 8. Laurie, one - 
of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, editor of 
the Graduated and of the Standard Series of 
Reading-Books. (Machy, and Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co.)—TueEseE admirable little volumes are in- 
tended more particularly for use in schools, but 
many persons who consider themselves educated, 
and even highly educated, might read them with 
interest and profit. This does not at all detract 
from their educetiohal value; for the subjects of 
which they treat are expounded in such a simple 
and pointed manner that boys will have little 
difficulty in understanding the lessons thus 
taught ; while, at the same time, there is room for 


| the teacher to expound and amplify these lessons, 
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Brevity is here happily combined with clearness, 
and generalization with sufficiency of detail. 
As Political Economy is every a claiming 
more and more attention from all classes of 
the community, this introduction to it cannot 
fail to be of great service. Within the compass 
of eighty pages, the reader is presented, and 
in an interesting manner, with the principal 
acknowledged doctrines in regard to wealth, 
money, economy, capital, co-operation, the di- 
vision of labour, wages, the difference of wages 
in different employments, the rent of land, freo 
trade, credit, the cost of production, taxation, 
the land-tax, tithes, poor-rates, corn lienations, 
strikes, &c. The only economical subject of im- 
portance left out is the all-important one of 
population; but this, however much to be re- 
gretted, cannot be complained of in the present 
backward state of public opinion on that subject. 
There are some members of Parliament who would 
be none the worse for reading the “ Sketches of the 
English Constitution.” 

The Life of ihe Lord Jesus Christ. Translated 
from the German of J. P. Lange, D.D., by Sophia 
Taylor. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. Marcus 
Dods, A.M. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.)— 
Dr. Lanee’s works, being learned and orthodox 
and not unintelligible, are amongst those German 
treatises which have been highly praised by our 
own orthodox critics. Bishop Ellicott, for example, 
has expressed a wish that this Life of Christ 
should be translated into English, and Messrs. 
Clark have accordingly selected it for a place in 
their series of translations. The whole work will 
be in six volumes, of which three have now 
appeared. An ordinary English reader who shall 
have read this work to the end will be entitled to 
claim credit for having performed no inconsiderable 
intellectual feat. German literally translated into 
English is apt to seem almost harder than when 
it is read in the original, and the enormous 
quantity contained in books like Dr. Lange’s not 
only takes up a corresponding time, but exerts a 
continual pressure upon the spirits. Probably this 
book will be used for reference rather than read 
through. In either case, there is much in it to 
exercise the faculties and stimulate the thought of 
those who have been accustomed chiefly to the 
commentaries of Scott or of Barnes. But, in 
order to be enjoyed by the English reader, 
almost all German writings require to be repro- 
duced by an English mind, and Dr. Lange’s 
are no exception to this rule. Ilis style is 
comparatively straightforward, but his nomen- 
clature is all strange to English ears, and his 
humour or irony itself reads very heavy in the 
translation. We repeat, however, that this work 
cannot fail to be instructive to those who study 
or consult it. We select a well-expressed passage, 
bearing upon a present controversy :—‘‘ God’s 
love is as strong as hell and as death. Even when 
He punishes man and casts him down into hell, 
He manifests, by the jealous zeal of his justice, 
that He will not remove from him. And, if the 
strongest and hardest words be uttered concerning 
the separation between God and man in his evil 
nature, if the eternity of punishment be spoken of, 
what else is said but that the punishments of hell 
are divine and heavenly? 1s then eternity an 
infinite number of years, or the endlessness of 
time? Mutilated theological notions have cer- 
tainly caused an arithmetical to take the place of 
a religious idea of eternity. But eternity, as a 
religious idea, is the infinite, the divine, in time 
itself. Only where God is, is eternity. Hence 
the eternity of punishment is the consecration of 
punishment, in which God is present to the lost 
in holiest concealment. But where He is present, 
His whole self is there, even as love. God never 
removes from man” (vol. i., p. 28). The contri- 
butions of the editor are valuable, and refer to 
the most recent literature of the subject, as for 
example to M. Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus.” 

Mexico, Ancient and Modern. By M. Michel 
Chevalier, Member of the Institute. Translated, 
under the Author’s superintendence, by Thomas 
Alpass. Two Volumes. (Maxwell & Co.)—In 
reviewing M. Chevalier’s “ Le Mexique Ancien et 
Moderne” in Tur Reaper last midsummer, the 
reviewer closed the article with this remark :— 
“Notwithstanding the annexation of Savoy, 
France is entitled to our thanks for what she has 
done for Italy ; and she will equally be entitled to 
them if she should succeed in restoring order and 
tranquillity in Mexico.”” M.Chevalier’s book has 
been supposed to have drawn much of its in- 
spiration from the Emperor of the French—in 
confirmation of which it is said to have first 
promulgated the idea that the way to calm 
the agitated waters of Mexican revolution and 
disunion was to instal “the Archduke Ferdinand 





Maximilian, brother to the Emperor of Austria, 
as king of Mexico, and to keep up a French army 
until his authority should have become firmly 
established.” With some little complacency in the 
opening sentence of the introduction by M. Cheva- 
lier, dated Paris, 10th March, 1864, which is pre- 
fixed to Mr. Alpass’s translation, reference is 
made to this suggestion. “ Events have spoken 
for themselves since this volume was published in 
French” are his words. ‘“ The author believes 
he does not exaggerate in saying that in most 
points they have shown him to be in the right.” 
The introduction, which consists of eleven pages, 
enters fully into the difficulties thrown in the way 
of the proposed arrangement by the higher Mexican 
clergy. Until that clement of discord is per- 
fectly removed, we cannot but think that the 
Archduke Maximilian shows the better part of 
valour in remaining in Europe. ‘‘ The Archduke 
will arrive in Mexico,” says M. Chevalier in his 
introduction, “not with a staff of Germans, 
military and administrative, but (as the author 
anticipated) alone, with his portfolio under his 
arm. He will have two armies to guard his throne 
—one composed of Mexican troops, the other 
formed and disciplined by France, and commanded 
by French officers, with a large number of French 
soldiery in its ranks.” As long as the latter 
remain, we may, perhaps, hear of no further 
Mexican revolutions; but De Foe would have 
asked, had he now been living, “ What if the 
French should go?” ‘The translation of Mr. 
Alpass, bearing as it does the imprimatur of 
the author himself, must be satisfactory to the 
mere English reader, who thus is enabled to con- 
sulé a most comprehensive work on a subject of 
the greatest political interest. 

Index Geographicus ; being a List, alphabetically 
arranged, of the principal Places on the Globe, 
with the Countries and Subdivisions of the Countries 
in which they are situated, and their Latitudes 
and Longitudes. Compiled especially with Keith 
Johnston’s Royal Atlas, but applicable to all 
Modern Atlases and Maps. (Blackwoods.)—WeE 
have given the title at length, because it does, 
what title-pages now-a-days seldom do, very fairly 
represent the contents of the volume to which it 
is prefixed. To a certain extent, this thick and 
closely-printed royal octavo volume of 676 pages, 
in double columns, forms a condensed Gazetteer 
of all the principal places on the globe, giving, 
besides their latitude and longitude, the exact 
subdivision of the country preceding the name of 
the country itself, as thus :—‘“ Devonport ; Devon, 
England,...50.23N. Lat. ...4.11 W. Long.” —and 
adding, in every case, the number of the map and 
position on the same, according to Keith Johnston’s 
Royal Atlas. So with the subdivisions of a 
country :—“ Devonshire, part of ; England, 50.50 
N. Lat. ...2.55 W. Long.;’’ and with rivers, 
mountains, forests, &c. :—“* Exe, R; Devon, 
England, 50.37 N. Lat. ... 3.26 W. Long. ;” 
— Hartland, P; Devon, England, 50.2 N. Lat... . 
4.31 W. Lat. ;’—“ Dartmoor Forest; Devon, 
England, 50.35 N. Lat.... 4.0 W. Lat.” The 
entire volume exhibits some 150,000 names, in 
strict alphabetical order, and, as far as we have 
tested the book, giving such information as we 
have instanced above with extreme accuracy, and 
including, as well as those of the principal places, 
many names of such as are insignificant, and par- 
ticularly those of towns in the colonies, America, 
India, and the East, and of places mentioned by 
African travellers, such as the missionary station 
of “ Rabbai, or Rabbai Mpia; Zanguebar, Africa, 
3.48 8. Lat... . 39.32 E. Long.” Indeed we can- 
not but express the great satisfaction the work has 
given us, from the very comprehensive plan of 
its execution, in every instance in which we have 
consulted its pages, and we therefore have no 
hesitation in recommending it as one of the most 
useful books of ready reference to the geographical 
student, or as a valuable handbook for either the 
library or counting-house. 

Life and Letters of Washington Irving. By his 
Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. VolumelV. (Bohn). 
—Mr. Bony, to this reprint of Mr. Irving’s life 
of his celebrated uncle, has added four foot-notes, 
Only one of which, however (that given at page 





‘to send out counsel and witnesses to America to 
ascertain the laws of copyright there, as well as 
the facts connected with first or simultaneous 
publications in the respective countries. This 
exaction alone would have probably cost five 
thousand pounds!” 

An Ode to Shakespeare: suggested by his Ter- 
centenary. By F. B. Calvert, A.M. +(Edinburgh: 
Elgin and Sons. Pp. 32.)—Mr. Catvert’s “Ode” 
is pointed and vigorous. He has chosen the heroic 
measure, and uses it flowingly. His enthusiasm 
is genuine, and he has expressed it in a scholarly 
and tasteful form. 

We have received from Messrs. Longman 
& Co. Part IV. of J. E. Wood’s Homes with- 
out Hands; being an Account of the Habita- 
tions constructed by Various Animals, classed 
according to their Principles of Construction. The 
woodcuts are excellent, and the book is sure to 
become popular.—From Mr. Murray we have a 
small but very excellent edition of The Principal 
Speeches and Addresses of His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort: with an Introduction, giving 
some Outlines of his Character. The admirable 
portrait which accompanies the volume is engraved 
after a photograph by Mayall. — Messrs. Gall 
and Inglis send Jnstant Salvation by the Instant 
Acceptance of a Mediator and Surety, by the 
Rev. James Gall, and an edition of The One 
Hundred and Thirty Hymns and Melodies, edited 
by Rev. C. H. Bateman, harmonized by William 
Watson. 

AmoNnG pamphlets on our table we may note 
False Christs and the True; or, The Gospel History 
maintained in answer to Strauss and Renan: A 
Sermon preached before the National Bible Society 
of Scotland, by the Rey. John Cairns, D.D. 
(Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas)—a very 
able general criticism and contrast of the views of 
the two writers, by a man whose reputation for 
speculative ability and learning is peculiarly high 
among the Scottish divines.—We have also a 
reprint, in pamphlet form, of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s recent Pastoral Letter (Rivingtons) ; 
The Oxford Declaration: A Letter to the Rev. 
W. R. Fremantle and the Oxford Committee, by 
Robert Archer Thompson, M.A., author of the 
Burnett Prize Essay on “Christian Theism” 
(Rivingtons), assigning his reasons for declining 
to sign the Declaration; a pamphlet of similar 
import, but addressing itself more especially to 
the part of the Oxford Declaration referring to 
the doctrine of Everlasting Punishment, entitled 
A Brief Address of Protestation to the Clergy 
of the United Church of England and Ire- 
land, by John B. McClellan, M.A., Vicar 
of Bottisham, Cambs., and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
Clerical Subscription considered, in a Letter to 
Henry Hoare, Esq., from the Archdeacon of 
London (Rivingtons)—said Letter being Dr. Hale’s 
defence of the practice of subscription; a pam- 
phlet on the same subject, entitled Clerical Sub- 
scription and the Act of Uniformity (Rivingtons), 
also maintaining that “ to construct a Christian 
church on a non-doctrinal basis is not only an 
experiment new in practice, but is altogether new 
in idea,” but at the same time desiring a revi- 
sion of the Act of Uniformity—being an annotated 
edition of a sermon preached before the University 
of Oxford on Sexagesima Sunday by the Rey. T. 
E. Espin, B.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Queen’s College, Birmingham; and the Sermon 
preached at the Installation of the most Rev. 
Richard Chenevix, Lord Archbishop of Dublin, 
as Bishop of Kildare, by the Worshipful and 
Rey. Charles Crosthwaite, A.M., Canon of the 
Cathedral of St. Brigid, Kildare, and Vicar- 
General of the Diocese (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, 
& Co.) Among non-theological pamphlets we 
have England, Denmark, and Germany, by 8. 
E. B. Bouverie-Pusey (J. H. and James Parker), 
being an endeavour to prove, in answer to the 
question “Shall we go to War against German 
for Denmark ?” first, “‘ that we are under no obli- 
gation to wage such a war;” secondly, “that it 
would be unjust ;” and, thirdly, “that, even if not 


unjust, it would be terribly impolitic ;”—also, 


| 


833), can interest the general reader. It relates to | 


the question of international copyright, and gives in 
the concluding sentence the reasons which induced 
Mr. Bohn to compromise the action brought 
against him by Mr. Murray for infringement of 
copyright, by purchasing the copyright and 
paying the costs on both sides, those of Mr. 
Murray alone, according to his letter to Washington 
Irving, to which the note refers, having then 
already “run up to £850.” After all this outlay, 
Mr. Bohn says, “the climax of absurd legislation 
in this affair was, that we were both called upon 
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Our Colonies: being an Essay on the Advantages 
accruing to the British Nation from us Possession 
of the Colonies, by John Plummer, late a Factory 
Operative (W. Tweedie) ; 2 second edition of Dr. 
Beke’stract Who Discovered the Sources ofthe Nile? 
({Villiams and Norgate); Letter to the Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Peel, Rart., M.P.,ona Plan for Con- 
verling the Royal Dublin Society and Museum of 
Trish Industry into a National Institution for Ire- 
land (Williamsand Norgate) ; and The Shakespeare 
Festival ; or, the Birth of the World's Poet: An 
Ode, by Nicholas Michell, reprinted from the New 
Monthly Magazine, with additions. (Tegg & Co.) 
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—Mr. Michell, in thirteen pages of verse, ima- 


omy the course of Shakespeare’s life, eulogises 
im, and anticipates the Tercentenary proceedings 
in London, at Stratford, and elsewhere. 
an extract :— 


He toiled ’mid clouds, caught life’s most varied hues: 
Men’s deeds and countless aims he looked behind; 
No flower unto the bee did sweets refuse, 
His own, his own, the mighty world of Mind! 
There every land he trod, untrod before— 
Each passion-wilderness, thought’s shadowy dell, 
Each nook of character, each ruin hoar 
Of sadness, and each Isle where pleasnres dwell; 
And beauty was to him the boundless deep, 
O’er whose bright bosom still ne loved to sweep: 
All passions, feelings, unto mortals known, 
He grasped, portrayed, expounding life’s great dream ; 
Yes, the wide world of Mind was Shakespeare’s own; 
And there he reigned supreme. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


O-DAY General Garibaldi receives, in the Crystal 
Palace, the address and sword from the Italian 
Reception Committee. His son, Menotti, also will 
receive a sword. Prior to the ceremony of pre- 
sentation, an Italian concert will be performed in 
honour of the General by the principal ariistes 
of the Italian Opera. On Monday, selected as 
being a shilling day, Garibaldi will receive in the 
same place a multitude of other addresses from 
places he is unable personally to visit. The profits 
from these fétes are to be given to the Testimonial 
Fund. Great preparations are being made at the 
Crystal Palace for the Shakespeare Tercentenary 
on Saturday next. 

Trere is quite a rush for tickets for the annual 
dinner of the Royal Literary Fund at St. James’s 
Hall, on the 18th of May, at which the Prince 
of Wales will take the chair. No tickets will 
be issued after the 30th of April, and in no 
case except to stewards, officers, or members, who 
must countersign them or they will not be ad- 
mitted. 

Mr. Dickens presided at the Annual Dinner 
in aid of the Funds of University College Hospital, 
held in Willis’s Rooms on Tuesday last. He 
urged, in an admirable and characteristic speech, 
the claims of the institution both as a hospital and 
as a celebrated school of medicine. Subscriptions 
and donations to the amount of £1500 were 
announced at the meeting. 

HERE is rather a rich instance of French fami- 
liarity with English manners in a book of no less 
importance than M. Taine’s “ Histoire de la Litté- 
rature Anglaise,” recently published. At p. 653 
of vol. iii. of that work, M. Taine, speaking of 
extreme deference to authority as an English cha- 
racteristic, adds that this is seen in the constitution 
of the English family—‘ where,” says he, “ the 
father calls himself governor (s’appelle governor), 
can disinherit his children, and maintains overthem, 
even in the smallest circumstances of domestic 
life, a degree of authority and of dignity unknown 
amongst us in France.” What next? 

Mr. Boorn has this day issued “ The Shake- 
speare Gallery: a Reproduction in Commemora- 
tion of the Tercentenary Celebration of the Poet’s 
Birth.” The original publication consisted of two 
very large, unwieldy, imperial folio volumes, the 
plates of which are here admirably reproduced by 
photography, under the superintendance of Mr. 
Ayling ot Oxford Street. 

The Armourer is the title of a new reli- 
gious monthly serial published by Mr. Tresidder 
at one penny each number, edited by Mr. John 
Hampden. 

Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT announce as in 
preparation :—‘‘ The Life of Josiah Wedgwood,” 
from his private correspondence and family papers, 
by Eliza Meteyard, with portrait and illustrations ; 
“William Shakspeare, his Life and Works,” by 
Victor Hugo, authorized English translation ; 
“ Janita’s Cross,’ by the author of “ St. Olave’s ;” 
* A Journey from London to Persepolis,” includ- 
ing wanderings in the Caucasus, Georgia, Daghes- 
tan, Armenia, and Persia, &c., by J. Ussher, 
F.R.G.S., with illustrations; ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
the Life and Adventures of Sir George Burdett 
L’Estrange,” Chamberlain to seven Viceroys of 
Ireland, with portraits; “John Greswold,” by 
the author of “ Paul Ferroll ;” “My Life and 
Recollections,’’ by the Hon. Grantley Berkeley ; 
“Not Dead Yet,” by J. C. Jeaffreson ; “ Remi- 
niscences of the Opera,” by Benjamin Lumley ; 
“Mattie: a Stray,” by the author of “No 
Church ;” “ Brigands and Brigendage in Southern 
Italy,” by Count Maffei; and ‘A Guardian 
Angel,” by the author of “A Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam.” 

Ir was but on the 2nd instant that, in noticing 
Mr. Hazlitt’s reprint of the ‘Shakespeare Jest- 
Books,” we mentioned Mr. George Daniel’s copy 
of Berthelet’s undated edition of “‘ Mery Tales and 
Quicke Answeres,” and glanced at the Shakespeare 
treasures contained in his house in Canonbury 
Square. We have much regret in announcing his 
sudden death, last week, in his seventy-fifth year, 
of apoplexy, at the house of his son Dr. Daniel, the 
Grove, Stoke Newington, whither he had gone on 
a few days’ visit. Mr. Daniel was well known and 
esteemed by a large circle of literary men of his 
own age, and by book-collectors, to both which 
classes he himself belonged, no less than by the 
chief tragedians and comedians of his day, the 
portraits of many of whom he delighted to hang 
upon his walls. Mr. Daniel was the editor of 
Cumberland’s “ British Theatre,” the author of 
original works, and a contributor to various 
periodicals. His Shakespeare library is, perhaps, 
the most complete private collection ever formed. 
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He was a good talker, and possessed a rare fund 
of literary anecdote and recollections. By his 
death the nation will come into possession of 
the famous and beautiful cabinet, carved of the 
wood of the mulberry-tree, representing scenes 
from Shakespeare’s plays, presented by the Cor- 
poration of Stratford-upon-Avon to Garrick upon 
the occasion of the Jubilee. This beautiful work 
of art has been bequeathed, with other things, to 
the British Museum. 

Kinetake's “Invasion of the Crimea” has 
appeared in a French translation by T. Karcher, 
at Lacroix’s in Brussels. 

WE find in the recent French book-lists the fol- 
lowing miscellaneous works :—“ Les Bonhommes 
de Cire,” par l’Auteur des ‘“ Salons de Vienne et 
de Berlin; “Souvenirs de Nice,” by Boudeville; 
Taine, “ L’Idéalisme Anglais : Etude sur Carlyle ;” 
Wallon, “ Richard II., Episode de la Rivalité de 
la France et de l Angleterre ;” Jobez, “ La France 
sous Louis XV. (1715—1774),” tom. 1—‘‘La 
Régence ;” Jacob de la Cottiére, “ Les Allemands 
chez eux ;” Duveyrier, ‘ Exploration du Sahara: 
Les Touaregs du Nord;’’ Meray, “ Tribulations 
d’un joyeux Monarque;”’ Méry, “Les Mystéres 
dun Chateau ;” Saint- Felix, “ Les Fruits de 
Rome ;” Duc de Valmy, “ Le Passé et l’Avenir de 
l’Architecture ;’’ “Les Sociétés de Strasbourg 
pendant les Années 1790 4 1795: Extraits de 
leurs Procés-Verbaux, publiés par F. C. Heitz ;” 
Pressensé, “ L’Fglise ct la Révolution Frangaise : 
Histoire des Relations de l’Eglise et de l’Etat de 
1789 a 1802;’’ Girardin, “ L’Apaisement de la 
Pologne (La Pologne et la Diplomatie) ;” 
Eichthal, ‘‘De le Monnaie de Papier et des 
Banques d’Emission ;” Ladinier et Moreau, 
“ Histoire Militaire de la Révolution Frangaise 
du Consulat et de l’Empire” (Cartes et Gra- 
vures) ; Zurcher et Margollet, ‘‘ Les Tempétes ;” 
“Raphaél et |’ Antiquité,’ by M. A. Gruyer; 
* Tlistoire de Charles VII. et de son Epoque, 
1403-1461,” by M. Vallet (third tom.) ; Delaborde, 
“Etudes sur les Beaux-Arts en France et en 
Italie ;’? Demain, “ Souvenirs de Voyage d’un 
Collectionneur, ou Guide Artistique pour I Alle- 
magne ;” About, “Le Progrés;” Carfort et Ba- 
zouge, “ Biographie de Ernest Renan ;” Caro, 
“L’Idée de Dieu et de ses nouveaux Critiques ;” 
Bignon, “Souvenirs d’un Diplomate ;” “ La Po- 
logne (1811-1813),” with an Introduction by 
Mignet; Janet, “ Le Matérialisme Contemporaine 
en Allemagne: Examen du Syst¢me du Docteur 
Buchner;” Favet, ‘Lettres 4 un Rationaliste 
sur la Philosphie et la Religion ;’” Duchinski, 
“Peuples Aryas et Tourans, Agriculteurs et 
Nomades: Necessité des Reformes dans |’Expo- 
sition de l’Histoire des Peuples Aryas-Européens 
et Tourans, particuliérement des Slaves et des 
Moscovites ;” Domenech, *‘ Le Gorge du Diable, 
Voyage et Aventures en Irelande;” Laforet, 
* Souvenirs Marseillais: La Peste de 1720;” 
and Bréan, “J. C. César dans la Gaule.” 

AmonG the latest miscellaneous productions of 
German literature are these:—Brunner, “ Der 
Atheist Renan und sein Evangelium ;” Haneberg, 
“E. Renan’s Leben Jesu beleuchtet ;” Berger, 
*‘ Naturwissenschaft, Glaube und Schule;” “ Alberti 
Magni Paradisus Anime sive Libellus de Virtuti- 
bus, ed. J. M: Sailer ;” “Sauppii Commentatio de 
Philodemi Libro quo fuit de Pictate ;” Goettling, 
“Commentariolum quo resuscitatur Callimachi 
Epigramma diu sopitum;” Deissmaun, “ Die 
Waldenser der Grafschaft Schaumburg ;” “ Me- 
teorologische Beobachtungen der K. K. Sternwarte 
in Wien von 1775-1885: herausgegeben von 
C. von Litzow und E. Weiss;” “Der Presbyter 
Johann in Sage und Geschichte : ein Beitrag zur 
Vélker- und Kirchenhistorie des Mittelalters,” by 
G. Oppert ; the second part of Hauthal’s edition 
of Acro’s and Porphyrion’s ‘“ Commentaries on 
Horace ;” “Fabelnvon Krylow iibersetzt von einem 
Deutschen ;” “Kitchen,” a novel, by Gieseke ; 
the second edition of Schenkel’s “ Charakterbild 
Jesu;” “Napoleon III. und Machiavell: eine 
Beleuchtung der Napoleonischen Politik ;” Neu- 
mann, “ Oesterreich und der Zollverein in den letz- 
ten 25 Jahren ;” “ Miihrens allgemeine Geschichte 
1125-1173,” third volume ; Herbert, “ Carlo 
Alberto und Louis Napoleon ;’’ Forchhammer, 
“ Aristoteles und die exoterischen Reden ;”? Com- 
neer, “ De Prologorum Euripideorum Causa ac 
Ratione ;” “Das Ehrenwort, Novelle von Ern- 
stam Strande;”’ Alberti, “ Die Frage iiber Geist und 
Ordnung der Platonischen Schriften beleuchtet 
aus Aristoteles ;’ Mommsen, “ Heortologie, Anti- 
quarische Untersuchungen iiber die stadtischen 
Feste der Athener;” “Die Augsburgische Con- 
fession (Variata),” edited by F. Klemme. 

_ Amone recent Italian works we note the follow- 
ing :—Colombo, “Sulla Missione degli Industriali 
inviati in Inghilterra per voto di Consiglio Pro- 





vinciale di Milano ;” Gavazzi, “ Osservazioni sull’ 
incameramento dei beni ecclesiastici ;”’ ‘‘ L’ Insur- 
rezione Siciliana e la Spedizione dei Mille ;” 
“TIstruzione pratica pella Coltivazione del Cotone 
adattata al clima della pianura dell’ alta Italia ;” 
‘Delle intime relazioni in cui sono e con cui pro- 
grediscono la Filosofia, la Religione e la Liberta;” 
Centofanti, “Saggio sulla Vita e sulle Opera di 
Plutarcho ;” “Cinquantadue Mese d’Esilio delle 
Ducali Truppe, estensi 1859—1863 ;”’ Casoni, “I 
Belgio e la Germania: impressioni e memorie ;” 
Borgognini, ‘Del sesto Cerchio dell’ Inferno 
Dantesco; Studio;” Torricelli, “ La Poesia di 
Dante e il suo castello del Limbo: Commento, con 
annotazioni del Cav. F. Scolari: si aggiunge 
qualche studio di Bibliografia Dantesca, per F. 8. 
Fapanni ;”’ “Sulla vita di Gesu di Ernesto Renan, 
alla cattolica popolazione di Padova, Alcuni stu- 
denti cattolici di questa Universita ;” Sebregondi, 
“Un prode di Roma, 1849—1862;’’ Selvatico, 
*“ Arte ed Artisti, studi e racconti;” Leni, “ Le 
Colpe del Papato, cenni storici i politici;” Verona, 
* Le Donne Illustre d'Italia.” 

THE popular issue of Renan’s “Vie de Jésus” 
has reached a twelfth edition. The first number 
of his long-expected “ Mission de Phénicie,” illus- 
trated with plates, has just made its appearance. 
The text is in quarto, and the plates in folio. 

AT a recent sale of autographs at Weigel’s in 
Leipzig, the following prices were fetched :—For 
a letter by Bullinger, 19 thalers; Calvin, 76 
thalers; Cranmer, 68; Erasmus of Rotterdam, 35}; 
Fischart, 153 ; Frischlin, 21; Gesner, 15; Hoper, 
70; Manutius, 35; Melanchton, 10; Miinster, 
15; Myconius, 10; Oekolampadius, 101; Reuch- 
lin, 434; Zwingli, 76 and 473 thalers. 

A SOLEMNITY for the fallen of the last Schleswig- 
Holstein war was celebrated a few days ago. On 
the memorial erected on their tombs, the following 
verses, after Herwegh, are inscribed :— 


Damit die Erde, darin ihr ruht, ganz frei werde, 
Sei vor Freiheit kein Frieden, 

Sei dem Mann kein Weib beschieden 

Und kein giilden Korn dem Feld! 

Vor der Freiheit, vor dem Siege 

Schau kein Saugling aus der Wiege 

Frohen Blickes in die Welt! 


AmonG the things left by Professor Schinder, 
the old friend of Beethoven, many papers, notes, 
letters, together with the clock, the stick, and the 
spectacles of the composer, have been found. The 
papers, which are said to contain many important 
items towards the history of his life and works, 
will, we hope, be sifted carefully by competent hands. 





SCIENCE. 
MR. WALLACE ON THE PHENOMENA 
OF VARIATION AND GEOGRAPHICAL 


DISTRIBUTION AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
THE MALAYAN PAPILIONIDA.* 


IFFERENT groups of animals have very un- 
equal values as illustrative of variation and 
distribution, some being not sufficiently rich in 
species, others having too limited a range, while 
many to which these objections do not apply are 
yet too imperfectly known to furnish us with data 
sufficiently detailed and accurate. The diurnal 
Lepidoptera, or butterflies, however, seem to have 
all the necessary qualities. They are very nume- 
rous, and their extreme beauty has led to their 
having been assiduously collected in all parts of the 
world. Their immensely developed wings are covered 
with scales which imitate the rich hues and delicate 
surfaces of satin or velvet, glitter with metallic 
lustre, or glow with the varying tints of opal; these 
colours are disposed in an endless variety of 
patterns, and the gaily painted surface acts as a 
register of the minutest changes of organization, 
and exhibits on an enlarged scale the effects of the 
climatal and organic conditions which have in- 
fluenced more or less profoundly the organization 
of every living thing. 

The Papilionide are one of the most important 
families of butterflies. They are very highly 
organized, and present differences both in the 
larva and imago state of a very striking character. 
They are also among the largest, the most majestic, 
and the most elegant of butterflies, and, though 
pretty generally distributed over the whole earth, 
are especially abundant in the tropics, where the 
attain their maximum of size and beauty. Sout 


America, North India, and the Malay Islands are | 
the regions where these fine insects occur in the | 


greatest profusion, and where they actually become 
a not unimportant feature in the scenery; for the 
stately flight and gorgeous colouring of the larger 


ones, which are seven or eight inches across the | 


wings, render them even more conspicuous than 
the majority of birds. 


* Abstract of a paper read before the Linnean Society, 
March 17th, 1864, 
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No less than 120 species of the family inhabit 
the Malay Archipelago, distributed throughout the 
islands in varying proportions, Borneo containing 
the largest number (twenty-nine species), while 
many of the smaller islands have ouky from six to 
ten species. A careful study of large series of 
these insects, collected in about thirty islands from 
Sumatra to New Guinea, has brought to light a 
number of curious facts in variation and geogra- 
phical distribution which it was the chief object 
of the paper to illustrate. The author considered 
that variation was by no means one simple fact, 
but included distinct phenomena which have been 
very often confounded. He would class the phe- 
nomena of variation under the heads of—lst, 
Simple Variability ; 2nd, Dimorphism, or Poly- 
morphism; 3rd, Local Forms; 4th, Co-existing 
Varieties ; 5th, Races, or Sub-species; and, 6th, 
True Species. 

Simple variability includes all cases of great 
instability of specific form, or those in which the 
offspring differ more or less from the parents, but 
differ irregularly, and, as it were, accidentally. 
In such cases, so great is the tendency to vary 
that it is difficult to find two individuals exactly 
alike. One of the Malayan species (Papilio 
severus) exhibits this in a remarkable degree, and 
several others less strikingly. It may be called 
irregular variability, and is of the same nature as 
that so characteristic of domestic breeds. 

Polymorphism, or dimorphism, differs from 
simple variability in this—that the offspring differ 
from the parents in a considerable degree, and in 
a manner more or less constant and regular ; so 
that, of the offspring of a single pair, some will 
resemble their parents, while others will differ from 
them; but the differences will be tolerably fixed 
and definite, and intermediate varieties will never 
occur. A large and handsome Malayan butterfly, 
Papilio memnon, is a good case of dimorphism. The 
male is nearly uniform bluish black, with rounded 
hind wings, and never varies. One portion of the 
females resemble the males in shape, but are 
coloured brown or ashy, and with more or less 
white markings on the hind wings. Another set 
of females are found, however, which differ re- 
markably in the shape of the wings, the under 
ones being lengthened behind into a large spoon- 
shaped tail ; and they have also white lines 
radiating from the base of the wing. Intermedi- 
ates in form or colour between these two kinds of 
females never occur. These very distinct kinds of 
female insect do not produce young like them- 
selves only ; for, from eggs laid by one of them, 
both kinds of butterflies are produced, as well as 
the male, which is different from either. It is 
just as if a blue-eyed flaxen-haired white man had 
two wives, one a straight-haired red-skinned - 
Indian squaw, the other a woolly-headed coal- 
black negress; and all the boys from either 
mother were real white boys just like their father, 
while all the girls were either pure negro or pure 
Indian; but the Indian mother should sometimes 
have negro daughters, and the negro mother 
Indian daughters. Such a thing seems absurd 
and contrary to nature; yet this is exactly what 
takes place in the butterfly called Papilio memnon 
—the males are always exactly like the male parent, 
while the female offspring of each mother are 
partly like and partly unlike herself. 

The butterfly called Papilio pammon, inhabiting 
all parts of India, is another case. It is nearly 
black, with a band of white spots along the margin 
of the fore wings and across the middle of the 
hind wings. Some of the females are exactly like 
the male, having only a small additional red spot 
behind. The most abundant females are, however, 
quite different, having a large white and brick-red 

atch on the hind wings and a row of red spots. 

his was long supposed to be a different species 
named Papilio polytes ; but, from the eggs laid by ° 
it, Papilio pammon was produced as well as others 
resembling itself; and a further proof is that 
no male of P. polytes has ever yet been found, 
although the species is very common. There is, 
however, in India yet another butterfly, named 
Papilio romulus, of which no male has ever 
been found, although female specimens exist in 
every collection; and, from a careful examination 
of this insect, the author was convinced that 
it was really a third form of the female 
of Papilio pammon. To parallel this case, 
we must suppose that our white man has a 
third wife, white like himself, and that the 
children of both white, black, and red wives, if 
boys, are all alike white; but, if girls, may be white, 
black, or red, and often without any regard to the 
colour of their mothers. Further east, in the 
| Moluccas and New Guinea, there is a butterfly 
named Papilio ormenus, which has also three 
kinds of females, but in this case all are different 
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from the male; just as if our een polygamist 
had an oblique-eyed yellow Chinese wife in 
addition to his black and red partners. The more 
exact parallel would be, however, to suppose an 
island inhabited only by white men, with black, 
red, and yellow women, and that, after many 
generations had passed away, the men all remained 
pure white, and the women of their respective 
colours and races equally pure. This would 
exactly represent the phenomena of polymor- 
phism, which is the ordinary course of nature in 
several species of insects in various parts of the 
world, and will sufficiently show that it is quite a 
different thing from simple variation, with which 
it has hitherto been confounded. 

There are, however, other species which show 
how this state of things may have been brought 
about. One inhabiting the Philippine Islands 
(Papilio alphenor) has females which vary very 
much while the males are very different and con- 
stant. Now Mr. Darwin has shown that very 
small differences in external appearance are often 
accompanied by a very important difference in 
constitution, so that one variety, being better 
adapted to surrounding circumstances than an- 
other, may increase and flourish, while its com- 
ger diminishes, and ultimately dies out. 

ut, in the case of an insect producing a very 
variable female, it may come to pass that the ex- 
treme varieties will each possess some qualities 
which render them better adapted to exist than 
the intermediate forms, which will therefore die 
out and leave only the extremes. The difficulty 
remains, however, of accounting for the fact that 
these intermediate varieties are not continually 
reproduced ; and this can only be explained by the 
tendency of natural selection being to preserve 
continually more and more of the offspring of 
those individuals which produce only one or both 
of the favourable forms, and few or none of the un- 
favourable ones ; and also from the fact that among 
the offspring of those which produce the largest pro- 

ortion of the extreme favourable varieties will be 
ound those most perfect and highly-developed 
individuals which, when adverse circumstances 
threaten the extermination of the whole race, will 
alone maintain their existence and transmit to 


_ the whole succeeding race the physiological as 


as well external peculiarities of their parents. 

The cases of different broods of the same species 
having very distinct characters, as in many 
European butterflies, was mentioned as a some- 
what different though allied phenomenon, which 
may be called seasonal or alternate dimorphism. 
Ants exhibit another case in three: or four 
differently-formed sets of individuals being pro- 
duced from the same parents ; but here each form 
was of use to the whole community, and Mr. 
Darwin has shown how they could have been 
produced by “natural selection ;” this might be 
called structural or economical dimorphism. Yet 
another is that shown to exist in many plants (as 
Linum and Primula) by Mr. Darwin, where the 
reproductive organs are modified so that each 
form bears a definite functional relation to the 
other. This may be called sexual or reproductive 
dimorphism. All these different cases, however, 
have this character in common, that the union of 
the distinct forms does not produce intermediate 
varieties, but reproduces the two or more parent 
forms altogether pure; whereas, when simple 
varieties or races intermingle, the offspring seldom 
resemble either parent exactly, but are more or 
less intermediate between them. 

Passing over the subject of local forms, races, 
and species, which were treated of at some length, 
we come to that of “Variation as specially 
influenced by locality,’ on which the author 
announced that he had some new and interesting 
facts to communicate. On carefully comparing 
the allied species of butterflies from different 
districts of the archipelago and from separate 
islands, it was found that a special character was 
in some cases communicated to the majority of 
the species in several families. In the Papilionide 
the following were the results :— 

Ist. The species of the Indian region (Sumatra, 
Java, &c.) are almost invariably smaller than the 
allied species of Celebes and the Moluccas. 

2nd. The species of New Guinea and Australia 
are also, though in a less degree, smaller than the 
nearest species or varicties of the Moluccas. 

_8rd. In the Moluccas the species and indi- 
viduals inhabiting the island of Amboyna are the 
largest. 

4th. The species of Celebes equal, and sometimes 
surpass, in size those of Amboyna. 

Sth. The species and varieties of Celebes pos- 
sess a striking character in the form of the ante- 
rior wings different from that of the allied species 


_and varieties of all the surrounding islands, 





6th. Tailed species in India and the western 
islands lose their tails as they spread eastward 
through the archipelago. 

Details were given and diagrams, as well as 
specimens exhibited showing the peculiarities of 
size and form above recapitulated. The most in- 
teresting case, however, was that of the island of 
Celebes, almost all the Papilionidx, Pierids, and 
some of the Nymphalide of which had acquired a 
peculiar curve of the upper wings, amounting in 
some instances to an abrupt bend. The accom- 
panying figure 
shows the out- 
line of the upper 
wing in Papilio 
gigon and Pa- 
pilio demolion, 
very closely al- 
lied species, the 
former 
figure) inhabit- 
ing Celebes only, 
the latter (lower figure) common in Borneo, Java, 
end Sumatra. 

In no less than thirteen species of Papilio, ten 
Pierids, and five or six Nymphalide, the difference 
of form between the species or varieties peculiar 
to Celebes, and those most closely allied which 
inhabit all the other parts of the archipelago, is 
of exactly the same character and of nearly equal 
amount. The difference is the same whether we 
compare the small species of Java or the large 
ones of the Moluccas with those of Celebes, show- 
ing that the causes which have produced it are 
distinct from those which have led to increase of 
size. The difference is equally perceptible both 
in the varieties and in the species peculiar to 
Celebes ; and this is held to be in favour of the 
doctrine that species and varieties are really of the 
same nature, and differ only in degree, since the 
local causes which have been at work in Celebes 
have acted on both in a manner perfectly identical. 

In attempting to explain the possible origin of 
this curious phenomenon, it was pointed out that 
one species (/apilio polyphontes Bd.), inhabiting 
Celebes, did not offer any differences of form when 
compared with its nearest allies in the surround- 
ing islands; and that this unchanged species 
formed part of a group which, from being slow of 
flight, abundant in individuals, and especially 
from being the object of mimicry by other 
groups, was considered to have some special and 
hidden protection independent of flight. If, 
therefore, the butterflies of Celebes acquired 
these longer and more curved wings, owing to the 
persecution of bird or insect enemies from whom 
they could only escape by increased powers of 
flight, it is evident that those which had already 
some other means of protection would receive no 
benefit from a change in the form of their wings, 
and therefore could not acquire it by the action of 
“natural selection.” This also explains why none 
of the Danaide are-so modified, for they are uni- 
versally the objects of mimicry by other groups, 
and are therefore already protected. The large 
thick-bodied Nymphalide also fly very rapidly by 
the power of their muscles rather than the length 
of their wings, and are probably never captured 
on the wing; they have, therefore, not received 
any similar modification, because they did not 
require it. 

In like manner the weak, obscure, brown Satyridee 
and the small, active Lycenide and Hesperide, all 
of which have unmodified wings, secure themselves 
from attack rather by concealment and peculiar 
habits than by direct power of flight. Although, 
therefore, we are not able to point out the peculiar 
enemies to Lepidoptera which have existed in 
Celebes alone, we may be sure that the singular 
alteration in the form of wing in so many of the 
butterflies of that island, as well as the changes 
of form and size induced in other parts of the 
archipelago, are the effects of that complicated 
action and reaction of all living things upon each 
other in the struggle for existence, which con- 
tinually tends to readjust disturbed relations, and 
to bring every species into harmony with the ever- 
varying conditions of the surrounding universe. 

The subject of mimicry was then explained, and 
it was shown by illustrative specimens that a 
@umber of the Malayan and Indian Papilios re- 
sembled very closely species of Danaide inhabiting 
the same districts. These Danaide are almost a 
nuisance to the collecting entomologist from their 
abundance and ubiquity. Every garden, every 
roadside, the suburbs of every village are full of 
them—indicating very clearly that their existence 
is an easy one, and that they are free from perse- 
cution by the foes that keep down the population 
of less favouted races. Their strong and peculiar 
odour is believed to be the cause of their safety, 
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and they are for this reason habitually passed 
over by insectivorous creatures. When, therefore, 
another insect which has not this peculiar scent 
resembles one of the Danaide of the same district, 
it also is passed over by mistake, and thus gains an 
advantage. When this resemblance is general and 
slight, the benefit will be correspondingly small. 
Such a slight general resemblance may, however, 
evidently occur accidentally between very diffe- 
rently constructed animals ; and what is important 
to observe is, that when once this happens the 
resemblance and the corresponding advantage will 
necessarily go on increasing by the action of 
“natural selection.” For example, let a Papilio 
resemble a Danais so slightly that it is only 
mistaken for it by very unobservant birds, &c., or 
at a considerable distance. Even this will be some 
advantage to it, for many individuals that would 
otherwise have been devoured will now live and 
leave offspring. But every animal varies more or 


Papilio some must be more like, some less like 
the Danais. The former will escape persecution 
more than the latter—will increase, therefore, 
while the latter will diminish. In each succeeding 
generation this preservation of the more like 
and the destruction of the less like will go 
on, which must slowly, but surely, produce 
a gradually increasing likeness, till the one 
insect can hardly be distinguished from the 
other. Such cases occur everywhere. Some of 
the more remarkable have been pointed out by 
Mr. Bates as occurring in South America, where 
every streak and spot, as wellas the exact outline, 
has been copied by insects of a quite different 
structure. In tropical Africa cases quite as extra- 
ordinary occur, two or more insects of widely 
different structure coming outwardly to resemble 
a third equally different from both; and, in every 
case whether there are two or three, one of them 
is a Danais, or belongs to one or two other groups 
which have also some special protection. In every 
case, too, the insects which resemble each other 
inhabit the same country, and, in cases where their 
habits are known, are found always to frequent 
the same places. This takes the phenomenon 
altogether out of the region of accidental resem- 
blance, for it is evident that the chances of one 
insect resembling another are much greater when 
we compare those of all parts of the world than 
when we confine ourselves to those inhabiting the 
same country, the same locality, and even the 
same station. Yet cases of this very close re- 
semblance between species of distinct families 
and genera are very rare in the former case— 
just as rare, in fact, as accidental resemblances 
should be; whereas, in the latter case, where, 
according to the law of chances, they should be 
infinitely more rare, they are so frequently to be 
met with in every part of the world that they 
may almost be called common. There must be, 
therefore, in the cases pointed out by Mr. Bates 
and Mr. Wallace, a true relation between the 
species so resembling each other; and, if the ex- 
planation given by them be objected to, it should 
be shown that it is inadequate to account for the 
observed facts. Instead of this, however, the 
objection is made that there ought to be more 
cases of mimicry if this explanation is true; that 
almost all Pieride@ should imitate Zeliconias, and 
almost all Papilios should have come to resemble 
Danaide. To this the answer appears sufficient, 
that it is only when, among the countless varia- 
tions of insects, a remote resemblance accidentally 
occurs between the distinct groups, that “ natural 
selection” can begin to act to increase that resem- 
blance for the creature’s benefit. The remaining 
species of the group will be preserved in a different 
manner. Some will acquire increased powers of 
flight, others facilities for concealment, others, 
again, increased reproductive powers, which will 
enable them to resist the persecution of their 
enemies. And it will depend, at some critical 
period of the existence of the species, on the pro- 
portionate amount and rapidity of variation in 
these different directions to determine the special 
means by which its perpetuation shall be secured. 
The comparative isolation of cases of mimicry is 
therefore no argument either against its serving 
as a means of protection, or against its having 
been produced in the manner here indicated. No 
less than fourteen Indian and Malayan Papilios 
mimic species of distinct groups, in several cases so 
closely that they have been placed by entomolo- 
gists in the same species, although really having 
no close affinity ; and the writer was constantly 
deceived by them on the wing. We cannot 
wonder, therefore, that birds and insects also 
confound them. 

The arrangement and geographical distribution 
of the Papilionide formed the concluding section 
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of the paper. The family is very richly repre- 
sented in the Malay islands, more than a quarter 
of all the known species being found there. In 
Africa about 40 species of Papilio exist, in 
Tropical Asia 65, in South America 120, or about 
the same number as in the Malay Archi- 
pelago. The area of the two countries is, how- 
ever, very different ; for, while South America con- 
tains more than 5,000,000 square miles, a line 
encircling the whole of the Malay islands would 
only include an area of 2,700,000 square miles, of 
which the actual land surface would not exceed 
1,000,000 square miles. This comparative rich- 
ness was shown to be partly due to the breaking 
up of the area into numerous isolated tracts, 
which led to the separation of many forms which, 
on a continental area, would probably exist as 
widely diffused and variable species. Dividing 
the Malayan Papilionide into twenty groups of 
the most closely allied species, it was shown 
that seven of those groups were confined to the 
Indo-Malayan and three to the Austro-Malayan 
region, indicating the same division of the archi- 
pelago between the Indian and Australian regions 
which has already been established from a con- 
sideration of the distribution of Mammalia and 
Birds. The degree of the relationship of the 
islands with each other was also indicated by 
the relative proportion of the species common 
to them, and was often opposed to that indicated 
by their geographical position or their physical 
characteristics. A striking example was that 
of Java and Sumatra, which are so closely 
connected by intervening islands in the Straits of 
Sunda, and have such a similarity in the con- 
tinuous chain of voleanoes which passes through 
them, that we can hardly avoid the idea of their 
recent separation. This idea, however, is erroneous, 
for they have really less common resemblance in 
their natural productions than either has with 
Borneo—separated from both by a wide extent of 
sea, and differing from both in its non-volcanic 
structure. The relations of the Papilionide of 
these islands are as follow :— 


Sumatra. . .. . 21 species \ 20 species common to 
Borneo .... . 29 species oth islands. 


Java 2.2 eo oe o WB oe} ome common to 
Borneo .... . 29 species 0th islands. 


Sumatra... . 21 species } 11 species common to 

Java ..-... .- 27 species both islands. 
Showing that both Sumatra and Java have a 
much closer relationship to Borneo than they have 
to each other. 

This exactly confirms a similar deduction from 
the Birds and Mammalia of the three islands, and 
may therefore be held to prove that the only 
recent connexion of Sumatra and Java has been 
through Borneo. 

Again, Borneo and Java have each only two 
species quite peculiar to them, and Sumatra not 
one. Celebes, however, not separated from them 
geographically more than they are from each 
other, has seventeen species altogether restricted 
to it. Further east, no island has more than jive 
species confined to it. Celebes, therefore, stands 
alone, and has an individuality comparable with 
that of extensive groups rather than with single 
islands ; and, though situated in the very midst 
of the archipelago, and surrounded on every side 
by islets which seem to afford the greatest faci- 
lities for the migration and intercommunication 
of the productions of it and the rest of the 
archipelago, yet retains a character of its own. 

The great peculiarities of Celebes in its mam- 
mals, birds, and insects were then recapitulated, 
as well as the singular modifications of form in its 
Lepidotera, which stamps the most dissimilar 
species with a mark distinctive of their common 
birthplace. It was argued that such phenomena 
could not be explained by the simple doctrine of 
special creations. There were so many signs of 
gradual modification and dependence upon phy- 
sical and organic changes that we cannot believe 
it to be all a delusive appearance, any more than 
we can believe that strata were never deposited in 
primeval oceans, or that the fossils collected by 
the geologist are no true record of a former living 
world, but were all created just as they now 
appear. 

All the curious phenomena here brought for- 
ward were believed by the author to be imme- 
diately dependent on the last series of changes, 
organic and inorganic, in these regions; and, as 
the phenomena presented by the island of Celebes 
differ from those of all the surrounding islands, it 
could, he conceived, only be because the past his- 
tory of Celebes has been to some extent unique 
and different from theirs. More evidence was 
wanted to determine in what that difference 
consisted. At present one deduction only could 
be made—viz., that Celebes represented one of 
the most ancient parts of the archipelago; that 
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it has been formerly more completely isolated both 
from India and from Australia than it now is; and 
that, amid all the mutations it has undergone, a 
relic of the fauna and flora of some more ancient 
land has been here preserved to us. The full 
peculiarity and interest of the country had only 
been understood since Mr. Wallace had been able 
to compare the productions of Celebes side by side 
with those of the rest of the archipelago ; and he 
concluded by expressing a hope that some enter- 
prising naturalist might devote himself to its 
more detailed examination, since he was sure that 
no single island on the globe promised so well to 
repay a careful research into its past and present 
history. 








PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURES ON 
“THE STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF THE MAMMALIA” AT THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


N the nineteenth lecture, delivered on the 15th 
of March, the anatomy of the gibbons (genus 
Hylobates) was continued. Their dental formula 
is the same as in man and the other anthropoid 
apes ; and, in their principal features—such as the 
proportionate size of the incisors and pattern on 
the molars—the teeth repeat;the characters pre- 
viously assigned to those groups. The canines are 
very long and pointed, and, instead of being the 
last teeth in place, as in the gorilla, chimpanzee, 
and orang, emerge either before or contempo- 
rancously with the posterior molars. This devia- 
tion in the order of succession of the teeth might 
be considered to bring the gibbons nearer to the 
human type if it were not found also in the lowest 
The muscles of the 


to depart further from those of man than do those 
of the gorilla and chimpanzee, but less than those 
of the orang. A laryngeal pouch at all similar to 
that found in the other anthropoid apes only exists 
in one species of Hylobates—the siamang. ‘That 
this structure can have no relation to the produc- 
tion of the remarkable voice of that animal is 
proved by the fact that all the other species are 
equally loud howlers. This air sac of the siamang 
differs essentially from that of the previously de- 
scribed great apes in not communicating with the 
larynx through the ventricles, but by two open- 
ings in the thyro-hyoid membrane—thus forming 
an interesting transition to the condition found in 
the lower monkeys. 

The brain shows a degradation of type as com- 
pared with the preceding genera. Its volume is 
smaller in proportion to the size of the body; the 
hemispheres are flattened and depressed, and the 
frontal lobes are smaller, more pointed, and 
excavated inferiorly. The most remarkable pe- 
culiarity is the great reduction of the posterior 
lobe, which, in the siamang, alone among apes, 
fails to cover the cerebellum completely. The 
convolutions and sulci have the same general 
arrangement as in the other anthropoid apes, but 
are more simple and symmetrical: the internal 
structure is also essentially the same. 

As from the gibbons to the next succeeding 
group the descent is sudden, it will be well to 
pause and review the principal characteristics 
which distinguish the group of apes we are about 
to leave. ‘The characters which separate the 
* Anthropomorpha,” as they may be called, from 
the lower forms we are not yet in a position to 
consider: their chief differences from man may, 
however, be thus summed up. The size of the 
brain-case is very notably inferior to that of man. 
They are greatly more prognathous and macrog- 
nathous. The premaxillary suture is far more 
persistent. The spinal curvatures, especially the 
sacro-vertebral angle, are much less marked. 
The radius is more curved, and the interosseous 
space is larger. The pollex is shorter, being less 
than half the length of the hand. The form of 
the pelvis differs considerably ; its vertical height 
is relatively greater; the ilia are less curved, 
and the ischia more everted. The femur is 
shorter than the humerus; the tarsus less than 
half the length of the foot ; the caleaneal process 
is shortened; the form of the anticular facet on 
the entocuneiform bone is specially modified to 
allow of the mobility of the first digit ;—the whole 
foot, in fact, has ceased to be an organ of support, 
and has become one of prehension. In the mus- 
cular system may be noted as differential cha- 
racters—the absence of the extensor primi inter- 
nodii pollicis and the peroneus tertius, and the 
presence of the levator clavicule and dorso-epi- 
trochlee; the tendency to the subdivision of 
several muscles which are single in man; the origin 
of part of the flexor brevis digitorum from the 
tendon of the long flexor; the comparative free- 
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dom from each other of the flexor longus hallucis 
and flexor longus digitorum; the larger share 
taken by the former in furnishing the tendons to 
the toes ; and the union of the flexor longus pol- 
licis with the flexor profundus digitorum. The 
brain, besides being so much smaller, is more 
simple and symmetrical in its surface markings. 
In the dentition, the roots of the premolars are 
more complex, and the canines are much larger, 
and later in their eruption. Lastly, there is the 
very important and singular difference in the law 
which regulates the proportions of the body and 
limbs during growth. 

In the twentieth lecture, March 17th, an account 
of the second group of apes, the Cynopithecina, 
was commenced. These are all inhabitants of the 
Old World, and, as in the last group, have a very 
narrow septum between the nostrils. The nose 
is generally flat ; in one species, however (Lemno- 
pithecus nasicus), produced to a remarkable ex- 
tent. The nails of the pollex and hallux are 
flattened ; those on the other fingers and toes are 
more compressed and pointed. They have all 
large ischial callosities. They are nearly all pro- 
vided with a tail, though in none is this organ 
prehensile, nor carried in a curled position, but 
generally hangs down straight. In the whole of 
the monkeys of this group the legs are longer 
than the arms, the reverse of what occurs in the 
Anthropomorpha ; and they differ from these last 
and from man in being essentially quadrupeds, 
walking when on the ground naturally on all four 
extremities. 

The Cynopithecina are divided into six minor 
groups or genera :—(1) Semnopithecus, exclusively 
Asiatic; (2) Colobus, African; (3) Cercopithecus, 
African ; (4) Macacus, Asiatic ; (5) Tnuus, African, 
and found also on the rock of Gibraltar ; (6) 
Cynocephalus, chiefly African. The first four 
genera are generally known as “monkeys,” and 
are mostly arboreal in their habits. The last are 
“baboons,” and are principally terrestrial. <A 
complete gradation in external appearance between 
the first and last may be traced, chiefly marked 
by the gradual elongation of the face and jaws. 

The vertebral column has very little curvature. 
The regular number of dorso-lumbar vertebra is 
nineteen, of which twelve or thirteen are dorsal 
(with a corresponding number of ribs), and seven 
or six lumbar. Thus the latter region is more elon- 
gated than in the preceding group. The sacrum 
differs from that of man and the Anthropo- 
morpha in being usually composed of but three 
vertebrae. The thorax differs much in shape, being 
compressed laterally; and the sternum exhibits a 
corresponding narrowing. In the upper limb the 
head and the upper part of the shaft of the humerus 
are, as it were, rotated inwards and backwards, and 
there are other modifications having relation to 
the function of this member becoming less pre- 
hensile and scansorial, and more adapted for 
terrestrial progression. The carpus possesses the 
ninth bone seen in the orang and the gibbons, 
The pelvis presents an exaggeration of all those 
characters which distinguish this part in the 
anthropomorphic apes from man. ‘The eversion 
and enlargement of the tubcrosities of the ischia 
for the attachment of the callosities are very 
marked. The entocuneiform bone presents the 
usual distinctive character, and the hallux is well 
developed. 

The skull presents a considerable range of modi- 
fication in the different genera, being more round, 
with a smaller straighter face, and a high vertical 
ramus to the lower jaw in Semnopithecus and 
Colobus, and passing through Cercopithecus to 
Macacus, where the supra-orbital mdges are so 
developed as to obscure the forehead; the nasal 
bones are quite flat; the jaws project greatly, 
and the horizontal is very large as compared with 
the vertical ramus of the lower jaw. ‘These cha- 
racters are carried out to the greatest extent in 
the Cynocephali. ‘There is in all an entire absence 
of any mental prominence to the lower jaw. In 
the interior of the skull there is still an exaggera- 
tion of those characters by which the higher apes 
were distinguished from man. The brain-case is 
flatter and more elongated, the roof of the orbits 
projecting further into it. The olfactory fossa are 
very deep, and even tubular, their entrance being 
contracted by the considerable mass of the frontal 
bone passing across the union of the presphenoid 
and ethmoid. ‘The occipital foramen is situated 
in the posterior fifth of the base of the skull; and 
in the lower forms the premaxillary suture does 
not disappear except in old age. 

The dental formula is the same as in all the 
preceding, and the upper inner incisor is still 
larger than the outer. Asin the Anthropomorpha, 
the premolars have three roots in the upper jaw 
and two below; the canines are even larger, and 
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the crown of the inferior anterior premolars have 
their front margin so greatly prolonged as to 
resemble scissor blades, which cut against the 
edge of the upper canines. In the following 
characters, however, the teeth of the Cynopithecina 
differ completely from those of the previously 
described forms. The outer lower incisors are 
not larger than-the inner. The upper premolar 
has its outer cusp peculiarly sharpened and 
modified. The pattern of the true molar teeth 
is quite different. Both upper and under 
teeth have two transverse ridges, of which the 
extremities are somewhat raised in the form 
of cusps or tubercles, one at each corner of the 
tooth. In some genera the posterior inferior 
molar has an additional ridge on its hinder edge. 
A remarkable and fundamental distinction from 
the great anthropoid apes is seen in the order of 
succession of the teeth, as, in the whole of the 
present group, the permanent canines make their 
appearance before, or, at least, contemporaneously 
‘with the last true molars. 

In the twenty-first lecture, March 19th, the 
anatomy of the Cynopithecina was continued. 
The muscular arrangements of the limbs were first 
described, and it was shown that the terminal 
division of both extremities still preserves essen- 
tially the characters by which hand and foot were 
distinguished in man; and, while no tendency can 
be traced in the posterior extremity to take upon 
itself the fundamental structure of a hand, there 
are some points in which the terminal division of 
the anterior extremity presents something anala- 
gous to what has previously only been met with 
in the foot. 

A laryngeal sac exists in many species, but it is 
not constant. It consists, not of a development 
of the laryngeal ventricles, but is a production of 
the thyro-hyoid membrane, and communicates with 
the larynx by a single median aperture situated im- 
mediately under the epiglottis. There are generally 
in this group of monkeys pouches in the cheeks, 
opening into the cavity of the mouth, into which 
a store of food can be deposited. ‘The stomach 
usually is simple, but, in the two highest genera, 
Semnopithecus and Colobus, it is remarkably modi- 
fied, being divided into several compartments like 
that of a ruminanting animal, although no such 
process has ever been observed to take place in 
these creatures. The b:ain exhibits a very uni- 
form character in all the members of this group. 
It is more flattened, pointed, and excavated in the 
orbital region than in the Anthropomorpha, but 
otherwise the general form is not very different. 
The posterior lobes project beyond the cerebellum 
in all, though, to a varying extent, they are 
shortest in the Semnopitheci, longest in the Cyno- 
cephali, or baboons. The convolutions and fissures 
resemble generally those of the human brain, but 
the external perpendicular fissure is strongly 
marked in all. The internal anatomy of the brain 
presents no essential change from that of the pre. 
ceding groups; the lateral ventricle has its anterior, 
middle, and posterior cornu and hippocampus 
minor, corresponding with the deep and complex 
calcarine fissure, and is relatively lene than in 
man. 

In summing up the characters of the Cynopi- 
thecina it was shown that they formed a distinct 
natural group, separated structurally from the 
re amg: roams scanty as sharp a line of demarcation 
as the latter were from man. 





ANTHROLOGY IN FRANCE. 


HERE would seem to be no end to the bone- 
caves in France or the facts to be got out of 
them ; and such is the activity of the explorers 
who are there following with Indian’s skill on the 
trail of man’s antiquity, that we have no less than 
four memoirs to notice which have been presented 
to the French Academy since our last article on 
the subject. 

The hirst, to take them in order of presentation, 
has been communicated by M. Paul Gervais 
(Comptes-Rendus, tome lviii., p. 230), and deals 
with the bone-caves of Bas Languedoc. 

Cuvier, who was not ignorant of the facts 
obtained from the caves of Bize and Pondres as 
early as 1827, did not, however, consider them 
sufficiently established to induce him to accept 
their evidence of man’s antiquity. In his 
memoir M. Gervais details these facts, and 
gives us others obtained since from these two 
caves and two more at La Roque and Le Pontil ; 
and his general conclusion does not differ much 
from Cuvier’s, for he remarks that, though we 
must assign to the first appearance of man in 
this region an antiquity prior to the historic 
period, we cannot yet admit that he was, in this 
region at least, the contemporary of the extinct | 
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species to which Cuvier alluded. It is necessary 
thoroughly to distinguish the species which dis- 
appeared in the first part of the quaternary 
riod from those which have only more lately 
ecome extinct, or which have survived in other 
parts of Europe after having been destroyed in 
the south of France. The chronology of these 
extinctions or of these successive departures is 
difficult to establish, but it is of great importance, 
as well for history proper as for natural history. 

M. Gervais tells us that Bos primigenius is 
associated, like other species still existing, with 
the large extinct animals which Cuvier re- 
garded as anterior to the presence of man in 
Europe; but it did not disappear with those 
large animals. Like the aurochs, it was once 
common in the south of France. Now it no 
longer exists, or is confounded with the common 
ox, while the aurochs has survived in some forests 
of Russia, Lithuania, and the Caucasus. The 
reindeer, as well as the aurochs and Bos primi- 
genius, has long been extinct in France, as also 
the elan; but the last is still found in the north. 
With regard to the reindeer, it is said that the 
present -Laplanders’ species, and those but little 
differing from them, the bones of which are found 
in these caves, are distinct. Whatever this opinion 
may be worth, it is none the less certain that rein- 
deer have existed at the same time as man in 
France, England, and Germany. 

M. Gervais remarks that it is curious to see 
paleontology proving that the three large rumi- 
nants mentioned by Cvsar as living in the Her- 
cynian Forest have lived nearly on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and at an epoch when 
man himself lived there, although still in a back- 
ward state of civilization. These three animals 
are—the Urus, which, according to Cuvier, is no 
other than Bos primigenius, although other authors 
look upon it as the true aurochs (an animal which 
existed in the south of Europe at the time of 
which we speak) ; the Alces, or Elan ; and the Bos 
Cervi Figura—that is, the reindeer. 

The next memoir, by M. Husson, contains more 
work for the Toul-cavern Committee, which, it 
would appear, will have to sit en permanence. We 
must refer to the paper itself for particulars, 
merely remarking that M. Husson’s examination 
leads him to conclude that all the remains of human 
industry and of man which have been found at Toul 
are of post-diluvian (Alpine diluvium) date. This 
Opinion, however, is accompanied by the remark 
that the causes which may lead to erroneous 
observation are very numerous. 

So far MM. Gervais and Husson, and their 
opinions of the cave-teachings of Languedoc and 
Toul. We must now return to a locality men- 
tioned in our last writing on this subject, that of 
Braniquel, which MM. Milne-Edwards and 
Lartet have lately visited, examining the 
Vicomte de Lastic’s large collection of objects 
taken from the Bruniquel cave at the same time. 
The evidence to which we have previously re- 
ferred (Reaper, Vol. ITI., p. 15), that the cave 
had long served as a habitation for men who were 
ignorant of iron and bronze, but who could work 
very skilfully in bone with stone implements, re- 
ceived some welcome additions. There, as in 
other places, the mixture of objects in the same 
stratum did not sufficiently demonstrate the con- 
temporaneity of men with the animals. But 
MM. Milne-Edwards and Lartet found, in M. de 
Lastic’s collection, one object which settled this 
question in the most satisfactory manner as far as 
the reindeer is concerned. Among the sculptured 
bones found at a considerable depth in the soil of 
the cave, is one on which is engraved, by the side 
of a perfectly defined horse’s head, the head of a 
reindeer equally well executed, and easily recog- 
nisable by the shape of the horns. This sculp- 
ture, whatever may be its date, could only have 
been made at a period when the inhabitants of 
Bruniquel were acquainted with the animal, and 
when the reindeer lived with them, for it cannot 
be supposed that they would have taken as a 
model an animal confined to the polar regions. 
This sculpture, then, would appear to prove the 
existence of man in Gaul before the disappearance 
of the reindeer from that region, which is consi- 
dered by all zoologists (shall we except M. Ger- 
vais?) to be anterior to the historic period, 
although MM. Milne-Edwards and Lartet do not 
consider that they have sufficient evidence to 
enable them to make any conjecture as to the 
lapse of time since the disappearance of the rein- 
deer from Gaul. 

And now follows the most interesting and 
valuable of the papers under notice (and we need 
but allude to it briefly, as it has formed the sub- 
ject of a letter from Dr. Falconer to the Times). 

e rejoice to see the name of our countryman, 
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Mr. Christy, as one of its authors. This com- 
munication, the joint production of M. Lartet 
and Mr. Christy, deals with Central France, and 
refers to the evidence of man’s contemporaneity 
there with the reindeer, and other extinct animals. 
And, in the main, the proofs (C. R., tome cit., 
p. 401) depend upon the works of those antici- 
pators of the Corinthian limner, who in those 
early days yet differentiated themselves from the 
lower animals by taking portraits. 

Observations made during the last five months 
of 1863 in the Arrondissement of Sartat have 
brought to light many instances of this early 
yearning after art. Thus in the cave of Eyzies 
sketches of animals en profile were found etched 
on a hard schistoid rock. 

Outside the caves, too, evidences of man’s anti- 
quity have not been wanting ; and especially at 
Langerie-Haute and Langerie-Basse have they 
been abundant. At the former a fabrique of 
flint lance-heads was traced, and at the latter 
another fabrique of arms and tools—the horns of 
the reindeer being employed. Some of these are 
quite elegantly sculptured and wonderfully finished. 
There are needles too, and an instrument for 
net-making, andpierced teeth for ornaments ; a 
whistle—the fourth which has been found—a 
poignard with a carved animal for the handle, and 
a something which is not yet made out. 

It is from Langerie-Basse that the most inter- 
esting sculptured reindeers’ horns have been 
procured. Some of them are carved in relief, and 
bear traces of the workmanship of no mean hand. 
A horse, an auroch (?), Bos priimigenius (?), and 
other animals, are admirably represented. 

Such are some of the riches of this interesting 
find. 

At the last meeting of the French Academy M. 
de Lastic made the further announcement that 
human remains hdve just been found in the 
Bruniquel cave two métres below the level 
occupied by the reindeer bones and the flint 


implements. 








MODIFICATION OF THE TREVELYAN 
EXPERIMENT. 


OME new facts connected with this interesting 
subject have lately been communicated to 
Poggendorff’s Annalen by Herr Schneider of 
Diisseldorf, who, it may be remembered, was the 
first to notice some peculiar results obtained by a 
certain modification of the Trevelyan instrument. 
His experiment is as follows :—A round copper 
bar 9” long and 4 lines in diameter is maintained 
in a horizontal position by two supports 1}” dis- 
tance from either end, one of these supports being 
the ordinary leaden block used in the Trevelyan 
experiment. Care must be taken that the surfaces 
of contact of both bar and block are perfectly 
clean and smooth. Upon striking the bar either 
perpendicularly upwards or downwards two sounds 
are heard—one being produced by the vibration 
of the bar, and the other being the result of the 
rapid blows of the bar upon the block consequent 
upon the striking. The latter sound is the louder 
of the two. If now the bar be gradually heated 
and the blows repeated, the second sound in- 
creases with the rising temperature, and when 
this has reached a certain point the tone becomes 
continuous. If a perpendicular pressure be ap- 
plied to the bar at a few inches distance from the 
point of contact with the block, the note becomes 
sharper and clearer ; but a pressure immediately 
over the point of contact causes the sound to 
cease. Horizontal pressure aiso causes a cessation 
of the sound. In the former case, however, the 
sound sometimes reappears on removal of the 
pressure. Pressure upon the block either causes 
the tone to cease altogether, or to vary in charac- 
ter. To insure the success of the experiments, the 
supports must be so arranged that the cold bar 
upon being struck yields the second tone which 
has previously been mentioned. 

The essential difference between the tones pro- 
duced by the ordinary Trevelyan instrument and 
those described by Herr Schneider is well shown 
by cutting out a small hollow in the convex block, 
so that the bar may rest upon the two projecting 
edges. If a horizontal impulse be communicated 
to the bar, the ordinary tone is produced, the bar 
taking the place of the “rocker ;” but no sound 
is heard if the force be applied in a perpendicular 
direction. Remove the bar to a flat part of the 
block and strike it perpendicularly upwards or 
downwards. Tone No. 2 is now heard, whilst no 
effect is produced when the impulse is communi- 
cated in a horizontal direction. 

These sounds are probably due to the perpen- 
dicular vibrations of the bar, the icles of which 
are first set in motion by the blows, and which 
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vibrations are afterwards continued by the alter- 
nate expansion and contraction of that part of the 
block with which the bar is in contact. When 
the heated bar first touches the block the lead 
expands and forces the bar upwards, thus causing 
it to rise to a greater height than that due to the 
vibration mechanically communicated to it. In 
the meantime the lead cools, the bar falls, and the 
same process is repeated. The expansion of the 
lead in a horizontal direction seems to play an 
important part, since the clearness and purity of 
the tone depend much on the smoothness of the 
lead block at the point of contact. The musical 
nature of the tones is still further increased by 
pressure applied in a perpendicular direction at a 
suitable part of the bar, which tends to check its 
lateral motion. The horizontal expansion and 
contraction of the lead does not seem to have been 
taken into consideration by previousexperimenters. 
It is also probable that many of the sounds pro- 
duced in certain modifications of the experiment, 
and which could not be accounted for on Fara- 
day’s hypothesis, were in reality of the same 
nature as those which Herr Schneider has de- 
scribed. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Ax International Horticultural Congress, under 
the auspices of the Federated Horticultural 
Societies of Belgium, will assemble at Brussels on 
the 24th, 25th, and 26th inst., simultaneously 
with the opening of the Universal Horticultural 
Exhibition. We learn from the Proceedings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, that the Federa- 
tion specially invite to the Congress delegates from 
horticultural societies, both Belgian and foreign ; 
members of academies, of botanic societies, and of 
other scientific colleges; professors of botany ; 
and generally, all botanists and horticulturists 
who wish to take part in the discussions, and who 
give notice to that effect to M. Edouard Morren, 
Secrétaire-Général, at Liége. The following are 
some of the subjects which it is proposed to 
submit to the deliberation of the Congress :— 
1. Acclimatization, naturalization, and domestica- 
tion of Vegetables 2. Hybridization, crossing, 
and artificial fertilizations in general; characters 
of hybrids, their sterility, their polymorphism ; 
preservation of pollen, &. 3. Theory of the 
variation of species, or of the origin of varieties, 
and of races. Theories of Van Mons, of Vilmorin, 
and others. Reform in the nomenclature of 
varieties. 4. Dynamics of plants, and the periodic 
phenomena of vegetation. Influence of tempera- 
ture on the germination, leafing, flowering, and 
fruiting of plants ; forcing, retarding, &c. 5. Food 
of plants: action of the atmosphere, influence of 
nitrates, ammonia, phosphates; theory of manures, 
composts, &e. 6. Floral esthetics: points of 
excellence in flowers, singleand double. Harmony 
of colours. 7. Coloration of plants. Variegation, 
is it hereditary by the seed and contagious by the 
graft? 8. History of horticulture. Historical 
documents, biographies, explorations, voyages, 
introductions, rectifications. 9. Humidity, water : 
are these absorbed directly by the leaves? 
10. Vegetable pathology: diseases of plants; 
remedies. 11. Insects and other destructive 
animals: their destruction. 12. Garden archi- 
tecture: characters of its actual or present style. 

WE have received Dr. Silliman’s report on the 
gold property of the New York and Nova Scotia 
Gold Mining Company. It is accompanied by 
an introduction on the general structure and 
geology of the Nova Scotia gold fields of great 
value. A large part of the district is at present 
little better than an unexplored wilderness; and 
the fact that the discoveries which have been 
made are, in a majority of cases, on the sea-shore, 
where the country is open, and the search is easy, 
by no means diminishes the .probabilities that 
continued search, in the less frequented portions 
of the region, will not be rewarded with new 
discoveries as important as any which are now 
known. 

Dr. ScLaTER communicates the following note 
to the Natural History Review :—“ Amongst a 
large collection of fishes from Panama transmitted 
to the British Museum by Messrs. Salvin and 
Godman, Dr. Giinther has discovered a new species 
of the genus Thalassophryne (7. reticulata), which 
appears to possess special organs for inflicting 
poisonous wounds. ‘This discovery is of great 
interest, as although many fishes have long had 
the reputation of being considered poisonous, no 
trace of any poisonous organ has been detected in 
them, and their poisonous faculties have been 
doubted. Inthe Thalassophryne reticulata, which 
belongs to the family of Batrachide, the poisonous 
organs consist of four hollow spines, two of them 





being dorsal, and the others formed by the acute 
termination of the operculum posteriorly. The 
canal in the interior of the spines terminates in 
each case in a sac, in which the poisonous fluid is 
collected—the sac in question being connected by 
a small tube with the muciferous system of the 
cutis. In the specimen examined by Dr. Giinther, 
which had been preserved in spirits nine months, 
the slightest pressure on the sac situated on the 
operculum caused a whitish fluid contained in it 
to flow freely from the hollow extremity of the 
opercular spine. Dr! Giinther is of opinion that 
this organization cannot be construed otherwise 
than as a poisonous organ, though it still remains 
by actual experiment upon the fish in a living 
state to ascertain that this is really the case.” 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MUSICAL SCALE OF NATURE. 
Colney Hatch Park, 9 April, 1864. 

\ R. MACVICAR has, in your last number, 

raised the vexed question of the musical 
scale of nature. The series of musical sounds 
uttered by the untutored human voice, or by birds, 
cannot, I conceive, be properly considered as a 
scale. I do not know whether any accurate ex- 
periments have been made to ascertain the relative 
pitch of the sounds used by birds in their cries. 
There is no @ priori reason that they should have 
to each other the simple ratios of the musical scale 
usually adopted. But Mr. Macvicar has referred 
to the ancient Greeks and Orientals, and here we 
have precise information, conveyed by the relative 
lengths of the strings they used to produce the 
sounds. The following compilation from various 
sources may be useful. I employ C, D, £, F, G, 
A, B,c for the scale having the ratios 1, 3, 4, 4, 
3, # 'y, 2, and by t, { I indicate raising or 
lowering by the comma #84, and by tt, b raising 
or lowering by the greater limma +33. 

The Chinese and old Gaels employed a musical 
scale consisting of only five tones, derived from 
each other by a succession of perfect fifths (ratio 3), 
such as Fc, cg, Gd, d ta, whence the scale 
F, G, tA,-,e,d,-, f. Compared with our modern 
scale, this wants the fourth and seventh. It is 
still the most usual scale of Scotch airs. Every 
one knows that, by playing on the black keys 
of a piano, he imitates the Scotch style of music. 
But, by doing so, he plays the (tempered) scale 
FT, eff, Af,-, eff, d qf, -, rh, which explains 
the mystery. Suchscales had no key-notes. ‘They 
might begin on any one of the five tones, giving 
rise to five different modes, corresponding to 
different minor scales, with two tones missing. 
Thus, beginning with c¢, we have the scale 
C, D, -, F, G,+A, -, e, which may be considered the 
ascending scale of C minor, with its third and 
seventh missing; while ta, g, f,-, d, c,-, tA is the 
descending scale of @ minor, with the second and 
fifth missing. . 

The old Greeks filled up the missing places 
by continuing the succession of fifths — thus, 
+A te, te th—and thus getting the scale C, D, 
+L, F, G,+A,+B,c, which, when compared with 
our theoretical scale, has the third, sixth, and 
seventh much too sharp. It is closely imitated by 
the ordinary tempered scale of the piano. Vio- 
linists and singers like the sharper seventh in 
melodies, but they feel the third and sixth 
much too sharp. In this seale we have the 
really similar tetrachords C, D, t#, F and G, 
+A, +B, c, whereas on the theoretical scale the 
tetrachords C, D, #, F and G, A, B, c are dif- 
ferent melodies. This scale had also no fixed 
beginning, no key-note. It might begin on any 
one of the tones, giving rise to the various modes 
of Greek music. 

§ For the music of the Arabs our authority is 
“Die Musik der Araber nach Originalquellen 
dargestellt von R. G. Kiesewetter, begleitet mit 
einem Vorwort von dem Freiherrn von Hammer- 
Purgstall, Leipzig, 1842.” Baron von Hammer- 
Purgstall, the well-known Orientalist, had col- 
lected many Arabic, Turkish, and Persian trea- 
tises on music, and employéd Kiesewetter, as the 
author of a history of Western music, to draw 
up an account of them and explain their system. 
A more unfortunate choice could hardly have 
been made. Kiesewetter has shown in another 
work (‘Der modernen Aristoxener zerstreute 
Aufsiitze”’) that he is totally unable to compre- 
hend the mathematics of music, and he has 
made confusion worse confounded in many 
parts of the present treatise. Fortunately he 
gives the measurements of ’Abdu-l-Qadir, but 
he so little understood their gist that he throws 
suspicion on them. “One can hardly help sus- 
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pecting,” says he (p. 32), “that a division expres- 
sible by a convenient number determined the point 
which they were inclined to assign for stopping 
the string for the note in question.” When, how- 
ever, the complicated expressions for the divisions 
are properly reduced, the result is a series of 17 
tones forming 16 perfect fifths with each other, 
and it is quite impossible that this could have 
come to pass by a mere process of taking the most 
“convenient number.” If the open string be 
called C, then the tones, in order of fifths, are 
TIDbb T4bb T£bb IBbb, Fp, tech, tap 
tDb, Ab, Eb, Bb, FC, G, D, +4, tE. But 
all these tones are not used in each scale. Thus 
the four most usual scales are as follows, arrang- 
ing the notes in the same order of fifths as before, 
to show that it is generally a succession of fifths, 
or else two such successions, which are chosen. 
In some of the rarer scales the tones are more 


scattered. 
1. Uschak— 
By, F, C, G, D, tA, TE, 
forming the scale 
C, D, tE, F, G, tA, Bh ec. 
2. Newa— 
Ah Eh Bh Bh OG G OD, 


forming the scale 
C, D, Eh F% G, Ah By %& 
which may be compared with our C minor. 
3. Buselik— 


TG, [Db, A}, Eh, Bb, F, C, 
forming the scale 
C, ~TD Ds Eh, F, IG bs A by B by, c 
4. Rast— 
tB b by t Fh, ~— Bh, F, C, G, D, 
forming the scale 
CLD, tFbh Fy G TBbhbh, Bh e. 


Here the tones [F}), {Bh} are only ~; comma 
flatter than ZH, A, so that the scale 1s almost 
exactly C, D, Z, F, G, A, Bh, e. 

Besides these 17 tones, there are a multitude of 
others called Jahani, evidently used to make the 
scales perfect when modulating, but which Kiese- 
wetter has left in such a state of confusion that 
I have not yet succeeded in ascertaining what 
they are. 

Now it is especially noteworthy that none of 
the nations whose musical scale is obtained solely 
by means of successive fifths have developed tho 
feeling for harmony. All Greek and Arabic music, 
to this day, is melody, at most sung and played 
in unisons. Though the Greeks knew the perfect 
major third (}), they never used it in harmony. 
The major third of their scale ($4) is exceedingly 
inharmonious. Yet one of the latest German 
writers on music, Drobisch (‘ Nachtriige zur 
Theorie der musikalischen Tonverhiltnisse, 1855,” 
p. 32), asserts that “the diatonic scale esta- 
blished by Zarlino, and recognised by acousti- 
cians, with the major third 4, the major sixth §, 
and the major seventh 4°, cannot be considered 
as the rule, but only as the exception, in the 
music of our day, and all systems of 21 usual 
tones which are constructed upon it are both 
theoretically and practically useless for this music, 
for which the normal form is rather the system of 
perfect fifths—that is, the old Pythagorean scale.” 
This extraordinary conclusion, which is founded 
upon the practice of some violinists, would reduce 
the whole of our harmonies to extreme dissonance. 
The approach made to the Pythagorean scale in 
the modern tempered scale of twelve equal semi- 
tones is sufficiently harsh, but this would be worse. 
The mode in which bowed instruments are tuned 
seduces the player into a system of perfect fifths ; 
and no book has yet laid down a proper system of 
fingering to avoid it. But the tonic sol-faists have 
established a system of singing which is thoroughly 
in accord with the theoretical scale. And Dele- 
zenne’s beautiful experiments (“ Récueil des 
Travaux de la Société des Sciences, &c., de Lille,” 
1827) have established that both singers and 
violinists in slow music, when they have time to 
take the tones according to feeling, practically 
make all those fine distinctions which are required 
by the theoretical scale, and on which the charm 
of all harmony depends. 

With regard to Mr. Macvicar’s observations on 
the ratio of the fourth (4:3), I may remark that it 
is so rough in the bass that it was long considered 
as a discord, and is still frequently treated as 
such (being prepared and resolved) by theoretical 
musicians. ‘The analogy between light and sound 
does not hold in respect to concordant intervals. 
A colour is comparable to a simple tone. There is 
no harmony for simple tones. If we sound two 
simple tones together they seem to have no rela- 
tions at all, unless they are so close as to beat, and 
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then they are dissonant. The fourth has no dis- 
cordance or harmony for simple tones. Every- 
thing depends on the accompanying harmonics, 
and these seem to have no analogy in colours. As 
the tones of the flute have scarcely any harmonics, 
the effect of a flute duet is notoriously meagre and 
unsatisfactory. The reason seems to be that the 
ear is incapable of appreciating any relation be- 
tween simple tones which are more than a very 
small interval apart, as laid down very clearly by 
Professor Helmholtz (“ Lehre yon den Tonemp- 
findungen,” pp. 197—223). 
ALEXANDER J. ELLIS. 





PROFESSOR WHEATSTONE 
ANTICIPATED. 


2 following passage, which I have extracted 
from the “ Spectator” of Dec. 6th, 1711 (No. 
241), anticipates, with such remarkable exactness, 
some of the most wonderful results of modern 
science, that I have thought you might deem it 
worth reproduction in your columns, particularly 
as I do not remember to have seen the coinci- 
dence referred to on any previous occasion :— 
“Strada, in one of his Prolusions, gives an 
account ofa chimerical correspondence between two 
friends by the help of a certain loadstone, which 
had such virtue in it that, if it touched two several 
needles, when one of the needles so touched began 
to move, the other, though at never so great a 
distance, moved at the same time and in the same 
manner. He tells us that the two friends, being 
each of them possessed of one of these needles, 
made a kind of a dial-plate, inscribing it with the 
four-and-twenty letters, in the same manner as 
the hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial-plate. They then fixed one of the needles on 
each of these plates in such a manner thatit could 
move round without impediment, so as to touch 
any of the four-and-twenty letters. Upon their 
separating from one another into distant countries, 
they agreed to withdraw themselves punctually 
into their closets at a certain hour of the day, and 
to converse with one another by means of this 
their invention. Accordingly, when they were 
some hundred miles asunder, each of them shut 
himself up in his closet at the time appointed and 


~ immediately cast his eye upon his dial-plate. If 


he had a mind to write anything to his friend he 
directed his needle to every letter that formed the 
words which he had occasion for, making a little 
pause at the end of every word or sentence, to 
avoid confusion. ‘The friend, in the meanwhile, 
saw his own sympathetic needle moving of itself 
to every letter which that of his correspondent 
pointed at. By this means they talked together 
across a whole continent, and conveyed their 
thoughts to one another in an instant over cities 
or mountains, seas or deserts.” 

The above account, which is from the pen of 
Addison, is so singularly apposite and circum- 
stantial, that I confess to a very great curiosity to 
know the precise facts upon which the statement 
of Strada is founded ; and I think it would be of 
interest to many of your readers if you would 
admit into your paper a citation of the original 
passage from the “ Prolusiones,” together with a 
translation for the benefit of those who may not 
be acquainted with the Latin tongue. NEMO. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, April 7. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair.—THE papers read were as 
follows :—‘‘ On the Functions of the Cerebellum,” 
by Dr. W. H. Dickenson; “ Description of a 
Train of Eleven Sulphide of Carbon Prisms, 
arranged for Spectrum Analysis,” by Mr. Gassiot. 

We shall return to the former communication, 
the latter we were enabled to refer to last week. 





Linnean Society, April 7. George Bentham 
Esq., F.R.S., President, in the chair. William 
Essie, Esq., was elected a Fellow.—Dr. H. Carter 
exhibited leaves of Ficus glomerata, Roxb., in 
which a double foliaceous development had formed 
along some of the secondary veins on the under 
surface of the leaf; recalling the indusium of 
ferns. Papers read:—l. “On the Garcinia 

ielding Gamboge in Siam, by Daniel Hanbury, 

sq., F.L.S.; with Remarks on the Structure of 


the Anther in the section Hebradendron of the | 


genus Garcinia,” by Professor Oliver, F.R. and 
L.8. 2. “Dimorphism in the Flowers of Mono- 
choria vaginalis,” by John Kirk, M.D. 


Zoological Society, April 12. KE. W. H. Holds- 
worth, Esq., in the chair.—Mnr. J. K. Lorp read 
some notes on the habits of the rare insectivorous 
animal Urotrichus gibbsii of Baird, as observed by 








him on the Fraser River, on the western side of 
the Cascade Mountains in British Columbia. 

A paper was read by Dr. J. E. Gray upon 4 
supposed new form of Echidnoderus, proposed to 
be called Myriosteon higginsiit, founded upon a 
specimen contained in the Derby Museum at 
Liverpool. 

Dr. E. Crisp gave a notice on the cause of death 
of some young lions recently born at the Society’s 
Gardens, and exhibited some drawings of a dark 
variety of the common trout, from dark streams 
in Dartmoor. 

Dr. P. L. Sclater pointed out the characters of 
two new species of birds lately perceived in Bogota 
collections, for which he proposed the names 
Basilenterus plumbercollis and Heliobtetus guttu- 
latus. Dr. Sclateralso announced the safe arrival, 
by the ship Za Hogue, of the living example of 
the Didunculus strigirostris presented to the 
Society by Dr. George Bennett of Sydney, and of 
several other rare birds, from Australia, by the 
same vessel. 

Mr. Fraser made some remarks on new or rare 
animals observed living during a recent visit to 
several Zoological Gardens on the Continent and 
in Ireland. 





Entomological Society, April 4. Francis P. 
Pascoe, Esq., F.L.S., President, in the chair.—Mr. 
Pascor returned thanks for his election to the 
presidential chair, and nominated as Vice-Presi- 
dents Mr. H. T. Stainton, Mr. A. R. Wallace, and 
the Rev. Hamlet Clark. P. H. Harper, Esq., of 
30, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park Gardens, was 
elected a Member. 

Mr. Frederick Smith addueed further evi- 
dence as to the luminosity of the Chinese fire- 
fly, Fulgora candelaria. With reference to 
the luminosity of the Honduras fire-fly, Fud- 
gora laternaria, mentioned by Mr. Smith at a 
former meeting, Mr. Bates said that F. laternaria 
was pretty common on the Upper Amazons, but 
he had never found it luminous; moreover, 
although the creature figured in their fables, and 
was reputed to be poisonous, there was no rumour 
current amongst the natives ofits being luminous ; 
strange as it might seem, he believed that the 
Honduras correspondent upon whose statement 
Mr. Smith relied had attributed to Fulgora the 
luminosity of a Pyrophorus. 

Mr. Newman exhibited a number of insects 
embedded in amber and gum animé, resembling 
those described by the Rev. F. W. Hope in the 
first and second volumes of the Society’s Transac- 
tions. 

The President exhibited some new Australian 
Longicornia. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace exhibited two boxes of 
Papiliosto illustrate his views on “polymorphism,” 
as recently explained in detail in a paper read 
before the Linnean Society. 

Professor Westwood exhibited a butterfly from 
Ceram which he regarded as a variety of Papilio 
Peranthus. Also a new species of leaf insect, 
which was described under the name of Phydlium 
Feejeeanum. He also characterized as Heleropteryx 
Hopei a gigantic species of which the type was 
preserved in spirits inthe Oxford Museum. 

Mr. 8. Stevens exhibited some Lepidoptera and 
Orthoptera from Moreton Bay, Queensland. 

Mr. D. Sharpe exhibited Stenus Kiesenwetteri, 
a beetle new to this country, which he had cap- 
tured at Wimbledon. Captain Cox sent for exhi- 
bition some admirable photographs of insects. 
The Rev. Hamlet Clark read extracts from letters 
from Mr. John Gray, who was collecting insects 
at the Cape de Verdes. Mr. Douglas Timins com- 
municated some notes of his entomological obser- 
vations made during the winter months in the 
neighbourhood of Cannes. 

Mr. Frederick Smith read a paper “ On the 
Construction of Hexagonal Cells of Bees and 
Wasps.”’—In contra-distinction to the “ circular 
theory” of construction expounded by Mr. Water- 
house at a previous meeting, Mr. Smith’s might 
be termed the “ hexagonal theory ;” but a better 
idea of the main argument will be derived if it be 
denoted the “ intentional theory.” The hexagonal 
form of cell was described as “ the ground-plan 


laid down by the Great Architect,’ and the bees | 


were the builders that carried out His designs ; 
and it was contended that both bees and wasps 
began instinctively and with a primary intention 
to construct hexagonal cells. Reference was made 
to the artificial bases or foundations for cells used 
by German bee-keepers, such foundations being 
hexagonal; and from this it was argued that these 
hexagonal ground-plans must be exactly such 
plans as bees were accustomed to erect their cells 
upon, or, at all events, that the fact of bees at once 
accepting the plan furnished them was strongly 
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that this was equal to the 


| velocit y: 


in favour of the supposition that bees, when left to 
their own resources, construct a precisely similar 
basement. In fine, Mr. Smith could not regard 
bees and wasps as creatures that would instinc- 
tively construct cylindrical cells, but whose labours 
always eventuated in the production of hexagonal 
ones; on the contrary, he regarded them as crea- 
tures that would instinctively construct hexagonal 
cells, and the hexagons actually produced were 
only the carrying into effect the original intention 
of the builders. 

A new Part of the Transactions, Third Series, 
Vol. I., Part 9, being the concluding part of the 
volume, was on the table. 





Civil Engineers, March 8and15. John Fowler 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—THE paper read was 
“On the Resistances to Bodies passing through 
Water,” by Mr. G. H. Phipps, M. Inst. C.E.— 
These resistances comprised the Plus Resistance, 
or that concerned in moving out of the way the 
fluid in advance of the body; the Minus Resist- 
ance, or the diminution of the statical pressure 
behind any body when put into a state of motion 
in a fluid; and the Frictional Resistance of the 
surface of the body in contact with the water. 
The Plus Resistance of a plane surface one foot 
area, moving at right angles to itself in sea water, 
64.2 x v? 

© 


was considered to be R= -, and the Minus 


Resistance was one-halfthe Plus Resistance. For 
planes moving in directions not at right angles to 
themselves, the theoretical resistances were, for the 
Plus Pressure— 


| 


the Minus Pressure being one-half the above ; 
where 2 was the resistance of the inclined plane; 
a the area of the projection of the inclined plane 
upon a plane at right angles to the direction of 
motion; * the ratio of the areas of the projected 
and the inclined planes; and S the area of a 
square-acting plane of equivalent resistance with 
the inclined plane. But, besides these theoretical 
resistances, the experiments of Beaufoy showed 
that, when the inclined planes were of moderate 
length only, the Plus Resistance was considerably 
in excess of the above; so that, when the slant 
lengths of the planes were to their bases in the 
proportion of 

2 to 1,3 to 1,4 to 1, and 6 to 1, 
the actual resistances excceded the theoretical as 

11 to 1, 1°98 to 1, 3°24 tol, and 6°95 to1. 


The author proposed a method of approximating 
to these additional resistances, by adding the con- 
stant fraction of th of a square foot, for every 
foot in depth of the plane, to the quantity S pre- 
viously determined, which empirical method he 
found to agree nearly with the results of Beaufoy’s 
experiments. The resistances of curved surfaces, 
such as the bows of ships, were next adverted to. 
The question of friction was then considered. The 
experiments of Beaufoy were referred to, giving 
0°339 lb. per square foot as the co-efficient of fric- 
tion for a planed and painted surface of fir, moved 
through the water at 10 feet per second, the law 
of increase being nearly as the squares of the 
velocities—viz., the 1°949 power. Other methods 
for the determination of the co-efficient of 
friction were then discussed. The assumption 
of 25 ozs. being the proper measure of the 
friction per square foot, at a velocity of 15 feet 
per second, upon the clean surface of an iron 
ship, seemed to have arisen from the opinion, 
very generally entertained, that there was no 
difference in the amount of friction in pipes and 
water-courses, whether internaliy smooth like 
glass, or moderately rough like cast iron, and that 
the surfaces of ships were subject to the same action. 
The experiments of the late M. Henry Darcy showed 
that the condition as to roughness of the interior 
of a pipe modified the friction considerably. 
The 25 ozs. previously mentioned as the measure 
of friction per square foot for the interior of pipes 
and watercourses, could not, therefore, be regarded 
as a constant quantity, applicable to all kinds of 
surfaces. Taking 4°34 lbs. as the friction per square 
foot of a new iron ship, moving through the water 
at a speed of 30 feet per second, it would be found 
50706 part of the plus 
resistance of a plane 1 foot square, moving through 
the water at right angles to itself at the above 
Also, as the resistance of both planes 
increased according to the same law of the 
square of the velocities, the ratio of 1 to 207:06 
would subsist at all velocities. The ratio was as 


64°2n2 1 
29 to 4°34 Ibs. = 307-06. 





Calling the ratio r, 
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and the whole frictional surface in square feet s, 

and S, as before, the area of a square-acting plane 

of equivalent resistence, then 
S=s+r=s + 20706 

Asan example of the application of the previous 
deductions, the performance of the steamship 
Leinster, on her trial trip, when going through 
sea-water at a speed of 30 feet per second, was 
referred to. 

Thus, by ascertaining the value of S for any 
vessel, which was entirely independent of velocity, 
it would be easy to determine the power necessary 
to propel it at any required speed, or, the speed 
being given, to find the corresponding power. 

The author then proceeded to examine the ques- 
tion of the influence of form in reducing the re- 
sistance of vessels. 





Geographical Society, April 11. Sir R. I. 
Murchison, K.C.B., President, in the chair.— 
THE President read a communication from Mr. 
Eardley J. Blackwell, in reference to letters which 
appeared in the Atheneum last summer, question- 
ing the accuracy of Captain Speke’s assertion as to 
Lake Nyanza having two outlets, stating that the 
writer had met with a similar instance in Norway, 
the Lake Lessée-Verks-Vaud, from which two 
considerable rivers flow in opposite directions, so 
that the whole of Norway south of these rivers 
might be said to be an island. 

The first paper read was on an “ Overland 
Expedition from Port Denison to Rockingham 
Bay in Queensland,” by A. J. Scott.—The Expe- 
dition, which was under the leadership of Mr. 
Dalrymple, was undertaken with the object of 
ascertaining whether there was the possibility of 
establishing a dray-road from the Valley of Lagoons 
to Rockingham Bay, which the writer described 
as a first-class port, only 75 miles distant from the 
Lagoons ; while Port Denison, the present port 
of shipment, is upwards of 200 miles. The paper 
spoke of the rapid extension of settlements in 
Queensland northwards of Port Denison, and of 
the necessity of providing additional outlets for 
the produce of the newly-settled districts. The 
party found travelling very difficult, owing to the 
nature of the country, and at last they were 
stopped by an impenctrable jungle within a com- 
paratively short distance of the coast (15 miles), 
which compelled them to retrace their steps. 
Though unsuccesstul in reaching the coast, the 
writer considered that the Expedition had attained 
its object, for they discovered the existence of a 
small gap in the coast-range with an easy ascent 
and descent, the only obstacle to forming a road 
being the jungle, which could be cut through at no 
heavy expense. The paper concluded with an 
encouraging account of the progress of coloniza- 
tion in the Kennedy district. A continuous line 
of stations stretches beyond the Valley of Lagoons, 
500 miles further north than at the separation of 
Queensland in 1859. In 1860 not a hoof of stock 
had trodden the soil; at the present time there 
must be 250,000 head of sheep and 50,000 head of 
cattle depasturing in the districts; and this 
number, it is calculated, will be doubled within 
the next twelve months. Coal, iron, and gold are 
found in the district, and the climate is healthy 
for Europeans. 

The next paper read was a communication from 
Sir George Bowen to the Duke of Newcastle, con- 
taining Reports upon the formation of a new 
settlement at Cape York, at the northernmost 
point of the Australian Continent ; and upon the 
completion of the survey of the inside of the Great 
Barrier Reef, off the north-east coast, by Com- 
mander Robinson, R.N. It was proposed to form 
a settlement in the first instance on Albany 
Island, New Cape York, where there is abundant 
pasturage, and large tracts for the cultivation of 
cotton, sugar, and other tropical productions, and 
plenty of timber, stone, and lime. The tempera- 
ture is remarkably cool for the tropics, and suit- 
able for Europeans. With reference to the survey 
of the Barrier Reef, Sir George Bowen quoted the 
opinions of Captain Burnet, R.N., and Com- 
mander Robinson, R.N., to show that the channel 
between the reef and the mainland, extending 
from Sydney to Torres Straits, now that it has 
been surveyed, and laid down in the charts, would 
form the best route for steam-communication 
between Australia and India. The reef acts as a 
breakwater against the violence of the Pacific 
Ocean—consequently vessels taking this route are 
in comparatively smooth water, the only disad- 
vantage being the necessity of anchoring at night ; 
but this, it was submitted, is preferable to the 
anxieties and dangers attendant upon taking the 
outer route. 

Sir Charles Nicholson pointed out that the diffi- 
culties which Mr, Dalrymple and Mr. Scott 





encountered were precisely those which had 
always formed the obstacle to the extension of 
settlements into the interior—the difficulty of 
getting over the coast range. It was only at two 
or three points, where rivers made their way 
through, that access could be obtained into the 
interior. In the present instance he thought Mr. 
Scott had under-estimated the difficulty of getting 
over the dividing range down to the coasts, and 
he should prefer making the approach from the 
coast upwards by following the line of some river 
which found its way into the sea at that point. 
With reference to the future destinies of this 
region, he said he had never seen any part of the 
Australian continent which impressed him so 
much with its vast capabilities as the southern 
part of Queensland. 1t was, however, a tropical 
climate, and in all probability would be found 
unsuited for European labourers. He had no 
doubt the Chinese would supply that desi- 
deratum. 

Captain H. G. Richards spoke of the import- 
ance of an establishment at Cape York in a 
national point of view, and he bore testimony to 
the great credit due to Sir George Bowen for his 
unwearied exertions in the matter. The survey of 
the inside of Barrier Reef he described as one of 
the most gigantic and splendid works ever carried 
out by any nation in the world, and, as soon as 
settlements were formed, there was no doubt it 
would be the route for steam-communication 
between Cape York and Moreton Bay. 

Mr. John Crawfurd believed it to be impossible 
to colonize tropical regions with the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and that it would be absolutely necessary to 
get Chinese. He was also of opinion that wool 
could not be produced in these regions, although 
sheep might thrive there and furnish large car- 
cases. 

The discussion, which was of an animated 
character, was prolonged by Captain Evans, Mr. 
Saunders, Dr. Kinkel, and Mr. Duncan; and the 
President, in closing the mecting, said it seemed 
that sheep really could thrive in North Australia, 
and he agreed with Mr. Saunders that the southern 
part of the Gulf of Carpentaria was the point to 
which English colonists should be invited to go. 
The Society was exceedingly indebted to the naval 
officers who had surveyed the great Barrier Reef, 
and especially to Captain H. G. Richards for the 
explanations he had given of that important 
maritime passage. He also expressed the regret 
of the Council at the death of the excellent 
Treasurer, Mr. Biddulph. 





Archeological Institute, April 1. Sir J. P. 
Boileau, Bart., V.P., in the chair.—A COMMUNI- 
CATION was read from H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, who has become patron of the Institute. 
The Hon. W. D. Stanley, M.P., exhibited and de- 
scribed a drawing of a curious block of stone 
which lies in one of the mountain passes of 
Caernarvonshire, in a neighbourhood with which 
are associated numerous historical associations. 
The stone, which is popularly known as Carreg y 
saelhan, or “the stone of the arrows,” is flat, 
and measures six feet in length, and is crossed by 
the mountain path about three miles above Aber. 
In the neighbourhood of Aber, a pleasant village 
on the coast opposite Beaumaris, the Welsh 
princes had a residence which adjoined an arti- 
ficial mount called the Mwd, about six miles to 
the west of Bangor; and the tradition is that on 
the commencement of hostilities the chieftains 
were accustomed to sharpen their arrows upon 
this rock. 

Mr. J. Burtt described a visit made by him and 
other members of the Institute to the Roman 
tumuli at Bartlow in Essex. He recapitulated 
what had already passed between the Great 
Eastern Railway Company and the officers of the 
Institute, and paid high compliment to the uniform 
courtesy of the Company’s enginger, Mr. Sinclair, 
at whose invitation the deputation had visited the 
spot for the purpose of fixing with him the 
amount of deviation which, under the powers of 
the Company, it was possible to give to the courge 
of the line, so as to lessen the injury which the 
tumuli must have suffered had the original plan 
been carried out. Mr. Burtt found the line com- 
plete to the tumuli, with the sides of the cutting 
trimmed and finished, and the road ready for the 
rails. It was intended that the line should run 
between two of the hills in a manner that would 
have seriously defaced the principal one; but an 
amended course, lately struck out by Mr. Sinclair, 
was finally decided upon as more desirable, and 
this will therefore be followed. During the exca- 
vations numerous skeletons have been discovered 
beneath the base of thé Roman work; and it is 
probable that they are relics of earlier interments. 
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A celt, some Roman coins, a fibula, and other 
objects found in the immediate vicinity of the 
hills were exhibited by Mr. J. Clarke, who has 
shown much interest in the matter. 

The attention of the Institute was directed by 
Mr. W.S. Gibson to the subject of the demolition 
in 1848 of the Church of Trinity College in 
Edinburgh. 

The Secretary read an account of the arrange- 
ments that were entered into at the time of the 
demolition of the structure ; and, after some dis- 
cussion, a resolution deploring the recent decision 
of the Lord Chancellor on the subject, and the 
consequent neglect by the Town Council to fulfil 
their engagements, was moved by the Hon. W. O. 
Stanley, and carried unanimously. 

The Hon. R. Curzon exhibited some curious 
arm-pieces of the time of the Emperor Maximilian, 
and made some very interesting remarks on the 
arms of offence and defence of the period, when 
the tournament degenerated into the show of a 
carousal. 

The Rev. G. Cardew gave a detailed account of 
some late diggings at Helmingham in Suffolk, 
which resulted in many remarkable archeological 
discoveries. 

Among the objects exhibited at the meeting 
were several by E. Waterton, Esq., Mrs. Waterton, 
Sir John Boileau, Mr. J. Hewitt, the Rev. Canon 
lock, Mr. J. Yates, the Hon. W. O. Stanley, the 
Hon. R. Curzon, Col. Tempest, Ke. 





Society of Arts, Wednesday, April 13. Dr. 
Edward Smith, F.R.S., in the chair.—THE paper 
read was “ On a New Method of Preserving Meat.” 
By Dr. J. Morgan.—We have before referred to 
Dr. Morgan’s most satisfactory process. 





MANCHESTER. 


Geological Society, Feb. 23. Mr. Andrew 
Knowles, President, in the chair.—Mr. DICKIN- 
son exhibited a number of specimens taken from 
the rocks now being tunneled through the Savoy 
side of Mont Cenis. They are principally from 
metamorphic rocks, and as yet no granite has 
been touched upon. The most interesting mineral 
of all is the coal, which is found associated with 
these metamorphic rocks. It has been cut through 
in different places in the tuanel. Between San 
Michel and Modan similar coal is being worked 
to supply the district. It is anthracite coal, 
very similar to the Welsh anthracite. There is 
no regular dip in any of these recks. In one part 
they are seen standing up like a cone, the coal 
sometimes vertical, and dipping in a variety of 
directions. 

Before reading the next paper, Mr. Hull called 
attention to a recently published volume of Geolo- 
gical Essays by its author which relate to the 
geology of Manchester. 

A paper was then read “ On the Drift Deposits 
in the neighbourhood of Crewe, Cheshire,’’ by 
Mr. John Taylor.—The great Cheshire plain is 
overlain by a series of deposits, rather more regu- 
larly stratified than is usually found in hilly 
grounds. Here and there, where the country 
undulates gently, the upper beds may be studied 
along the channels of streams, &c.; but the gene- 
ral flatness of the country prohibits an acquaint- 
ance with the underlying beds. These have to 
be studied from well-borings, and the principal 
object of this paper is to refer to some of the most 
important. On the west side of Crewe several 
well-borings have been made. In the deepest in 
the neighbourhood the following are the beds and 
their several thicknesses through which the sinkers 
passed :— 

Sand a ae 
Fine Shelly Gravel : 
Ochreous Sand . . . 
Shelly Gravel and Pebbles 
BineUlay . «..« «¢« -« 
Stiff Pebbly Clay, with Shells . 
Loamy Clay. . .« «+ + . 
Total . . 76 feet. 
A great number of shells was met with in the 
layer of “fine shelly gravel.” The Buccinum 
undatum, Turritella terebra, Venus, Astarte, 
Tellina, and Mactra were noticed. This bed was 
separated by “‘ ochreous sand’’ from another layer 
beneath, which contained similar shells. The 
“fine clay ” was generally devoid of them, but 
the “stiff pebbly clay” underneath contained 
them in great numbers. With the exception of 
Turritella and Buccinum, there-were the remains 
of the shells above enumerated. In going towards 
Manchester from Crewe the overlying clays thin 
out, and’at Sandbach the underlying sands form 
the sections on either hand of the railway. 
To the west of Crewe, in the upper beds, have 
been found mammalian remains. An elephant’s 
tooth has been discovered. The tooth seemed to 
be that of the Llephas primigenius. 
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MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Aprit 18th. 

As1ATIc, at 3.—5, New Burlington Street. 

Lonpon InstiTuTIoN, at 7.— Finsbury Circus. “On the 
Artificial Breeding of Fish:’’ Mr. F. T. Buckland. 

Bririsa Arcuirects, at 8.—9, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square. 

Mepicat, at_8.30.— 32a, George Street, Hanover Square, 
“Clinical Discussion.” ‘On some Injuries to the Skull: 
Mr. Teevan, 

Unirep Service Instrrvution, at 8.30. — Whitehall Yard. 
“The Constructive Service of the Army; or, Military 
Works by Military Means :”’ Lieut.-Col. M. Synge, R.E. 

TUESDAY, Aprit 19th. 

Roya Instirvrion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
tion of Energy :” Professor Helmholtz. 

Crvi ENGINEERS, at 8.—25, Great George Street, Westminster, 
** Description of the Santiago and Valparaiso Railway : 
Mr. W. Lloyd, M. Inst. C.E. 

STATISTICAL, at 8.12, St. James’s Square. “The Resources 
of Brazil: Mr. J. Heywood, M.A., F.R.S. 

PATHOLOGICAL, at 8.—53, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 





** ConseTVa- 


WEDNESDAY, Apri 20th, 
Roya Socrery vF LireraTvure, at 4.30.—4, St. Martin’s Place, 
algar Square. 
METEOROLOGICAL, at 7.—25, Great George Street, Westminster. 
Socrery or Arts, at 8.— John Street, Adelphi, ‘‘ On the 
Pateat Laws :”’ Mr. T. Webster, F.R.S. 


THURSDAY, Aprit 21st. 


Roya. Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street, 
tion of Energy :” Professor Helmholtz. 

ZOOLOGICAL, at 4.—11, Hanover Square. 

Numismatic, at 7.—13, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Lonpow Instirvrion, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. ‘‘On Astro- 
nomical Physics :” ‘Mr. E. Brayley, F.R.S. 

Linnean, at 8.— Purtingses House. 1. “On New Species, 
&c., of Annelids in the Collection of the British Museum :’”’ 
Dr. Baird, F.L.S. 2. “On the Eumolpide, a Group of 
Phytophegous Coleoptera:’’ Rev. T. A. Marshall. 

Cuemicat, at 8.—Burlington House. ‘ Philosophy of British 
Agriculture :” Mr. J. T. Way. 

Society or Arts, at 8.— John Street, Adelphi. Cantor 
eee. “Animal Fatty Matters:” Dr. C. Calvert, 


Royat, at 8.50.—Burlington House. “On the Orders and 
Genera of Quadratic Forms containing more than three 
‘Indeterminates:” Prof. H. J. Smith. ‘On some Phe- 
nomena exhibited by Gun-Cotton and Gunpowder under 
special conditions of Exposure to Heat:” Prof. Abel. 
**On Magnesium :” Dr. Phipson, 

FRIDAY, Apri 22nd. 

Royat InstiruTion, at8.—Albemarle Street. “On Lycurgus:” 

Professor Blackie. 


SATURDAY, Aprit 23rd. 


Royrat InstirvTion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
Elements: Professor Frankland. 


Roya Boranic, at 3.45.—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 


ART. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


HE fourteenth Exhibition of Architectural 
Drawings, in conjunction with which is 
the second annual Exhibition of what affects to be 
the Society of Sculptors in England, was opened 
on the evening of the 5th ult. by a conversazione 
and private view. Reserving for a future notice 
a@ more accurate analysis of the drawings now 
submitted for public inspection, we proceed to 
give a brief summary of the general contents of 
the Exhibition. 

The designs are almost entirely the work of our 
younger architects—the established possessors of 
fame and practice steadily holding themselves 
aloof from any competition for public favour with 
the rising men of the profession. It is possible 
that the character of the Exhibition might not be 
raised by a large allotment of space to the produc- 
tions of the diplomatic members; but it is to be 
regretted that such prestige as the general public 
attach to well-known names and eminent reputa- 
tions should be withheld by their possessors from 
a project so worthy of support as the special 
Exhibition in question. The space reserved for 
the display of architectural drawings in the Royal 
Academy is limited; and the exhibition of plans 
and elevations to eyes already wearied by gazing at 
a large collection of oil-pictures is a mere farce. 
There can be little question of the expediency of 
substituting such an exhibition as we now have in 
Conduit Street for the small and incomplete 
display which for so many years we have been 
accustomed to neglect in Trafalgar Square; and 
the removal of a special class of drawings which 
are never looked at in one place, to another where 
they would become a feature of interest, would 
place a certain amount of space at the disposal of 
the Council of the Royal Academy, for which 
they and those they represent would be grateful. 
It may be a point of etiquette that the archi- 
tectural members.of the Academy should exhibit 
their drawings on its walls; but it cannot be 
pretended that it is for the advantage of a wearied 
public, who usually shun the room that con- 
tains them. In Conduit Street the spectator is 
not, in the first place, distracted by the presence 
of pictures: he enters upon the examiuation of 
the drawings before him with a quiet mind; he 
opportunity of comparing the various 
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igns which have been submitted in competition 
for public edifices ; he can exercise his judgment 
upon the merits of schemes devised for the removal 
of public obstructions, the improvement of 
thoroughfares, the bridging of rivers, the forma- 
tion of harbours, and other works of the last im- 
portance to the common weal. The North and 
East Galleries are appropriated to the exhibition 
of building-materials, patents, inventions, manu- 
factures, &c.; and these form a fit and interesting 
supplement to the designs which have hitherto 
engaged the attention of the visitor, and which, 
in many cases, they help to illustrate. There is, 
indeed, a completeness of intention and effect in 
the whole Exhibition which it would be idle to 
look for elsewhere, and it lies in the power of the 
Society who have formed it to make it one of .the 
most valuable and enduring institutions of the 
metropolis. 

The arrangement of the present Exhibition 
appears at the first glance to be simple and good. 
The West Gallery is devoted to what may be called 
competitive designs, and the Great Gallery to gene- 
ral designs for public and private buildings. The 
North and East Galleries are appropriated to the 
exhibition of building-materials, &e. The general 
effect of the rooms is not disturbed by the pre- 
sence of the indifferent sculpture which is contri- 
buted by another society ; the presence of sculp- 
ture, strictly decorative and architectural, might 
be welcomed as a feature of great interest; and 
its production in aid of, and subordinated to, the 
necessities of architecture, would be an object 
well worth the consideration of the committee. 
The present display is both harmless and useless, 
as far as the architectural exhibition is concerned ; 
and it requires no comment in this place. In no- 
ticing the architectural drawings, the first impres- 
sion made by a cursory survey is that the execu- 
tion of them generally is better than the designs ; 
these, perhaps, are less interesting than usual, 
while some of the drawings are beautiful examples 
of taste and skill. 

In the West Gallery we may particularize, as a 
combination of good design and execution, the 
drawing of a fountain belonging to the set of 
designs for the Albert Memoria!, contributed by 
Mr. P. C. Hardwicke. Among the competitive 
drawings we have some of those for the Liverpool 
Exchange. The successful competitor, however, is 
not represented, and, in this exhibition, the choice 
lies among the dsawings by Mr. Allom, Mr. H. 
Littler, Mr. R. P. Pullan, Mr. Johnston, Mr. W. 
J. Green, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, M. Louis De Ville, 
Mr. E. Salomans, Messrs. Finch & Co., Mr. W. J. 
Hay, Mr. Parnell, Mr. H. B. Garling, and Messrs. 
Cunningham and Audsley. Designs for the Albert 
Memorial are contributed by Mr. Digby Wyatt 
and Mr. P. C. Hardwicke. For the Wedgwood 
Institute we have here exhibited the designs for 
its ceramic decoration. The first premium was 
awarded to Messrs. Edgar and Kipling ; and, with 
their beautiful drawings, the public have now 
the opportunity of comparing those of their 
able competitors, M. Louis De Ville, Mr. John 
Ladds, and Mr. Edward Power. More in- 
teresting sets of drawings are furnished by 
Mr. James Thomson and Mr. F. Marrable, in 
competition for the proposed improvements of 
Holborn valley. This work, it appears, is, after 
all, to be selntaben by the City Surveyor or 
Engineer, who has been directed to prepare a 
plan, combining in itself the best points of those 
already submitted in competition—a proceeding 
that is hardly looked upon as quite fair to the 
competing architects. Among the general designs 
we may instance the drawings for the new Free- 
masons’ Hall, now in course of erection under the 
superintendence of Mr. F. P. Cockerell, the suc- 
cessful competitor, who deserves credit for not 
withdrawing his plans from public exhibition, as 
so many other gentlemen have done in a similar 
position. It is well that the public should have 
an opportunity of learning why a certain design is 


‘deemed by those whose judgment is esteemed 


good, or whose interests are represented by it, to 
be better than others having the same object in 
view. One great use of the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion is to familiarize the public with constructive 
and ornamental design, and it is of consequence 
that the approved drawings and plans should, 
wherever it is possible, be placed side by side with 
those of inferior merit. 

Among what may be called the coloured or 
picturesque drawings in the Exhibition, we ma 
mention those by Mr. George Aitchison as goo 
specimens of style and taste. They are illustra- 
tions of work executed by the architect for Messrs. 
Ince Brothers of Hammond Court. We have 
had no opportunity of inspecting the works, and 
we have usually found that the colours introduced 
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by architects in similar drawings bear very little 
resemblance to the plain matter of fact; but, 
quite apart from such possible discrepancies, the 
two drawings, which represent a cast-iron staircase 
and a doorway in Hammond Buildings, indicate 
remarkable ability, as well as good common sense 
in the architect. Mr. Marrable has some clever 
drawings of the new Garrick Club, both exterior 
and interior. Among other interesting works are 
designs by Sir John Rennie and by Mr. Brunlees, 
for the proposed new bridge at Blackfriars ; a fine 
drawing for a proposed new church at Clifton, by 
that able architect Mr. G. E. Street; and many 
highly meritorious designs for private, as well as 
public, buildings, to which we hope to direct 
attention in a future notice. 





= — 


ART NOTES. 

On Friday and Saturday, last week, the sale of 
Mr. Brett’s well-known collection of drawings by 
old masters and by modern English artists, and 
his gallery of pictures, took place at the rooms of 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods. The prices 
at which they were sold are evidence of an 
abatement of the picture-mania of last year. 
Of the drawings, the following may be quoted: 
—Lot 531. Rubens—Battle of the Venetians 
and Imperialists, sketched from a picture by 
Titian, formerly in the Council Chamber of St, 
Mark’s, Venice, since burned, £13 ; 541. Rembrandt 
—‘‘ Presentation in the Temple,” pen and ink, from 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collection, £13. 10s. ; 545, 
Raffaelle—Head of a Female, in the picture of the 
“* Murder of the Innocents,” £14. 14s.; 593. Flax- 
man—A volume with twenty-nine drawings from 
antique reliefs, in Indian ink, £27. 6s. Drawings 
in water-colours, framed and glazed :—641. Stot- 
hard—Homer attended by Tasso, Ariosto, Petrarch, 
Dante, Virgil, Milton, Shakespeare, and Chaucer, 
in Indian ink, £22; 666. Sir D. Wilkie—Sketch 
for “ Blindman’s Buff,” pen and ink, £8. 10s.; 670. 
Flaxman—Noah commanded by the Angel to Build 
the Ark, £15. 10s.; 676. By the same—A Pilgrim 
and Three Angels, £10; 681. Stothard—Four Illus- 
trations to Burns, pen and ink, from Mr. Rogers’s 
collection, £33. Of the pictures in the gallery 
the following realized the best prices :—704. Sir 
J. Reynolds—Portrait of Mrs. Piozzi, £110. 5s. ; 
717. W. Dyce, KR.A.—Virgin and Child, £278. 5s. ; 
726. Bonnington—A Coast Scene, painted for 
the late Mr. J. Carpenter, £157. 10s. ; 
735. Gainsborough—Portraits of his Daughters, 
Mrs. Lane and Mrs. Gainsborough, with drawing 
portfolios, before an antique statue, from Sir 


Thomas Baring’s collection, £117. 12s.; 763. 
Wouvermans—A Battle-piece, £136. 10s.; 820. 
F. Lippi—“The Virgin Enthroned,” two 


female saints kneeling in the foreground, and 
four other saints behind, £199. 10s.; 824. 
L. Cranach, 1558—Portraits of Martin Luther 
and Melancthon, in one picture, £73. 10s. ; 
827. Raffaclle—‘ The Flagellation,’ from Lord 
Northwick’s collection, £73. 10s. ; 832. Leonardo 
da Vinci—Virgin and Child, £58. 16s.; 8465. 
Canaletti—View of 8. Maria della Salute, with 
gondolas and figures, £105; 855. Velasquez— 
Portrait of a Spanish Princess, from the King of 
Holland’s collection, £189 ; 858. J. Hemmelinck— 
* Adoration of the Magi,” from Lord Northwick’s 
collection (where it was attributed to Van Eyck), 
£451. 10s.; 859. “Christ bearing the Cross,” 
from the collection of Cardinal Rossi, £570; 860. 
Titian—The Dead Christ, with the Virgin and 
six other figures, painted for Philip II., £640. 10s. 

Lorp Exra@in’s collection of works of art will 
be brought to the hammer early in May. 

A LECTURE was delivered on Tuesday evening 
last at the Kensington Museum by Cardinal 
Wiseman on this subject: “Judging from the 
Past and the Present, what are the Prospects of 
good Architecture in India?” The lecture was 
listened to with great attention, and was warmly 
applauded at the close. A vote of thanks to the 
Cardinal was proposed by Mr. Beresford Hope, at 
whose request the Cardinal is to allow the lecture 
to be published. 

A LARGE addition, consisting of some fifty 
frames filled with drawings, has been made to the 
Mulready Collection now on view at South Ken- 
sington. 

Tue picture-gallery and library of Bridgewater 
House, with its Shakespeare treasures, has been 
liberally thrown open to the public by the Earl of 
Ellesmere. 

In the Civil Service Estimates the cost of Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s four bronze lions, the model of 
one of which is in the studio of Baron Maro- 
chetti, preparatory to its being cast in bronze, is 
put down at £17,000, 
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MUSIC. 


THE OPERAS. 


J hs operatic season of 1864 already bids fair to 
be of a kind which will leave a distinct mark 
in our musical annals. Last year will be remem- 
bered as the “Faust” year. Wecannot hope for 
another “ Faust” to signalize the present season, 
though “Tannhiuser” may hit the taste of our 
London public as much as it has that of young 
Germany ; but, in the special attractions offered 
by the two rival companies, there has already been 
a material change since last year. Some half- 
dozen or more débuts have taken place. The 
opening performance of “ Rigoletto” at Her 
Majesty’s this day week brought out three singers 
new to the English boards—Mdlle. Vitali, as 
prima donna ; Mdlle. Bettelheim, a contralto ; and 
Signor Varese in the great dramatic part of the 
Jester. Mdlle. Vitali is an addition to the ranks of 
“light” soprani. She is very young, with a voice 
the tone of which is perhaps not fully developed. 
If this is so she may one day become a valuable 
singer; but at present the quality of her voice 
is so thin and acrid that her singing fails to give 
pleasure. She has considerable power of execution, 
with, of course—¢ela va sans dire now-a-days— 
an intense vibrato; but volubility of utterance 
cannot make amends for the entire absence of the 
first necessity of a singer—a beautiful voice. Occa- 
sionally, in the softer passages, a passing phrase 
gives just a suggestion of a sweet tone, but the 
rest is a succession of shrill sounds which are by 
courtesy called penctrating, but which are cer- 
tainly not musical. Her acting as Gilda was 
expressive and animated, but the part is not one 
by which it would be fair to estimate her capa- 
bilities in this respect. Signor Varese, the Rigo- 
letto, was, it appears, the first representative of that 
part upon the production of the opera in Italy some 
years back. His acting is of the vigorous and 
impassioned kind adapted to the melodrama of 
Signor Verdi’s musical tragedies. It may also be 
useful—but this can only be proved by trial— 
for drama of a better sort. His voice is a forcible 
baritone, with at present more volume than tone, but 
which sounds as if it had once beenof richer quality. 
It has ample capacities for expression, of which 
Signor Varese makes almost too earnest use, occa- 
sionally allowing himself to be betrayed into a 
relentless “dragging” of the time. His singing is 
a reasonably good specimen of what the modern 
Italian school produces. Like Mdlle. Vitali, he 
was received with favour by the audience. Malle, 
Bettelheim, a contralto of considerable German 
renown, had only the disagreeable part of Madda- 
lena to play, which is as short as it is unpleasant, 
but played it intelligently, and sang with spirit her 
part of the great quartett. Signor Giuglini essayed 
the Duke for the first time. Every one must have 
been certain that he would, and he accordingly 
did, sing the music to perfection. A few pretty airs, 
amore than usual grace in the accompaniments, 
and the almost unsurpassed quartett in the last act, 
alonekeep this opera of Signor Verdi’s on the stage. 
That a composer of eminence should have dedicated 
his music to the illustration of a play so utterly 
and unredeemably vile would be a surprising fact 
if anything in connexion with Italian opera could 
be surprising. Let us hope that the “regenera- 
tion” of the land of song will extend to its libretto 
writers, so that the next popular composer may 
find better material to work upon than plays which, 
like “Tl Trovatore,” “La Traviata,” | “ Rigo- 
lotto,” exhibit pandering, prostitution, assassination, 
seduction, murder, as the every-day business of life. 
Mdlle. Titiens, who sang in the National Anthem, 
will make her first appearance this evening in 
“Norma.” On Thursday evening Mr. Santley 
appeared for the first time as Plunkett in “ Marta,” 
diles. Vitali and Bettelheim taking the ladies’ 
parts. ‘The chorus and orchestra, in organizing and 
directing which Signor Arditi has established a 
now solid reputation as a conductor, are in excellent 
order. The goodness of the chorus, which showed 
its first-rate training in “ Rigoletto,” especially 
deserves notice, as a proof of the director’s zealous 
resolution to bring every part of the performances 
up to an equally high standard. It is this kind of 
attention to pointsin which cost and trouble produce 
no immediate pecuniary profit, but are only repaid 
by the steady growth of a reputation for complete- 
ness, that marks a spirited and honest management. 
The week at Covent Garden has been signalized 
by the successful, not to say triumphant, dédué of 
a new tenor; while Mdlle. Lagrua has been assert- 
log in a new character her right to keep the posi- 
tion which she had won by her performance of 
Norma. We speak of Herr Theodor Wachtel’s 
appearance as a début, for few will recollect his 
short and unsuccessful essay in“ Lucia” in 1862, He 





has now returned, with a vast reputation, as the 
“robust” tenor of Germany, probably the 
robustest in Europe A display of force is 
always, in its way, a pleasant thing to see 
or to hear; and this kind of pleasure, at least, none 
can miss who hear Herr Wachtel peal out—we 
might say thunder out—the music of the “ Tro- 
vatore.’ He has a voice of commanding reso- 
nance and tremendous compass, and he swings 
through the with a defiant profusion of 
vocal power which takes by storm the feelings of 
any audience. His “ Di quella pira,”’ with its 
three distinct explosions of a “chest-C,” elicited 
frantic applause from all parts of the house. An 
excitement akin to that which is stirred by the 
display of an athlete will, of course, not be much 
affected by the utterance of any number of cri- 
tical opinions. It nevertheless must be said, 
simply for the sake of a faithful record, that Herr 
Wachtel is totally unable to sing, in the proper 
artistic senseoftheword. Never, perhaps, to takean 
instance, have the pathetic notes of Signor Verdi’s 
“‘Miserere” been uttered (we can scarcely say 
sung) upon that stage so coarsely as by the Ger- 
man tenor. But a chest-C must atone for this 
slight deficiency. Its all-conquering ring will 
tell splendidly no doubt in the tumultuous finales 
of ‘“‘ William Tell’? and “The Prophet ;” and this 
must make up for whatever wrong is done to the 
music of Arnold or Jean. Mdlle. Destinn, 
another débutante, appeared in the character of 
Azucena ; and Mdlle. Fricci sang with marked suc- 
cess as the Leonora. Herr Wachtel’s singing, how- 
ever, produced an amount of excitement which 
almost forbade eitherof these ladies obtaining a fair 
hearing. Mdlle. Lagrua’s second character has 
been La Favorita. She shows in it, as in Norma, 
the best qualities of a great singer and a great 
actress. She made the earlier acts of the play as 
interesting as they have ever been made, and, in 
the crowning scenes of the interrupted bridal and 
the recognition in the cloister, could scarcely be 
said to fall short of that magnificently passionate 
rendering of the character by which Madame Grisi 
used to stir all our sensibilities a few years back. 
The famous fourth act of this strange opera, the 
cloister-scene, as itis done at Covent Garden, is an 
ensemble of the most exquisite beauty. It accumu- 
lates every element of charm that can be brought 
into opera music. A chief feature is the singing of 
the chorus, which is perfectly lovely. Another is 
the organ-playing, which here deals out tones richer 
than are heard in most cathedrals. <A third is 
that most enchanting piece of scenic effect, the 
moonlit cloister, in which the craft of the scene- 
painter asserts its right to be considered a “ high 
art.” 

Of Signor Mario we can only say, as might 
have been said of him any time this five years, 
that his singing alternately enchants and dis- 
tresses his hearers. From night to night, from 
hour to hour, almost from minute to minute, he 
oscillates between these two extremes. His voice 
is simply a wreck, and yet so beautiful as such, 
and used with such grace and dignity, with such 
exquisite judgment, that one scarcely dare wish him 
gone from the stage. On the Tuesday night to 
which these remarks refer, he was in (compara- 
tively) good voice, and excited his audience—a re- 
markably chilly audience —to enthusiasm more 
than once. His acting, indeed, is really all the 
better for his vocal deficiencies. Conscious ap- 
parently that he must use all his resources, he has 
quite abandoned the easy-going, robe-de-chambre 
style in which he would some seasons ago saunter 
through an opera. The vigour which he threw 
into his defiance of the king in the famous 
“sword scene” was something quite unwonted 
with the usually calm and self-possessed actor ; 
and, in the “ Angiol d’amor,” that exquisite song 
which no one can ever have sung more exqui- 
sitely, the long-drawn notes were uttered with 
more fervour, if with less firmness, than of old. It 
is in characters demanding the expression of ten- 
derness and pathos that Signor Mario must be 
now content to gather laurels. When he ventures 
on heroic parts, a3 in the Masaniello of a few even- 
ings ago, he is only hastening the utter extinction 
of his powers, and inflicting positive pain upon his 
hearers. Signor Graziani, it may be added, sang 
the music of the King with his usual charm of voice 
and style; and Signor Attri, who played the 
Monk, proved himself an effective representative 
of the class of characters which used to be allotted 
here to M. Zelger. 

“William Tell” is to be played for the first 
time this evening. This would have been more 
@ propos, had the arrangement been possible, as a 
welcome to Garibaldi, than the “ aniello,” 
which was chosen as an entertainment in honour 


of the hero’s visit on Thursday evening. 
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THE NEW PHILHARMONIC AND THE 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


J las New Philharmonic Concerts began their 
thirteenth season on Wednesday with a 
concert which was an excellent specimen of the 
sort of musical evening which their manager 
provides for his supporters. Every institution 
has its own peculiar physiognomy; and one of 
Dr. Wylde’s programmes might be distinguished 
by the experienced observer, even without the aid 
of its heading, by the characteristic adjustment of 
its contents. The name of Spohr, appended to 
either overture or song, is not often absent, and the 
latter half of the list is usually lightened by some 
non-classical compositions, as a relief from the 
weightier things that come before. Spohr’s over- 
ture to “Faust,” Rossini’s to ‘“ Semiramide,” 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, and Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony were the staple of this concert, 
and sufficiently proved that the band is as efficient 
as ever. It appears, in fact, to have increased in 
power, including now, according to the printed 
list, “ strings ” to the number of seventy-seven (the 
orthodox total being usually reckoned some dozen 
less), together with the customary accessories of 
“wood,” “brass,” and the rest, making in all nearly 
one hundred performers The “ nominal return ” 
referred to is suflicient evidence of the splendid 
quality of the band, nearly every name being 
that of some well-known player of proved supre- 
macy and long-standing fame. With such mate- 
rials as this,works like the Concerto and Symphony 
could not be played otherwise than well. The 
powerful tone of the band was as conspicuous in 
the colossal work of Beethoven as was its delicate 
playing of accompaniments in the orchestral 
part of the Concerto. Signor Sivori was the 
soloist. How he plays Mendelssohn’s most 
exquisite work need not be told. Few are 
the instrumentalists whom Italy has produced, 
but a few of the few have been very great, and, of his 
living countrymen so distinguished, Signor Sivori 
is probably now the greatest. A perfectly vocal 
tone of golden sweetness seems to be, as if by a 
sort of analogy with the character of Italian song, 
the chief characteristic of the virtuoso’s playing. 
The notes he draws from the lower strings of his 
fiddle are most movingly beautiful. Later in the 
evening he played one of his master’s (Paganini’s) 
singular compositions, the well-known tinkle- 
fantasia called “ La Clochette.’ Dr. Wylde’s 
concerts are always strong in the vocal depart- 
ment. On this occasion Madame Sherrington 
sang the lovely nightingale solo, “ Sweet bird,” 
from Handel’s “ Allegro,” to the accompaniment 
of Mr. Pratten’s flute. In few pieces could Madame 
Sherrington’s clear and limpid tones be heard to 
better advantage. M. Naudin, from the Italian 
Opera, sang an air from “ Cosi fan tutte” and the 
sleep song from “ Masaniello.” It is a pity that 
this gentleman cannot conquer the harshness per- 
ceptible in one or two of his upper notes. The 
detect, which becomes painfully noticeable in a con- 
cert-room, seems to be the one thing which prevents 
his taking a place in the foremost rank of tenors. 
Signor Sivori is making acomplete tournée among 
our concert-rooms. His appearance as a quartett- 
leader was the chief attraction of the last “ Mon- 
day Popular” performance. Not for a very long 
time has he publicly wielded the bow among us 
in that character. Mr. Ella, who announces him 
for the coming Musical Union matinées, reminds 
us that it was in 1851 that he last played before 
that Society. Higher praise pose scarcely be 
given to his playing on Monday than by saying 
that he led the quartett as if he were zoé a virtuoso, 
He displayed, of course, consummate finish and 
a masterly ease of execution, but played at the 
same time with the most thorough simplicity, 
without a trace of the self-assertion which one 
might half expect to find in one who is a 
sort of Paganini redivivus. The tone of the en- 
semble seemed to have been never better. The 
constantcompanionship of Messrs. Ries, Webb, and 
Paque is leading gradually towards a perfection 
of ensemble which ought in time to rival that of 
some of the associations which have become famous 
in the history of music. The quartetts were 
Mozart’s in D minor (to be recollected chiefly by 
its deliciously serene and melodious andante), and 
Haydn’s in B flat. The exquisite lightness with 
which the “Trio”’ of the first was played forced 
an irresistible encore. Mr. Hallé played Sebastian 
Bach’s ‘‘ Suite Frangaise”’ for the piano—a delight- 
fully elegant set of movements—and joined the vio- 
linist in Beethoven’s vehement and impassioned duet 
in A minor. The singers were Madame Sherrington 
and Mr. Renwick. The last sang, with an ease be- 
tokening steady and not slow improvement, Spohr’s 
fine poy hel “ Faust,”’ “Tu che sei quel dolce fiore,’” 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tur concert at the Crystal Palace on Saturday 
included the whole of Mendelssohn’s music to the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which, it is almost 
needless to say, was played with the utmost deli- 
eacy and spirit. The solo vocal parts were taken 
by Madame Parepa and Miss Susannah Cole. A 
judicious selection of “ Shakespeare music,” in- 
cluding three pieces from Nicolai’s opera of the 
“Merry Wives,” made up the rest of the concert. 

AN experiment is being tried, and, it is said, 
successfully, at the Grand Opera in Paris for 
arranging the “ rampes”’ (rows of gas-lights) used 
in the scenery in such a way as to put a stop to 
the now periodical burnt sacrifice of ballet girls. 
The plan is to place each burner at the top of its 
surrounding glass-chimney, the glass communi- 
cating at its lower end with a pipe, along which a 
strong draught is artificially kept up. This makes 
the flame burn downwards, and the air above the 
“ rampe” is kept quite cool. 

TuE Public-School Commissioners, in their 
recent report, recommend that every boy above 
a certain age should be required to learn either 
drawing or music. This recognition of the im- 
portance of using in schools the two greatest 
means of stimulating the sense of beauty is a step 
in the right direction. 

M. MeyerBeer has subscribed £5 to the 
Hogarth Testimonial Fund. The list of con- 
tributors, which includes the names of all our best- 
known resident musicians, shows how well and 
how widely Mr. Hogarth is respected by the 
musical circles of London. Mr. Campbell Clarke 
(28, Bedford Place, Russell Square) is acting as 
Hon. Sec. to the fund. 

Mr. Cuartes HALLE again announces a series 
of eight pianoforte recitals. His programmes 
will be framed on the same plan as last season, 
every recital to comprise one work, at least, by 
Beethoven. The first takes place or Friday, the 29th. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


APRIL 18th to 28rd, 
MUNDAY .—Faiihermonic Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, 
p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.— Musical Society’s Second Concert, St. 
James’s Hall, 84 p.m. 
THURSDAY.—Shakespeare Festival, Agricultural Hall. 
FRIES Y.— Shakespeare Celebration Concert, St. James’s 





SATURDAY.—Shakespeare Concert (Mr. Leslie’s Choir, 
&c.), Crystal Palace, 3 p.m. 


Shakespeare Festival, Agricultural Hall. 
OPERAS :— 
Covent GarpEN. — To-night, ‘‘ William Tell.” 
Her Masesty’s.—To-night, ‘‘ Norma.” 








THE DRAMA. 


TWO NEW SENSATION DRAMAS, 
A NEW FARCE, Ke. 


HE “Woman in Red,” now playing at the 

i Victoria, is in nearly every respect excep- 
tional in its excellence; it is written by a hand 
superior to any ordinarily employed to produce 
dramas for this theatre, and the addition of 
Madame Celeste to the strength of the usual 
working company gives extraordinary interest to 
its performance. Mr. Stirling Coyne has built the 
plot of his drama on Victorien Sardou’s “La 
Tireuse de Cartes”—a piece which made a great 
stir in Paris, from its real or fancied bearing upon 
the famous “ Mortara case.” In the “Woman 
in Red,” however, the religious interest of the 
French story is wholly obliterated. The only 
child of a Jewess is stolen, but not for the pur- 
poses of religious conversion, the object of the 
abduction being to repair the loss of an infant, 
sustained by a certain Countess Donati. Miriam, 
the bereaved mother, devotes her life to searching 
for her child, and endures every kind of suffering 
in the course of her wanderings. At length she 
settles for a time at Genoa, where she becomes 
known as Rudiga, the “woman in red,” plying 
the double calling of fortune-teller by oF and 
money-lender. Accident throws her daughter— 
the supposed child of the house of Donati—in 
her way, and the sight of a mark upon the young 
l’s shoulder removes all doubt of her identity. 

ut the young girl herself has never known any 
mother but the Countess Donati, and shrinks with 
horror from the tender approaches of the weird 
woman who claims her. The heart of the poor 
Jewess-mother is terribly lacerated by the visible 
repugnance of her child to acknowledge her 
parental claims. Upon being closely pressed, the 
Countess Donati is obliged to admit that she is 
not actually the young girl’s mother, and Rudiga 
regains possession of her child, All her attempts 








to win a full return of the love with which her 
heart is overflowing are in vain; Francesca’s recol- 
lections and affections all turn back to the friends 
from whom she has been dissevered—her reputed 
mother, and a youthful Count Claudio to whom 
she had been affianced. The situation is full of 
highly-wrought dramatic interest, powerfully 
rendered by Madame Celeste and her coadjutors. 
By abating something of her natural claims, the 
Jewess-mother secures the happiness of all whose 
hearts are bound up with that of her child. Con- 
vinced of the Cowntess’s great love for her adopted 


daughter, she consents to share with her the | 
°o | > e ° ° 
| shot from Rosalie, if we remember rightly —Hawk 


young girl’s love; and the story thus closes with 
a picture of calm contentment, forming a most 
agreeable climax. The outline here given repre- 
sents merely the drift of the plot, which is full of 
exciting action, and worked out by a number of 
distinctly-drawn characters of whom we have 
made no mention. As The Woman in Red 


Madame Celeste is seen to great advantage; she | 


has made a close study of the character, all the 
details of which she has elaborated with a 
thoroughly artistic care. It is highly commend- 
able in her that, playing as she does to an audience 
used to hardly any but the coarsest dramatic fare, 
she never for an instant sacrifices delicacy of touch 
to the making of strong efiects ; she plays, in fact, 
as if she were addressing the feelings of the most 
refined and critical audience in the kingdom. 
We are glad that, in the experiment, her success 
has been unequivocal; that it has been made at 
all is creditable to the managers of the Victoria. 
Of these gentlemen’s taste and liberality in the 
mounting of the piece, it is hardly possible to 
speak too highly; at no West-end theatre could it 
have been more admirably placed upon the stage. 

“ Rosalie ; or, the Chain of Crime,” represents 
a decided falling off from the standard set up by 
Mr. E. T. Smith on the production of the “ Might 
of Right,” the “sensation” drama of his open- 
ing season. The literary merits of Mr. John 
Brougham’s piece were not very great, but those 
of the present drama are considerably less, in point 
of acting, the latter piece will bear no comparison 
with the former. It is only in respect of the 
mounting of the piece, indeed, that the manager 
has shown either the care or liberality which were 
expected to be the distinguishing characteristics 
of his government of Astley’s. ‘ Rosalie ; or, the 
Chain of Crime,” is intended to be highly sensa- 
tional, and it contains several good situations; but, 
from the extreme feebleness with which it is 
written, and the poor way in which it is acted, 
some of its best effects fail to awaken any strong 
excitement in the audience. Adapted from a 
French piece, the story of the plot is this :—Horace 
Belton, the son of a gentleman whose family habi- 
tation commands a picturesque, but occasionally 
stormy, view of St. Michael’s Mount and Bay, 
Cornwall, is a young scamp who has married 
Rosalie Gordon, an actress, but considers the 
union a mésalliance, and therefore keeps it secret. 
He is not only over head and ears in debt, but it 
also transpires that he has been guilty of forgery, 
the proofs resting in the hands of Wimsdale 
Hawk, a gentleman with aliases and a ticket-of- 
leave, by whom he is urged to make away with his 
wife, for the purpose of contracting a new marriage 
witharich widow. By Hawk’s contrivance Rosalie 
is thrown out of a car in which she is ascending 
from the stage, and is supposed to have been killed. 
Horace thereupon is about to marry the widow, 
when, in a dispute with Hawk as to the price he 
is to pay for the return of his father’s forged 
acceptance, he first brains his too exacting convict 
friend and then pitches his body into a river 
which runs hard by. Rosalie has not been killed, 
however, and Hawk explains that the ducking in 
the river given him by Horace had a completely 
reviving effect upon him. In the meanwhile 
Horace —who throughout the drama is represented 
as a virtuously-inclined young gentleman, unfor- 
tunately placed as to circumstances—has been 
denounced to his father and his intended bride as 
particeps criminis in the murderous attempt on 
Rosalie’s life at the theatre, and his unfortunate 
head is bowed still lower by the weight of his 
‘father’s curse.” Things going altogether so 
wrong with him in England, he takes his passage 
with Rosalie—with whom he has fallen in under 
peculiar circumstances, and by whom he appears 
to have been idolized for some quality or other 
not brought out distinctly by either authors or 
actors—on board an emigrant-ship. His ill-luck, 
however, attends him ; the vessel is wrecked, and he 


of the cliff . ny the summit of which the home of 
his childhood is solidly—and, we may presume, con- 


veniently—built. By astrange coincidence, Hawk 
and Nibéles—a thievish companion of his who has 
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done most of the dreary comic business of the 
preceding scenes—have escaped from Dartmoor 

rison, and are hanging about the neighbourhood 
of Mr. Belton senior’s house, with an eye to 
burglary. A favourable opportunity occurring to 
rob that old gentleman’s person, they lay hands 
upon him on the very edge of the cliff upon which 
his substantial and well-appointed country resi- 
dence is situated. A great struggle follows, dur- 
ing which the old gentleman uses his lungs and his 
aged muscles equally well; but he is gradually 
borne down by “superior science.” All right in 
the end, however. Horace to the rescue!—a pistol 


sent flying over the cliffs into Mount St. Michael’s 
Bay, and Nibbles lost to sight altogether. Then 
follow touching recognition of Horace by his 


| agitated but grateful father and—as the bill has 
it, with the emphasis of the fullest capitals 


—“revocation of the parent’s curse!” Better 
written and better acted, ‘‘ Rosalie; or, the Clfain 
of Crime,” in spite of its general unlikeness to the 
features of ordinary life, might have proved a great 
theatrical success; as it is, we cannot anticipate 
for it the enjoyment of a very long or prosperous 
career. The “Trap of Gold,” written by Mr. 
T. H. Higgie, the excellent stage-martager of the 
theatre, is a capital piece of its kind—half extra- 
vaganza, half ballet—founded on a Danish popular 
tale of Kobolds and Sprites. It furnishes a con- 
venient vehicle for some extremely pretty dances 
and ear-taking music, original and selected, by 
Mr. J. H. Tully, and is mounted with the richness 
and picturesqueness for which Mr. E. T. Smith is 
famous in the production of his spectacular pieces. 

Messrs. Brough and Halliday’s piece de ctrcon- 
stance, brought out on Monday evening at Drury 
Lane under the title of ‘ An April Fool,” is a very 
amusing farce—good in idea, and worked out with 
considerable spirit and ingenuity. A lively young 
gentleman named Sparkes (Mr. Robert Roxby), 
taking advantage of the license of All Fools’ Day, 
indulges himself in the recreation of making 
‘‘ April Fools” of every body he comes across, 
and especially of one Mr. Poddles (Mr. G. Bel- 
more), the result being an enormous amount of 
embroglio, in which the tables are completely 
turned against him — Poddles carrying off the 
marriageable young lady, Miss Diana Oldbuck 
(Miss Lydia Thompson), to his immense surprise 
and disgust. This little piece of extravagance is 
concocted for the sole purpose of raising a hearty 
laugh, and answers perfectly the end for which it 
was intended. Mr. Roxby plays with a vivacity 
and enjoyment that are pleasantly infectious. Mr. 
G. Belmore is a personified provocative of merri- 
ment, and Miss Lydia Thompson looks charming, 
and dances an Irish jig in a way that makes half 
the audience beat time with their feet involun- 
tarily. We have little doubt that “An April 
Fool” will hold its place in the Drury Lane bill 
for the remainder of the season. 

The success of “Henry IV.” is now an esta- 
blished fact. The practice of three weeks has been 
of great advantage to both actors and stage 
directors; nearly an hour has been saved in the 
time taken to act the play; and the result is a cor- 
responding relief to the audience. Mr. Addison’s 
Falstaff has been extremely well received. It 
differs entirely from that of Mr. Phelps, and in 
some respects approaches more nearly Shake- 
speare’s ideal—as in the assumption of joviality 
and the glib utterance of the ever-flowing wit. 
The fault of Mr. Addison’s Falstaff is his brisk- 
ness, which is continually in contradiction with 
the words he is speaking. As an example, we 
may point to his bearing in the Gadshill robbery 
scene. His horse has been hidden from him by the 
Prince and Poins, and he enters puffing with the 
fatigue of the unwonted exertion of walking. 
“If I walk but four foot by the square farther 
afoot, I shall break my wind,” he says ; yet, during 
the delivery of this speech—and in fact during 
nearly the whole scene—Mr. Addison keeps up a 
restless tramp to and fro, as if walking, so far from 
being irksome, were a pleasant relief to him 
under the infliction of having been deprived of his 
horse. Otherwise his performance of this ex- 
tremely difficult character is marked by many ex- 
cellent traits, and is deservedly applauded. 








Mr. T. P. Cooke was buried on Tuesday after- 
noon in the Brompton Cemetery, a large number 
of those who had known him surrounding his 
grave. It has occurred to us, since writing our 


) | brief notice of his death last week, that his last 
and his adoring wife are cast ashore at the very {oot | 


appearance on the stage was subsequent to the 
occasion which we mentioned. It took place three 
years later at Covent Garden, in a selection of 
scenes from “ Black-Eyed Susan,” for the benefit 
of the Dramatic College. 
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THE PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAK- 


SPEARE pred from the Text of the corrected copies 
left by STEVENS and MALONE, and since carefully 
Examined and Revised. With a Selection of EXPLA- 
NATORY and HISTORICAL NOTES, from the most 
eminent Commentators; a History of the Stage, and a 
Life of Shakspeare. By ALEXANDER CHALMERS, F.S.A. 


Also, an Edition of the PLays, in One Volume, price 10s. 6d. 


London: Published by Rivinerons, and the other 
PROPRIETORS, 





Just published, in small 8vo., price 3s., 


SAINTLINESS: A COURSE OF 


SERMONS on the BEATITUDES, preached at St. 
Mary’sChurch, Putney. By Rosert HENLEY, Perpetual 
Curate of Putney. 


Rivinetons, London and Oxford. 


SCUDAMORE’S MANUAL OF PRAYER. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, price 3s. 6d., 


WORDS TO TAKE WITH US: 


A Manual of Daily and Occasional Prayers for Private 
and Common Use; with plain Instructions and Counsels 
on Prayer. By W. E. Scupamore, M.A., Rector of 
Ditchingham. 


Rrivinetonrs, London and Oxford. 


DEVOTIONAL POETRY. 
Sixth Edition, elegantly printed in antique type, price 2s.6d., 


PARISH MUSINGS; or, Devotional 
Poems. By Joun S. B. Monsetut, LL.D., Vicar of Egham, 
Surrey, and Rural Dean, 

Also, a Curap Epition of the above Work, price 1s., sewed, 
or 1s, 6d., in limp cloth. 
Rivinerons, London and Oxford. 











In small 8vo., handsomely printed by Whittingham, price 6s., 


CHRISTIAN MORAIS. By Sir 


Tuomas Browne, Kt., M.D., Author of Religio Medici, 
&c.,&c. Witha Life of the Author by SamvEL JOHNSON, 
and Portrait. 


Rivinetons, London and Oxford. 





This day is published, 
Tuirp Epition, Revised, with New Preface, Notes, &c., 
One Volume, 8vo., upwards of 600 pp., price 15s.} 


THE INSPIRATION OF HOLY 


SCRIPTURE, ITS NATURE AND PROOF. Eight 

iscourses preached before the University of Dublin. 
By Wituram Lez, D.D., Archdeacon of Dublin; some- 
time Fellow of Trinity College, Archbishop King’s 
Lecturer in Divinity in the University of Dublin, and 
=< Chaplain to His Grace the Archbishop of 


Dublin: Honees, Surru, & Co., 104, Grafton Street. 
London: RIvineTons, Wapseoe, lace; and High Street, 
(8) . 





GENERAL SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 





Now ready, with Portraits, Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 28s., 


LIFE of GENERAL Sir WILLIAM 


NAPIER, K.C.B., Author of the “* History of the Penin- 
sular War,’ with Extracts from his Correspondence. 
Edited by H. A. Bruce, M.P. 


Also, Second Edition, Portraits, Four Vols., post 8vo., 48s., 


LIFE and OPINIONS of GENERAL 


Sir Cuas. Jas. Napier, G.C.B.; with his Journals, 
Letters, and Correspondence. By Sir Wm. Napier. 


III 


ENGLISH BATTLES and SIEGES 


OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. By Sir Wm. Napier. 
Fourth Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1858—63. 





The following Volumes can now be had :— 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES; 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OxFORD, on the 
Foundation of the late Rev. Joun Bampton, Canon of 
Salisbury. I 


1858. THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT EXAMINED. By Rev. H. L. Manse, B.D., 
Waynfiete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
late Tutorand Fellow of St. John’s College. Fourth Edition, 
post 8vo., 7s. 6d. _ 


1859. HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
TRUTH ofthe SCRIPTURE RECORDS STATEDANEW; 
with Special Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of 
Modern Times. By Rev. Georce Rawiinson, M.A., Camden 
Professor of Ancient History to the University, late Tutor 
and Fellow of Exeter College. Second Edition, Svo., ls. 


III. 
1860. SUNDAY: Its Oriein, History, anp 


PRESENT OBLIGATIONS CONSIDERED. By Rev. J. A. Hmpssey, 
D.C.L., Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School, Preacher 
to the Hon. Soc. of Gray’s Inn, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College. Second Edition, Svo., lés, 


IV 


1862. A CRITICAL HISTORY OF FREE 


THOUGHT in REFERENCE to the CHRISTIAN RELI- 
GION. By Rev. A. S. Farrar, M.A., Michel Fellow of 
Queen’s and Tutor of Wadham College. 8vo., 16s. 


Vv. 
1863. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE 


DIVINE and HUMAN ELEMENTS in HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE. By Rev. J. Hannan, D.C.L., Warden of Trinity 
College, Glenalmond and Pantonian Professor of Theology, 
late Fellow of Lincoln College. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





AIDS TO FAITH. 





Now ready, Svo., 9s., 


AIDS TO FAITH ; a Series of Theo- 


logical Essays. By Various Writers. Edited by Wm, 
Tuomson, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. 


CONTENTS :— 


. By Rev. H. L. Mansex, B.D., Waynflete 

I. tan iracles = Professor of Moral and Metaphysical 

Che ne es ‘ a. Philosophy, and late Tutor and Fellow 
atta de of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


II. On the Study o, By. Right Rev. WILLIAM FirzGERALp, 
the Evidences of .D., Lord Bishop of Killaloe, Kil- 
Christianity. fenora, and Clonfert. 


_ By Rev. A. McCavu, D.D., late Professor 
pew A sate‘ of Hebrew andOldTestament Exegesis, 


cord of Creation, { King’s College, and Prebendary of St. 


IV. Ideology oe Rev. F. C. Coox, M.A., Canon of 


Subscription. Exeter, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 


Queen, and Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. 


ness and Authen- 


‘Sapam Rev. Grorcr Rawtinson, M.A., | 


ticity of the Pen-( tothe University, and late Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 


tateuch. 
VIL. Inspiration. hs Ri ya | qonne Browy, B.D., 


VIII. The Death of } By Most Rev. W1tt1am Tuomson, D.D., 
Christ. Lord Archbishop of York. 


IX. Scripture and) By Right Rev. C. J. Etxicorr, B.D., Lord 
Tinduerasatetion.} Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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Camden Professor of Ancient History | 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY BY DR. R. G. LATHAM. 


Now ready. Parts I. and II., to be continued Monthly, and 
completed in 36 Parts, price 3s. 6d. each, forming Two 
Volumes, quarto, 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By R. G. Laruam, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., 
&c., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; Author 
of “The English Language,” &c. Founded on that of 
Dr. SamueL JOHNSON, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Topp, 
M.A. With numerous Emendations and Additions. 


“Occupying the first posi- ; Latham’s extensive philolo- 
tion_of modern ethnologists, | gical acquirements undoubt- 
Dr. Latham has amply justi- | edly fit him to deal with 
fied his reputation by this | Johnson’s etymologies, in 
first part of a truly magnifi- | many respects the least satis- 
cent work. ... Years after | facto sart of his great 
the Editor has passed away, | work.”—Reapgr, 
this Dictionary, if completed “The first part of Dr. 
will remain a monument of | Latham’s long - promised 
learning and _ well-directed | edition of Johnson’s Dic- 
study.’’—John Bull. tionary fairly justifies the 
“The promises of the pro- | prediction that the work, 
spectus are well kept. Dr. | when completed, will be a 
Latham has collected a num- | solid and valuable addition to 
ber of comparatively new | the lexicography of the lan- 
words, and registered a num- | guage... . The work pro- 
ber of new meanings, or | mises to be, on the whole, a 
shades of meaning, which old | more useful lexicon of the 
words have recently acquired, | languaye than any single dic- 
illustrating both by apt quo- | tionary we at present pos- 
tations from standard writers | sess.’”’"—Daily News. 
of our own day.... Dr. | 


London: Loneman & Co., and the other Proprietors, 


——— 








WHITE AND RIDDLE’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY, 
In One large Volume, imperial 8vo., price 42s., 


A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. By the Rev. J.T. Wire, M.A., of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford ; andthe Rev. J. E. Rippie, M.A., 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 


“*A work immeasurably su-, ‘“ Greatly superior for com- 
verior to any English-Latin plotonens, SoouraGy, and scho- 
ictionary now in existence.’ | Jarship, to any similar work 
—Critic. = existence.’ — Educational 

“White and Riddle’s is the | Times. - 
best Latin-English Dictionary The student of the Vul- 
| in existence : at present it is| gate or Latin Fathers will 
the Latin-English Diction- | find what he wants in this 
ary.’’—Museum, | Dictionary, as well as the 

dl gees , | classical scholar.’’—Spectator 

A Dictionary condensing, | =a A Dictionary hardly more 
in our judgment, the mazi- | voluminous than Aaanueet a 
mum of orderly, sound, and | while it has onan more vee . 
extensive scholarship, into | ing and better osonmmemnenh 
.—— i * b 
yal ae of space.”—! than Forcellini’s.” — John 
. | Bull, 

““Whatever can be effected “A monument of solid 
by ae, aes — a emg A a 
care, and expense, has been | labour, this Diction wi 
done to render this Diction- | doubtless take the first rank 
ary a new and complete the- | among works of the kind,’”’— 
saurus,”’—Atheneum, Parthenon, 


Scnoot ABRIDGMENTS OF THE ABOVE. 


AN ADVANCED LATIN - ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, for the Upper Forms and University 
Students. (In the Press. 


A JUNIOR LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY, for the use of the Lower Forms and Beginners. 
In preparation, 


London: LonGMAN, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








MR. MAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Vou, I., New Edition, price 15s. Vou. LII., price 18s., the 
Work complete in Two Volumes, §vo., price 33s., cloth, 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III. 
1760—1869. By Tuomas Erskine May, C.B. 

“It is scarcely possible to, ‘“‘A most valuable contribu- 
overrate the amount or value | tion to English history.”’— 
of the information contained | Spectator. 
in Mr. May’s able and im- “Mr. May is entitled to the 
portant volume.’’—Westmin- | greatest praise both for the 
ster Review, care with which he has col- 

“This history is in our)} lected from hundreds of 
opinion worthy of a place | cumbrous volumes, insignifi- 
beside the great work of Hal- | cant pamphlets, reports of 
lam. We recognise in it the | speeches and newspaper ar- 
same careful and conscien- | ticles, the materials requisite 
tious industry which charac- | for his work, and for the tact 
terizes the elder historian, | with which he has arranged 
and in the matter of style the | those materials, so as to set 
superiority is perhaps with | every subject in the clearest 
Mr. May.’’—Atheneum. ' and truest light.’”’—Kraminer. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





an 





PEOPLE'S EDITION OF GLEIG’S LIFE OF 
WELLINGTON, 
In One Volume, crown &Svo., of 512 pages, with Portrait, price 
5s., cloth, or 10s. 6d., well bound in calf, half extra, 


LIFE of the DUKE of WELLING- 


TON. By the Rev. G. R. Giese, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Chaplain-General to the Forces, and_Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s. A New Edition, carefully revised and 
abridged, but with copious Additions from Authentic 
Sources. 

“Discarding the too com- 
mon plan of telling 


much hitherto unpublished 
correspondence, and of 
—— All about the war, own personal recollections ; 
And what they killed each | and thus he is able to give the 
other for,”’ general reader & muc better 
in which the Heroisin danger | idea of one of the most re- 
of being lost sight of, Mr. | markable careers in history 
Gleig, in the present con- | than is anywhere else obtain- 
densed people’s edition of his | able. When we say that the 
well-known Life of the Duke | volume is handsomely prin- 
of Wellington, has reduced | ted, moderate in price, and 
his notices of public affairs | adorned with a portrait of 
to the narrowest possible | the Duke from Sir Thomas 
limits, and instead has greatly | Lawrence's exquisite draw- 
extended his biographical or ing, we feel that nothing more 
personal details of the life of | is needed to secure it a place 
the Duke, whether in camp/in even the most limited 
or court, or in private society. | library.” — United Service 
He has also made full use of | Magazine, April. 


London: Loyemay, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 














Just published, in 12mo., price 1s. 6d., cloth, 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION, 


| 
! 
Boox I. With full Preface, Notes, and a Treatise upon 


the Analysis of Sentences. By the Rev. C. H. BromBy, 
M.A., Bishop- i of Tasmania. 


London: Loyemay, Greex, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
| 
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ROUTLEDGE'S EDITIONS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 





KNIGHT’S 
PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. 


New and very superior Issue, at less than half the price of 
the Original Edition, 


On March 8ist was published, Part I., price 2s. 6d. (120 
a completely revised issue, edited by 


and wrapper), of ; ite 
Siirics Knight, with new Readings of this choice Edition of 
Shakspere, 


Elegantly printed on tinted paper, with more than One 
Thousand picturesque Illustrations, this _ newly-revised 
Edition includes the Doubtful Plays, and “Shakspere: a 
Biography,” and will be published in Thirty-two 2s. 6d. 
Monthly arts, forming, when complete, eight handsome 
royal octavo volumes. 


Part I. can be obtained at any Bookseller’s, or a Specimen 
and Prospectus had gratis. 


KNIGHT’S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL 
SHAKSPERE. 


With 1000 TDlustrations, Eight Volumes, small royal 8vo., 
. cloth, £4, 4s, 


STAUNTON’S SHAKESPEARE. 


With 800 Illustrations by John Gilbert, Three Volumes, 
royal 8vo., cloth, £2. 16s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S LIBRARY 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Printed on Toned Paper, Four Volumes, royal Svo., 
cloth, £2. 2s, 


HAZLITTS SHAKSPEARE. 


Five Volumes, fcap. Svo., cloth, 15s. 6d, 


CAMPBELL’S SHAKSPEARE. 


With Portrait, Vignette, and _16 full-page Illustrations by 
John Gilbert, royal 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, 12s. 


ROWE’S SHAKSPEARE. 


With a Steel Frontispiece, demy &8vo., cloth, 6s. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE NOT 
AN IMPOSTER. 


By AN ENGLISH CRITIC. 
Feap. 8vo., boards, 1s. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
ROMANCE OF WAR.” 


@ In Three Volumes, post 8vo., cloth, price £1. 11s, 6d., 


SECOND TO NONE. 


By JAMES GRANT. 
[April 30th. 


AINSWORTH’S NOVELS, ONE SHILLING EACH. 
In fep. 8vo., price 1s, ; or by post 14 stamps, 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


BY 


HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


On the 80th inst., form the First Volume of these cele- 
brated Novels, one of which will be issued Monthly till the 
Series is completed. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD, F.L.S. 


OUR GARDEN FRIENDS AND 
FOES: 


A Book of Amusement and Instruction for the Amateur 

Florist, the Naturalist, or the Family Circle. By the Rev. 

J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.8. With numerous original Illustra- 

tions by J. W. Wood, — oe, Crown §vo., cloth, extra 
. 8. 





ROUTLELGE, WARNE, ayy ROUTLEDGE, 
Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





SHAKESPEARE: 


THE ALL-IMPORTANT EDITION OF 1628. 





Now ready, PART II. of the REPRINT of the above-named Book, 
CONTAINING 
THE HISTORIES, 
Price 10s. 6d., in an appropriate Binding. 
Also, PART I., containing THE COMEDIES, price 10s. 6d. 
*,* Part III. (completing the Work), containing THE TRAGEDIES, will be ready shortly. 


LONDON: L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 





Now READY, in One convenient small 4to. Volume, cloth, gilt edges, 


A REPRODUCTION, BY PHOTOGRAPHY, 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


SHAKESPHARE GALLERY, 


CONSISTING OF 98 PHOTOGRAPHS, 
FROM PICTURES BY THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH HISTORICAL PAINTERS, 
AND TEXT DESCRIPTIVE OF EACH SCENE. 


The resources of Modern Art are rapidly being applied to the illustrations of Books. Among the most important is a 
reduction, by Photography, of BoypELL’s celebrated SHAKESPEARE GALLERY, published in 1804-5 at Sixty Guineas. The 
favoured few who may fortunately possess the original work will, no doubt, have a lively recollection of its beauties, but also 
peeseny of its inconvenient size and unmanageable dimensions. The reduction of size now permits the display _of all the 

eauties of the original in minute distinctness—renders the book a charming ornament to the Drawing-room Table—and 
forms a most appropriate, as well as elegant, memento of the TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION OF THE Poet’s Bintu, 


PRICE TWO GUINEAS, IN CLOTH, 
A few Copies, bound in Silk or Velvet, in preparation. 





LONDON: L. BOOTH, 807, REGENT STREET, W.; 
anp 8. AYLING, 498, OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





Just published, 


; > 7 . ~~ ‘N . . 
Just ready, thick fcap. 8vo., hf.-bd., uncut, price 7s. 6d., Shakespeare, | usBirthplace, Home, 
and GRAVE; a Pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon. By the 


S h a k es pe are Je S t- B 00 k 8, Rey. J. M. Jepuson, B.A., F.S.A. With 15 Photographic 


Comprising Merie Tales of Skelton, Jests of Scogin, Sackfull | [)lustrations by Ernest Epwanps, B.A. Small dto., cloth 


VOLUME II. OF THE SHAKESPEARE JEST-BOOKS. 


of Newes, Tarlton’s Jests, Merrie Conceited Jests of George | gilt, 2Is.; morocco, 31s. 6d, 
Peele, and Jacke of Dover. Edited, with Introduction and | ‘A very charming book; written in the spirit of a true 
Notes, by W.C. Hazuirr. Volume I., containing A HUN- | Shakespearian. The photographie pictures are exquisite 


DRED MERY TALYS from the only known copy, and specimens of the art.’’—London Review. 
MERY TALES and QUICKE ANSWERES, from the rare “The writer of this work has bestowed upon it an amount 
Editions of 1530 and 1567, just published, uniform with the of literary ability and careful research, which give to it a far 
above, price 7s. 6d. higher value — merely a Spe, Sempetary oosnncn. 
. 198 Some things are here given that wi e new to the public 
WILLIs and SorHERAN, 136, Strand. respecting Shakespeare's earlier and later years.”’— Observer. 


Now ready, peice 2s., cloth, Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Photo- 
The Reference Shakspere : With | GRAPHIC Fac-simile of the First Printed Edition of 1609. 


; ’ . : ‘ : t d P 
11,600 References, By Joun B. Marsn, From the copy in the Library of Bridgewater House, by per 


; mission of the Right Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere. 10s. 6d. 
Manchester: Jonn Heywoop. London: Simpxin & Co. 











Reeve & Co., 5, Herietta Street, Covent Garden. 





LIBRAIRIE INTERNATIONALE, 
13, RUE DE GRAMMONT, A PARIS. 


A. LACROIX, VERBOECKHOVEN, ET OC!, EDITEURS, 
A BRUXELLES, A LEIPZIG, ET A LIVOURNE. 


EN VENTE. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


VICTOR HUGO. 


Un beau volume in-8 de 560 pages, sur papier cavalier glacé. 


Prix: 7 fr. 50 c. 
GUVRES COMPLETES 
W. SHAK ES PEAR E. 


TRADUCTION NOUVELLE PAR FRANCOIS-VICTOR HUGO; 
AVEC UNE INTRODUCTION PAR VICTOR HUGO. 


CHAQUE VOLUME, FORMAT IN-8, CONTENANT, OUTRE LES PIECES, 


UNE INTRODUCTION, DES NOTES, ET UN APPENDICE, 


SE VEND S&PAREMENT; TROIS FRANCS CINQUANTE CENTIMES. 








i Et 


PARIS: PAGNERRE, LIBRAIRE-EDITEUR, RUE DE SEINE, 18. 
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SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL. 





THE OFFICIAL PROGRAMME 


IS NOW 


READY, PRICE ONE 


SHILLING. 


N.B.—This is the only Official Programme of the Stratford Tercentenary Festival. 





Weekly, One Penny ; Monthly, Fivepence and Sixpence, Printed on Toned Paper, 


CASSELLS ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with Notes, by CHARLES and MARY COWDEN OLARKE. 


WITH 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


H. C. SELOUS. 


PARTS I. AND II. NOW READY. 


** In the first number of ‘ Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare’ we have the promise of a cheap and beautiful edition of the 


t. The type is good, the paper creamy, the pictorial embellishment iavish. ‘I r i ; 
i All this looks well for the prosperity of an edition upon which the publishers are evidently 


the artist is Mr. H. C. Selous, | 
expending all their resources.”’—Atheneum, 


The editors are Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke ; 





In Weekly Numbers, price One Penny; and in Monthly Parts, price Fivepence and Sixpence, 
Printed on Fine Toned Paper, 


CASSELLS ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH: 


COMMENCING WITH 


Che Vicar of Waheeld. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Epirep, witnm INTRODUCTIONS, 


AND A LIFE OF GOLDSMITH, 


By J. F. WALLER, LL.D., M.R.LA. 





PART I. NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 





** Mesers. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin’s first number of an ‘ Illustrated Goldsmith’ contains the opening pages of ‘ The 


Vicar of Wakefield,’ lavisliv and artistically embellished with woodcuts of the first order of execution.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“ The Goldsmith librar y of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin we feel bound to support on the highest grounds. 


hen 


Cassell’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ is completed, there will be no more beautiful volume on any table.” —Dublin Evening Mail, 





CASSELL, PETTER, anp GALPIN, LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 





MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. | 


In demy Svo., with Portrait and Maps, Vol. IV., 20s., 
HISTORY OF 


FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo., with Portrait, 16s., 
THE 


LIFE OF GENERAL WOLFE. 


By R. WRIGHT. 
[This day, 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo., with Illustrations, 24s., 
THE 


LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE. 


By PERCY FITZ-GERALD, M.A., M.R.I.A. 


In demy 8vo., 22s., 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 


THE WRITERS BEFORE CHAUCER. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY SKETCH OF THE FOUR PERIODS OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Bry HENRY MORLEY, 


GEORGE MEREDITH'S NEW NOVEL. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo., 


EMILIA IN ENGLAND. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH, 


Author of “ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” “ The Shaving 
Shagpat,” &c, [Now ready. 





DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


“ The best text of Shakespeare which has yet appeared. ... 
Mr. Dyce’s edition is a great work, worthy of his reputation 
and for the present it contains the standard text.”’—Times. 
January 20, 1864. 3 


A New Edition, to be completed in Eight Volumes, 
demy 8vo., 10s. each, 


THE 


WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 


This Edition is not a mere reprint of that which appeared 
1857; on the contrary, it will present a text very materially 
altered and amended from beginning to end, with a large 
body of critieal Notes, almost entirely new, and with a Glos- 
, im which the lan e of the poet, his allusions to 
, &., will explained. 
To be published every alternate Month. Volumes I., II., 
and ITI, now ready. 


CHAPMAN and Haut, 193, Piccadilly, 











122, FLeet Street, Lonpon. 


JOHN MAXWELL & COS 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


This day is published, 2 vols., 8vo., with an Original Map, 
price 32s., 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 
By MICHEL CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 
[Ready. 


**M. Chevalier has the advantage of being acquainted with 
the position and resources of Mexico from personal observa- 
tion; and his profound knowledge of political economy, and 
the industrial sciences generally, his eminence as an engineer, 
his clearness of thought and hos ay | of expression as a writer, 
combine to render him admirably fitted for the task he has 
undertaken.”’—British and Foreign Evangelica! Review, Octo- 
ber, 1863. 


NEW 


-_-- 


NOVEL BY MRS. BENNETT, 


STELLA. 


By the Author of “‘ Tae Corrace Grru.” 
3 vols., post Svo., 31s, 6d. 


SIR VICTOR’S CHOICE. 


3 vols., post 8vo. [Ready. 


*“ The plot is clever, original, and bold, and the style clear, 
pleasant, incisive, and perfectly free from affectation.’’— 
Morning Post, March 26, 1864. 

“This novel, when once begun, will be laid down by none 
who read it till the last page is reached,’’—Atheneum, March 
19, 1864, 


DWELLERS ON THE THRESHOLD. 


A New Work on Magic and Magicians. 
By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
2 vols., post Svo., 21s. [Ready. 


{Ready. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR OF “WHITEFRIARS.” 
MADELEINE GRAHAM: 


A Novel of Life and Manners. 


By the Author of “ Wuirerriars,” “THe City BANKER,” 
‘Cesar Boraia,” &c. 


8 vols., post 8vo., 3ls. 6d. 


FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. 
By THOMAS LOW NICHOLS, M.D. 
2 vols., 8vo., 32s. (This day. 


** No book we have ever read gave us anything like so clear 
and vivid an idea of America and American life. As adescrip- 
tion of American homes and Americans at home, this book is 
the best we have seen.’’—Saturday Review, April 2, 1864. 


London: Jonn Maxwe.u & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 


NOTICE :—BARBARA HOME, a New Novel, 
in 3 vols., by Margaret Blount, now ready at 
all Libraries. 

London: Joms Maxwae.t & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 
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18, Great MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





BETHTOANNE. Editedfrom the Papers at Kimbolton. 
By the Duxze or Mancuester. Seconp Epirion, revised, 
2 Vols.,8vo, Portraits, 30s, 

“These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal 
of interesting matteris here collected from sources which are 
not within everybody's reach. The light now thrown on the 
story of Queen Catherine will fascinate every reader.””— Times. 

“Phe public are indebted to the noble author for many 
important documents otherwise inaccessible, as well as for 
the lively, picturesque, and piquant sketches of Court and 
society which render his work powerfully attractive to the 
general reader.—Post. 


LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 


Illustrated by His Journaland Correspondence. By Mrs, 
OurpHant. New aNpD CHEAPER EDITION, 1 Vol., with 
Portrait, 9s., bound, 





WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE: HIS LIFE 
AND WORKS. By Vicror Hugo. Authorized English 
Translation, 1 Vol. Svo. [ Just ready, 





MAJOR-GENERAL CAMPBELL’S NAR- 
RATIVE OF THIRTEEN YEARS’ SERVICE 
among the WILD TRIBES of KHONDISTAN, for the 
SUPPRESSION of HUMAN SACRIFICE, 8vo., with 
Tilustrations, 14s, 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN 
OFFICER’S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs, Murer, Wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Muter. 2 Vols. 2ls. 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, 


Mother of Napoleon III. New ann Cueap Epirionx, 
1 Vol., with Portrait, 6s, 


A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. 1 Vol. 


“This very charming story is a perfect poem in prose,’”’— 
Sun, 


MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, 


FEMALE CONVICT. Bya Prison Marron. 2 Vols, 


THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, AS 
INDICATED IN PROPHECY. By Dr, Cummrnea, 
78. 6d, 


————————_—___. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


ADELA CATHCART. By George Mac- 


DONALD, M.A., Author of “ David Elginbrod.” 


** Adela Cathcart’ is a delightful book. Written in purest 
English, quaint, sparkling, and graceful, anon delighting us 
with flashes of humour, or winning us with true and subtle 
pathos, it may at once take up its position amongst the 
masterpieces of modern English fiction.’’—Sunday Timea, 








MY STEPFATHER’S HOME. By Lady 


BuiakKeE. 3 Vols. 


NEW EDITION OF BARBARA’S HIS- 
TORY. By Ameuia B, Epwarps. 3 Vols. 


“It is not often that we light upon anew novel of so much 
merit and interest as ‘ Barbara’s eeiahoey. It isa very 
graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, 
clearly-cut characters, and sentiments expressed with an 
exquisite elocution. The dialogues es vecially sparkle with 
repartee. It is a book which the world will like. This is 
high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it.”—Times, 

arc " 





rT: 
DR. JACOB. By the Author of “John 
and I.” 38 Vols. 
** One of the most truthfully conceived and skilfully executed 
novels we have read for many years.’’—Spectator, 
“* There is much freshness and originality about this book.”’ 
—Saturday Review. 





RATHLYNN. By the Author of “ The 


Saxon in Ireland,” 3 Vols. 


PECULIAR: a Tale of the Great Transi- 


tion, Edited by WiLL1Am Howirr, 3 Vols. 
* A very powerful story, naturally told,”—Daily News, 





JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author of 


“St. Olave’s.” 38 Vols. [Next week? 
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—K{K__{q{e —a_ 
Just published, 18mo., enamelled paper cover, price 6d., 


INSTANT SALVATION. 


REV. JAMES GALL. 


Edinburgh: Gauu and Inauis, 6, George Street. 
London: Houston and Wricut, Paternoster Row. 





This day, 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


The Mosaic Origin of the Penta- 


TEUCH considered in connection with Parts II. and III. 
of Bishop Colenso’s Critical Examination. By a Layman of 
the Church of England, Author of the “‘ Historic Character 
of the Pentateuch Vindicated.” 


London: Wit.i1aM Sxerrrineton, 163, Piccadilly, W. 





Now ready, price 8d., cloth, red edges, 


The Psalter, with the Canticles 


and Hymns of the Church, printed for Chanting. By J. M. 
BENTLEY. 


London: Simpxin & Co. Manchester: Jonny Herwoop. 


Incentives to Prayer: being Devo- 


TIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED from the PSALMS. 
feap. 8vo., in cloth flush, 1s. ; or edges turned in, 1s. 6d.; 
French morocco, 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 

**An elegantly-printed volume, each page bordered with 
double hn) orm within which, in monkish characters in red, 
are printed verses of praise. . . . A handsome book to lie on 
a table.”— READER. 

WuitTTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 








Just published, in extra fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 


The Antiquity and Nature of 


MAN, in Reply to Sir les Lyell. By the Rey. James 
Bropie, A.M. 
Edinburgh: Jounstone, Hunter, & Co. 
London: Hamitron, Apams, & Co. 


Just published, price Two Shillings, 


Foster’s (John) Letters to Thomas 


COLES, M.A., now first published; with an Appendix by 
Henry Cores. Post 8vo., boards. Printed uniformly with 
Foster’s Essays on Decision of Character, Popular Ignorance, 
Critical Essays, and other works. 


Hewry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Preparing for publication, a New Edition, being the 5th, 
corrected and greatly improved, of 


THE 


Principles of Political Economy. 
By J. R. McCutxocn, Esq. 
Messrs. Buacx, Edinburgh. 





HOME EDUCATION. 
Just published, Seventeenth Edition, fcap., cloth, price 3s., 


Hints for the Improvement of 
EARLY EDUCATION and NURSERY DISCIPLINE. 


“IT think I may say that, of all the men we meet with, nine 
out of ten are what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by 
their Education.”’—Locke. 

London: Hatrcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly, Booksellers to 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 








SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME, 
Second Edition, 12mo., cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 


reduced to 6s., 
History of Rome for Young 


PERSONS. By Mrs. Hamitron Gray. 


“The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is admir- 
ably calculated to awaken and sustain the attention.”— 


Atheneum. 

“* A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent discoveries 
of the critical school into working competition with the 
miserable Goldsmiths and Pinnocks of our youth.’’—Christian 


Remembrancer. 
Also, by the same, 
THE EMPERORS OF ROME, from Augustus to Con- 
oman ; being a Continuation of the History of Rome. 
G., 68. 


London: Harcnarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly, Booksellers to 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. - 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d., 


Garibaldi and Italian Unity. 


By Lievt.-Co.. CHAMBERS, 
Smitn, Exper, & Co,, 65, Cornhill: 
And at the Railway Stations, and of all Booksellers, 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d.; free by post, 2s. 8d., Illustrated 
with numerous Designs, and a picturesque view of the 
great Flower Garden at Cliveden, taken from the Mansion, 


Spring and Winter Flower Gar- 
DEN 


ING. By Joun Fieminc, Gardener to Her Grace the 
Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, Cliveden, 


Now ready, price 5s.; free b t, 58. 4d., with near 
a 106 Tilustrations, ly 


The Fern Manual: being a De- 


scription of all the best Stove, Greenhouse, and Hasty 
Ferns in British Gardens. With Instructions for their - 
tivation and Treatment, as well on a large scale as in Fern 
Cases and Glasses. By Some of the ConTRIBUTORS TO THE 
JOURNAL OF HorTIcuLtTuRE. 


Now ready, price 6s.; or free by post, 6s. 6d., the 
Second Edition o 


Rambles in ‘Search of Wild 


FLOWERS, and How to D them. By MARGARET 

Puves, Author of “ Ram : uel erns,” “ Ram 

in Search of Mosses,” &., 4 ne om 

Journxal oF Horticuurure Orrice, 171, Fleet Street. 
London, E.C. To be had of okselli : 
Rail : all Booksellers, and at the 





Now ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 
BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 
ON SOME OF THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 


BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH: CALEDONIAN PRESS, LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 





In a few days, at all the Libraries, 


FREDERICK RIVERS, Independent Parson. 


By Mrs. FLORENCE WILLIAMSON. 





Just published, in royal 8vo., price 2s. 6d., with Sixteen Plates, 


On the Economical Use of Fuel 


and the PREVENTION of SMOKE in DOMESTIC FIRE- 
PLACES. By Frepericx Epwarps, jun. 


London : Rosert HarpwicKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


Crown 8vo., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d., 


RENAN’S INAUGURAL LECTURE: 


THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 


To which is prefixed 


An EsSAY ON THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF 


THE BOOK OF NABATHEAN 
AGRICULTURE. 
By ERNEST RENAN. 


“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristic of the 
author.”’—London Review. 

**We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 
— = days of Noah, and to Adam himself.’”’—Clerical 

owrnal, 


London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








New Edition, fcap. 8vo.,illustrated by Grorce CRUIKSHANK, 
in elegant binding, price ls., 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 
With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON, 


“No but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, aqvecnse, and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can 
want to knowin relation to this succulent and interesting 
little creature but he may find it in this volume. After read- 
ing it from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered 
and anticipated feasts of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, 
we close the book, exclaiming, 

* Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.’”’ 
—TxHeE READER. 

**A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-tab e, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.’’—Saturday Review. 

** Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable. It is entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states :—‘ I am not 
writing a book for the man of science; I could not if I would. 
It is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author.’’’—Atheneum. 


Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





SHORTHAND. 





Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 
Pitman’s Phonography ‘Taught 
By MR. F. PITMAN. 
In Class, 7s. 6d., 
Privately, £1. 1s. 
Apply at 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 
value. 


London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I. Prrman, Parsonage Lane. 





Just published, crown $vo., price 5s., free by post, 


Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
ParKER, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 

“The bent of this writer’s genius is to new methods, leaving 
ruts worn by the wheels of ages to more timid and less 
original men.’’—Homilist. 

London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





‘Cloth, price 2s. 6d., Illustrated with full page Diagrams, 


. ~™ .* 
A Handbook of Practical Gauging, 
for the Use of Beginners, to which is added, A Chapter on 
Distillation, describing the Process in Operation at the 
Custom House for ascertaining the Strengths of Wines. By 
James B. Keene, of H.M. Customs. Second Edition. 
London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Price 1s., free by post, with Two Maps and Six Illustrations , 


The Illustrated Guide to Jersey. 


By a Two Years’ RESIDENT. 
London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row. 








Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H.Grinpon. Third Edition. 

‘Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great originality. 
. .. Right nobly does the author discourse on the crowded 
mysteries and many-coloured phenomena of existence... . 
We can commend the volume as a vigorous, stimulating 
book.”’—British Quarterly Review. 

“To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be a welcome boon.’”’—Sun. 

“* Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 
third edition. It is the work of a scholar, a Christian, and a 
man of real science.’’—Morning Herald. 

** Happy is he who in some place of unfashionable summer 
banishment has the good fortune and the good sense to take 
for a companion this charming and suggestive book.”’—The 
Truthseeker. 


Dalziels’ Illustrated Goldsmith: 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With Pictures by C. J. 
PINWELL. 


Specimen Number free by post for Six Stamps. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


Ready this day, 


Dalziels’ Illustrated Arabian 


NIGHTS. Parr IV., for Apri, price 6d.; per post, 8d. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 








AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, 21s., 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; 


OR, THE COUNTRY ATTORNEY. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT, 


ESQ., 


Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Margaret ae. Ee srewer’s Family,” “The Rosary: a Legend of Wilton 
y,”” &c., &e. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; 


OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A MONOMANTAC. 


“ The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt 9 pen mate, %, paty Apr and ‘- 
commen rle um’ as & f: th 

a ——_ of its kind. riginality, dry, Froissart-like humo 4 / a adke casein 

h r something of a more sterling character from the same 


great as Crusoe’s me pb ~ Sa te sm bk Ww 
e s san e 
e 


is a surprise £8 
, and versatile genius of its author, encourage us to expect 


pen,”’—Times. 





LONDON: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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NEW EDITION BY DR. M‘COSH, 


In 12mo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. (Post free), 


OUTLINES OF 


MORAL 


PHILOSOPHY. 


BY DUGALD STEWART. 


WITH A MEMOIR, A SUPPLEMENT, AND QUESTIONS, 
By JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen’s University in Ireland, and Author of ‘‘ The Method of Divine Government,” 
“The Intuitions of the Mind,” &c. 


“Tt is one of the best text-books of mental and moral science ever written. It has not been superseded—it has not even 


become ones 
discussions w 


ated. To bring it up to the times, it needs only a few Supplementary Notes, introducing the student to 
ich have been brought into prominence by such eminent men as Kant, Sir W. Hamilton, and Mr, J. 8, Mill.”— 


From Prof. M‘Cosh’s “ Life and Writings of Dugald Stewart,” prefixed to this Edition. . 
“Dr. M‘Cosh has supplied such supplementary matter, and has, moreover, appended about eighteen pages of questions 


which may be useful to students.’’—Rraper (30 January). 


** Dr. M‘Cosh is himself a master of Philosophy, and his name is a sufficient guarantee for the learning, discrimination, 


and general value of this edition.’’—Patriot (11 February). 


The Editor has done everything necessary to give this admirab!e Manual permanence as a Class-Book in Colleges, and 
to extend its usefulness. It has never before been produced in so handsome a form.”—Noncon/formist (3 February). 
“ These Supplementary Notes are very good.’’—Educational Times. 
** It is well fitted to serve the purpose of a text-book.’’—Principal Fairbairn. 


“ A most useful text-book.’’—Prof. Greenwood, 
** Very useful to students.’’—Dr. Hannah. 


*“ Dr. M‘Cosh’s Notes add immensely to the value of the work as a text-book.”’—Prof. Davies. 





WILLIAM ALLAN & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON, E.C. 





In One Volume, fcap., toned paper, price 4s. 6d., 


THE LILLINGSTONES 


OF LILLINGSTONE. 
A TALE, 
BY E. J. WORBOTISE, 
Author of “ Lottie Lonsdale,” &c., &c. 
London: Virtve Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d., 
For the Benefit of the Mission for Workhouse Girls. 
THE 


NUN OF ENZKLOSTERLE: 
A L&GEND oF THE Biack Forest, 
BY 
MRS. T. OGILVY, 
(née Bosanquet.) 


London: J, MAsTers, a Street, and New Bond 
Street. 





Just published, fcap. 8vo., price 3s, 6d., 


AVICE; 


A Page from the History of Imperial Rome. 


By E. F. POLLARD. 


London: J, Masters, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond 
Street. 


Just published, price 6d., 


AN ODE TO SHAKSPEARE, 
SUGGESTED BY HIS TERCENTENARY. 
By F. B, CALVERT, A.M. 


WituiaM Exern and Son, 13, North St. Andrew Street, 
inburgh. 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY 
FOR THE MILLION. 
109tm THOUSAND. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 








London: Harcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly, Booksellers to 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 





a 


Now ready, 8vo., Volume I., price 14s., 
THE DECLINE 
OF THE 
ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 


London: Bett and Datpy, 186, Fleet Street. 
Cambridge: Dreicuton, BEeut, & Co. 





ee 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 


In Monruty Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
“ Pickwick,” “‘ Davip CopPpEeRFIELD,” &c. 


On Saturday, April 30th, will be published, Parr I., 
Price 1s., of 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts, With 
ILLUSTRATIONS by Mancus STONE. 





London; Cuapman and Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 








THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S DISCOURSES. 





This day, 8vo., 2s. 6d., 


THE WORD OF GOD AND THE 


GROUND OF FAITH. Parr II. Five Discourses. 
With a Preface. By ArcHIBALD CAMPBELL, Lord Bishop 


of London, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE TRIBES OF THE SYRIAN DESERTS. 


Now ready, post Svo., 10s, 6d., 


RAMBLES IN THE SYRIAN 


DESERTS, and among the TURKOMANS and 
BEDAWEENS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, in One Volume, post 8vo., price 10s, 6d., cloth, 


ESSAYS ON FICTION. By Nassau 


W. Senior, 

“The ‘Essays on Fiction’ | estimate of the various and 
of Mr. Senior are really and | versatile power of the author, 
thoroughly critical. The | to find such sound and subtle 
authors dealt withare Walter | criticism of the lighter litera- 
Scott, Sir Bulwer Lytton, | ture of our age proceeding 
Mr. Thackeray, and Mrs. | from the same pen which lon 
Stowe. .. The whole volume | ago obtained eminence ond 
is well worth re-perusal even | influence in the departments 
by those who remember the | of political economy and 
articles as theyfirstappeared; | social philosophy,’’ — Spec- 
and it cannot fail to raise our | tator. 


By the same Author, uniform with above, price 10s, 6d., 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Just published, beautifully printed on toned paper, in 
One ‘Volume, crown &vo., price 6s., 


THOUGHTS ON THE ETERNAL: 


Sermons preached in Christ Church, Moss Side, Man- 

chester. By the Rev. Cosmo R. Gorpon, M.A., F.R.G.S., 

F.S.A., Scot. Dedicated by permission to His Grace the 

Duke of Argyll, K.T. 

London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row, 
Manchester: PaLMer and Howe. 








8vo., cloth, 12s., 
THE 


ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. 


A Series of Lectures 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


BY THE 


Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


“. .... He has thrown a charm around the work by the 
marvellous fascinations of his own genius, brought out in 
strong relief those great principles of which all history is a 
revelation, lighted up many k and almost unknown spots, 
and stimulated the desire to understand more thoroughly 
one of the greatest movements in the story of humanity. .. . 
He has rendered good service, and shed a new lustre on the 
Chair of Modern History at Cambridge.”’—Nonconformist. 


Macmititan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, extra fcap. 8vo., limp cloth, 2s., 


LETTER TO A WHIG MEMBER 


OF THE 


Southern Independence Association. 


BY 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Macmitian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, fcap. 8vo., cloth 3s. 6d., 


THE SCHOOLING OF LIFE. 


BY 


R. ST. JOHN TYRWHITT, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, 


MacmI.uan & Co,, London and Cambridge. 


THE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND. 








This day, crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 


With a Portrait of Wrtut1am Tuompson, and a Map of the 
Seat of War in Waikato, 


THE MAORI KING; 


THE STORY OF OUR QUARREL WITH THE 
NATIVES OF NEW ZEALAND. 


BY 


J. E. GORST, M.A., 


Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Pomel, and recently 
Commissioner of the Waikato District, New Zealand. 





Macmi.tuan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





Just published, fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 


EFFIE CAMPBELL, AND OTHER 


POEMS. By Josern Truman. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


The BOOKS of DAVID LINDSAY 


and SON, Mercuants, Lonpon : Betas an Illustration of 
Bookkeeping by Single Entry from Every-day Business 
Life. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. By Nicnouas Dickson, 

*,* This work is designed—not to teach a system of Book- 
keeping in Schools, for that is all nonsense—but to oy 
boysand young men for mercantile situations by putting into 
their hands a simple outline of how money received or paid 
away is entered in the Cash Book; how sales are recorded in 
the Day Book; how purchases are treated in the Invoice 
Book ; and how a Balance Sheet is drawn out showing the 
Profit or Loss on business transactions. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 











MR. W. MLEOD’S NEW SCHOOL ATLAS. 
Now ready, in 4to., cloth, price 5s., full-coloured, 


MIDDLE-CLASS ATLAS of GENE- 


RAL GEOGRAPHY, in a Series of 29 Maps; containing 
the most recent Territorial Changes and Discoveries, 
and exhibiting at a glance, _— of Sections, Dia- 
grams, &c., the Mountains, Rivers, and Areas of the 
various Countries of the World. By Wa.trer M‘Le£op, 
F.R.G.S., F.A.8.L., Royal ——» | parint, Chelsea. 
The Maps engraved by E. Weiter, F.R.G.S. 


Approved School Atlases also by W. M‘Leop, F.R.G.S. 


HAND-ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 2s. 6d. 

CLASS-ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 2s. 6d. 

SCHOOL ATLAS of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY, 7s. 

PHYSICAL ATLAS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRE- 
LAND, 7s. 6d. 

Three large WALL MAPS of ENGLAND and WALES. 
I, Puysicat, 6s. II. Potrricat,7s.6d. III. GEoLocica., 16s. 


London; Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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On May Ist will be published, 


THE COMPETITION WALLAH. 


By G. O. TREVELYAN. 


Reprinted fom MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, With 
Corrections and Additions. 


Macmituan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





Next week will be published, Three Volumes, crown 8vo., 


LESLEY'S GUARDIANS. 
A NOVEL. 
By CECIL HOME. 





Macm1tuan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





Now ready, Three Volumes, crown 8vo., £1, 11s, 6d., 


CLARA VAUGHAN, 


A NOVEL. 


- Vaughan is emphatically a good novel... . The 
oun uheoe volumes is not merely a novelist, he is also a 
poet. His descriptions of natural scenery ~——g ° r 
are not mere words, they conjure up & picture, definite and 
distinct, before the reader's eye.""—Press, 


Macmitian & Co., London and Cambridge, 
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The Home and Foreign Review. 
No, VIII. (APRIL 1864). Price 6s. 
ConTENTs :— 


. THE IRISH EXODUS AND TENANT RIGHT. 
. THE SCHLESWIG-HOL } 
rman STEIN MOVEMENT IN 


. AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE, 

THE BANK CHARTER ACT. 

THE PROGRESS OF CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
. THACKERAY. 

. INDIAN EPIC POETRY. 

. ASCETICISM AMONGST MAHOMETAN NATIONS, 
. THE COLONIZATION OF NORTHUMBRIA. 
10, THE RISE OF THE ENGLISH POOR-LAW. 
11, DR. SMITH’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 

12, CONFLICTS WITH ROME. 

18. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

14. CURRENT EVENTS. 


WIt.rams and Nonreare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Sena we to 


eevee 


No. XLIII., for April, 1864, price Six Shillings, Post free. 


The London Quarterly Review. 


CoNnTENTS :— 
I, LIFE IN DEEP SEAS. 
II. ROBERT BROWNING. 
III. BATES’S NATURALIST ON THE AMAZONS. 
IV. THE ANCESTRY OF THE WESLEYS, 
V. CAPTAIN SPEKE’S JOURNAL. 
VI. THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 
VII. SHAKESPEARE. 
. VIII. RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 
* * se Quarte ” 
Publisher’ my oy for 21s, po Ape ney oe 


London: H. J. Trestpper, 17, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


No. IV. FEBRUARY, 1864, contains :— 
ON THE HUMAN HAIR AS A RACE CHARACTER 
By Dr. Pruner-Bey. 


POTT ON THE MYTHS OF 
AND LANGUAGE. THE ORIGIN OF MAN 


ITALIAN ANTHROPOLOGY, 

ON THE SCYTHO-CIMMERIAN LANGUAGES. 
NOTES ON SCALPING. By R. F. Burton. 
RENAN ON THE SHEMITIC NATIONS. 
HUMAN REMAINS FROM LIMERICK. 
DANISH KITCHENMIDDEN. 

MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, containing Papers by C. Carter Blake, 
George E. Roberts and Professor Busk, Capt. E. Jacob, 
Dr, James Hunt, C. R. Markham, A. Bryson, Dr. F. R. 
Fairbank, Count O. Reiclenbach; Report of General 
Meeting of Society; President’s Annual Address. 


London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 











On April 28th, in handsome crimson cloth, gilt edges, Two 
Volumes in one, price 10s. 6d.; post free, 1ls., 


Captain Mayne Reid’s English 
ROMANCE, entitled “THE WHITE GAUNTLET,” illus- 
trative of Society on the eve of the Great Revolution, com- 
plete—WOOLNOTH’S “STUDY of the HUMAN FACE,” 
with over Twenty Portraits in the highest style’ of Steel 
ESSAYS SKETCHES and WaT Ee nate eomplete 

an _— - 
uble Volume of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


London: W. Tweerp1e, 337, Strand. 


tive 





In Two Volumes, 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. each ; by post, 4s., 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bish 4 
delssohn, and other eminent Ceaiues ~ “tat Beethoven, Men 


London: B. Buake, 421, Strand, 





Now ready, price 3s, 6d,, post free, 


Gutch’s Liter and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864, 
a“ more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined,” 
~~ LImes, 
London: B, Buakn, 421, Strand. 





Southern Monthly Magazine. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(By Post, Fourrren SxHILirNes.) 

No. XI.—JANUARY, 1864, 


Auckland, New Zealand: R. J. Creianton and 
A, ScALEs, Queen Street. 





Le Progrés. Journal de Lyon. 
POLITIQUE QUOTIDIEN. 


Ce Journat, qui, par l’importance de la Ville ot il est 
goes, s'est crée un trés d cerecle de Lecteurs en 
ce, fut supprimé pen t deux mois, et vient de 
reparaitre. Il contient outre le BULLETIN PoLiriquE de 
M. de Wolfers, des ArTICLes sPEcIAUX sur le COMMERCE DE 
Lyon, Manrseinie, etc., etc.; des Revues de la Presse 
Parisienne, vine CHRONIQUE, et une CORRESPONDANCE e 
«ap © du plus haut intérét a toute en 


2 6 months 


£ 
Subscription Price by Post, per annum ; 
= Smonths 0 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 


have published the following Catalogues of their Stock ;— 

Greek and Latin Classics, 
Archeology, Philology, Roman Law. 

2, Turo.oaicat Caratoavr. German and French Books, 


1, CrLasstcaL CATALOGUE. 


Philosophy, Metaphysics. 


8. Frencu Catatocve. General Literature, 
Voyages, Travels, &c. 


4. GERMAN CATALOGUE, 
Belles Lettres. 


5a. Lineuistic CaTaLocuge, European Languages. 
5b. Iratian CATALOGUE, 

5c, SpantsuH CATALOGUE. 
6 

7 


History, 


General Literature, History, 


ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 
Map 1g CATALOGUE, Catalogue of Foreign Maps and 
es, 

8. Screntiric Caratoaur, Natural History, Zoology, 
Botany, Mineralogy Chemistry, Mathematics, Astro- 
nomy, Medicine and Surgery. 2 parts. 

9. Scnoot CaraLocur. French, German, Italian, Latin 
and Greek Elementary Books, Maps, &c. 

10. Foreign Boox Crrcvunars issued periodically and sent 
pe free to Purchasers, containing New Books and 
ew Purchases. 


ll. Screntiric Book CrrcvLaRs, 
Purchases. 


*,* Any Catalogue sent post free for One Stamp. 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South 
Frederick Strect, Edinburgh. 


New Books and recent 





POST FREE. 
DAVID NUTT’S 
LIST OF 
SCHOOL AND OLASS BOOKS, 


FOR THE STUDY OF 
GREEK, LATIN, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, etc. 
London: D. Nurvt, 270, Strand. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 








The following CATALOGUES may be had GRATIS on 
Application, or by Post upon receipt of One Stamp :— 


ATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL AND 
POPULAR FRENCH BOOKS. 


ATALOGUE OF GREEK AND LATIN 
CLASSICS. 


ATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL AND 
eo GERMAN BOOKS. Part I, ELementary 


ATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL AND 


POPULAR GERMAN BOOKS, Part II. German 
LITERATURE, 





(jATALOGUE DES LIVRES DE MATHE- 
MATIQUES Pures et Appliquées, d’Arithmétique, de 
Géometrie, &c, 


ATALOGUE DES LIVRES DE BEAUX- 
ARTS, de Dessin, de Peinture, &c, 


ATALOGUES DES LIVRES DE L’ART 
MILITAIRE, de Tactique, de Fortification, &c., &e. 


LL OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 





Dutavu & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square, W. 


N EXTENSIVE SUPPLY of all the 
most POPULAR FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS, constantly on hand, at 


Winuiam Atuan & Co.'s, Importers of Fossign Books, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C, 








Now ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 


Romanising in Music. Reprinted 
from the Musical Standard, 
“ A clever brochure,” —RzEaper. 


20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 


Bibliotheca Sinica: Catalogue of 


a Collection of valuable and scarce CutnesE Books, printed 
liographical 





and pub hina, with Notes Bib. an 
Critical. To which is added a List of the principal English, 
French, and Works illustrative of the Literature 


, or History of China. On sale at the prices affixed, 
ARL Treopor VorLcKer, in -on-the-Maine, 


b 
Romerberg, No. 3. 
Price 68. 6d., post free, 


The Talisman, a Drama: A Tale 


of the Eleventh Century. By the Authoresa of “Sr. Brr- 
NARDINE,” and “ Porms sy L.” Three Series. 





“To all who are in search of the marvellous in ineident, or 
are attracted by the romantic in sentiment, we commend this 


“ drama tinatrates, in thoughts and lines, of 
tenderness and pathos, the nee of purity and 


wer of self-sacrifice, and that there is hope 
mercies of the Blessed Father,” —Zse 


: Lewis. Gow 
Landon; HM, &, Laws, 3 ox Gireet, Hoxth ¢ 
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In One Volume, price 12s., 


On Change of Climate, a Guide 


for Travellers in Pursuit of Health. [Illustrative of the 
Advantages of the various localities resorted to by Invalids, 
for the cure or alleviation of chronic diseases, epeely Con- 
sumption. With Observations on Climate, and its Influe 

on Health and Disease, the result of extensive person: 
experience of many Southern Climes—Spain, Portugal, 
Algeria, Morocco, France, Italy, the Mediterranean Islands, 
Egypt, &c. By Tuomas More Mappen, M.D., M.R.C.S, 
Eng., Licentiate of the College of Physicians in Ireland, 
L. F. P. and S. Glasgow, Demonstrator of Anatomy in the 
Carmichael or Richmond Hospital School of Medicine. 


London: T.C. Newsy, 30, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 


Recently published, price 6d., 


Hydropathy in London. 


By 
RicHarp METCALFE, Esq. 


Leatn and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W., 
and at the HypropaTuHic EsTaBLIsHMENT, New Barnet. 





Seventh Edition, Tenth Thousand, price 2s, 6d.; post free, 
32 stamps, 


Diseases of the Skin: a Guide to 


their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by Cases, By 
Tos. Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 

*“*Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from theincurable 
class to the curable.’”’—Lancet. 


London: T. Ricwarps, 37, Great Queen Street. 








Functional Diseases of Women: 


Cases Illustrative of a New Method of Treating them through 
the Agency of the Nervous System by means of COLD and 
HEAT. Also an Appendix containing Cases Illustrative 
of a New Method of Treating EPILEPSY, PARALYSIS, 
gna DIABETES. By Joun Cuapmayn, M.D., 8vo., price 


" London: Triisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Price Is., pp. 60, 


On the Negro’s Place in Nature. 


By James Hunt, Esq., Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., President 
of the Anthropological Society of London. 


London: Triisnner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








NEARLY READY, ; 
In One Volume, 8vo., pp. 500, handsomely bound in cloth, 


Selections from the Letters of 


CAROLINE FRANCES CORNWALLIS, Author of 
“Pericles, a Tale of Athens,” “‘Smail Books on Great 
Subjects,” &c. Also, some UNPUBLISHED POEMS, 
original and translated, and an Appendix, containing * Philo- 
sophical Theories and Philosophical Experience.’ Being 
No. I. of “ Small Books on Great Subjects,” &c., &c. 


Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
J. ROTHSCHILD, Editeur, 
PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCI, 


IN PREPARATION. 


Lecoq (H., professeur d’histoire natur- 


elle, correspondant de l'Institut.) Les Eaux Minérales 
considérées dans leurs rapports avec la chimie et la 
géologie. 1 vol. grand in-8 de 350 A 400 pages. 
Indépendamment des vues particuliéres de ]’auteur sur le 
réle important des Eaux minérales dans la création de l’écorce 
de la terre, ce volume renfermera d’intéressantes considéra- 
tions sur les éléments chimiques des Eaux et sur leurs di- 
verses réactions. On y trouvera encore des notions étendues 
sur les maticres bitumineuses et organiques que l’on y ren- 
contre, et dont l’action thérapeutique est bien loin d’étre 
connue, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price £6, 


Blume (Ch.-L. de) Collection des Orchidees 


les plus Remarquables de l’Archipel Indien et du Japon, 
Représentées par 58 planches colori¢ées, dont une en 
double format, et par 18 planches noires, Ouvrage 
dédié 4 8, M. Guillaume Ier, roi de Wurtemberg. 1 vol. 
in folio, With an Introduction on the Books by M. 


Blume. 
Price 12s., bound 14s., 


Schacht (H.) Les Arbres. Etudes sur leur 


structure et leur végétation. Traduit d’aprés la deuxiéme 
édition allemande, par M. E. Morren, professeur a Liége. 
Nouvelle édition illustrée de 10 superbes gravyures sur 
acier et de 204 gravures sur bois, ainsi que de 4 planches 
lithographiées, representant ensemble 550 sujets, 1 beau 
volume grand in-$vo. 


Price 1s, 6d., 
Boivin (Am.) Description de Cing nou- 


elles espéces de Cones. Brochure in-8vo,, avec 1 
lanche colorice, 
Price 2s. 6d., 


Pothier (M. A. F.) de l’Exploitation et de 


la Législation des Mines en Algérie et en Espagne. 
1 vol, in 8vo, 
'Price 5s., 


Grognot, aine. Plantes Cryptogames 
cellulaires du département de Sadne-et-Loire, avec des 
tableaux optiques pour les ordres, les familles, les 
tribus et les genres, et la description succincte de 
plusieurs espéces et de beaucoup de variétés nouvelles 
reconnues par l’auteur, 1 vol, in-8 de 300 pages et 
plusieurs Tableaux, 

Price 12s., 


Gassier. Faune conchyliologique terrestre 


et fiuviatile de la Nouvelle Calédonie, 1 vol., grand in- 
8vo. 1 carte et 8 Planches colorices, 


Price 10s., 


Deshayes (G. P.) Oonchyliologie de I’Tle 


de la Réunion (Bourbon). 1 vol., Svo., avec 14 Planches. 





Paris, J, Roruscui.p, 14, Rue de Buci, 
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Sales by Auction. 





ARCHITECTURAL Liprary or M, L&on DE KLENZzE. 


[BEATE TROSS, 5, Rut NEvUVE DES 


Petits-Cuamps, & Paris:—Catalogue de la BrBLio- 
THEQUE DE FEU M. Léon pe Kuenze, architecte, membre de 
presque toutes les académies del’ Europe, et de treize grandes 
miniatures peintes par Volpato d’apres Raphaél. La vente 
aura lieu du lundi 25 et mardi 26 Avril. 





THe MacGniricent Linrary or M. AERTS. 


[fB24 IRIE DE Mur. BACHELIN- 


DEFLORENNE, 14, Rue pes Prétres Sarnt-GERMAIN 
Lt’ AUXERROIS, AU PREMIER, & Paris:—CATALOGUE de 
LIVRES rares et précieux, provenant de la BIBLIOTHEQUE 
de M, AERTS, dont la vente aux enchéres publiques aura 
lieu le 20 avril et les 10 jours suivants, salle Silvestre, 
no. 2.—Ce Catalogue d’une vente qui sera l’une des plus 
importantes de l’année, est divisé en deux parties.—La pre- 
miere comprend les magnifiques livres d’heures, incunables, 
les précieuses Cditions gothiques avec ou sans figures, les 
nombreuses collections d’histoire, de litt¢rature, de faccties, 
les ouvrages des poétes et conteurs anciens, les elzevirs rares, 
les livres richement reli¢és par les Du Seuil, les Derome, les 
Simier, les Hardy, les Trautz-Bauzonnet, les Capé, les Duru, 
les belles éditions en papier vélin des ouvrages classiques, etc., 
que M. Aerts r‘unit avec le goit et le soin d’un bibliophile 
pendant quarante annces.—La deuxiéme est exclusivement 
composée d’ouvrages sur LA LORRAINE en général et sur 
LE PAYS MEssIN en particulier. Cette partie Lorraine est 
sans contredit la plus belle, la plus riche et la plus compléte 
quiait encore passé en vente publique. Nota.—Le catalogue 
sera adressé franco sur demande affranchie. 





Most ImporTANT SALE: Liprary or Dr. A. VAN DER LINDE, 


G. A. VAN TRIGT, LIBRAIRE, 


° 30, RUE SAINT-JEAN, & BRUXELLES, exposera en 
vente publique, le qqodi 7_ AVRIL et huit jours suivants, la 
BELLE BIBLIOT EQUE de LIVRES et MANUSCRITS 
de M. le Dr. A. VAN DER Linpe. 

Cette collection importante est l’une des plus considérables 
ui aient été vendues en Belgique depuis bien des années. 
jlle se compose de 3,050 numéros non moins remarquables 

par le choix des exemplaires que par |’élégance de leur 
reliure. On peut y signaler entre autres une série de manu- 
scrits sur peau de vélin du xirie, au xive. siécle, la plupart 
ornés de miniatures d’une grande beauté; des livres rares et 
wrécieux; de beaux ouvrages sur l’histoire naturelle, l’art, 
a littérature, et enfin ‘des séries trés-importantes d’histoire, 
de bibliographie, d’héraldique, de généalogie, etc. 

M. C. Muqvuarpt, of Brussells, will furnish Catalogues, and 

execute Commissions. 





BoTaNnIcaL LIBRARY AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


IBRAIRIE DE AD. LABITTE, 5, Quats 


Mavaquais, & Paris :—CATALOGUE des Livres com- 

— la BiBLioTHRQuveE DE FEU M. J. Gay, botaniste, et de 

zettres Autographes, La vente aura lieu du lundi 16 Mai au 
samedi 21 Mai 1864. 


THACKERAY’S LIBRARY. 


ATALOGUE OF BOOKS JUST PUB- 
LISHED BY J. WALLER, 58, Fleet Street, including 
many interesting Articles from the Libraries of the late 
Mr. Thackeray—The Bishop of Ely—Lord Chancellor Lynd- 
hurst, and Edward Tyrrell, Esg., City Remembrancer, at 
very low prices affixed. Also a Catalogue of valuable Auto- 
graph Letters. (Gratis.) 





THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
WESTELL has always 20,000 volumes 


_© in stock at very low age also a large collection of 

Miscellaneous Literature, English and Foreign. Books of 

any description bought by J. Wesre tu, for immediate cash. 

549, New Oxford Street, three doors east of Tottenham Court 
Road, London, 





] D. DICKINSON has just issued a 
'e CATALOGUE of SECONDHAND THEOLOGICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, which will be sent on 
receipt of one Postage Stamp. GOOD OLD BOOKS of all 
sorts Purchased for Cash. 


92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


_— Dom 


RiGst THOUSAND VOLUMES OF 


FRENCH BOOKS, in every class of Literature (the 
stock of an eminent Foreign Publisher), at extraordinarily 
reduced prices, including 3900 volumes by Balzac, Dumas, 
V. Hugo, Sand, and others, reduced from 3s, to 8d. per 
yeeme.—W. JEFFS, Burlington Arcade. Catalogue two 

mps, 











HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William 
* St., Strand, French Publishers and Foreign Importers. 
Dictionaries and Grammars in all Languages. 


Illustrated Works by the most Eminent French and German 
Artists: Doré, Kaulbach, Richter, Retzoch,. 

Kaulbach’s Characters of Goethe’s Works, 18 beautiful pho- 
tographs, exeeuted by Albert in Munich, in a neat case, 18s. 
ant French books not in stock, may be procured within a 

ays. 


German, Italian, and Spanish books within the shortest 
possible tigne. 


Catalogues on application, gratis. 


—_ 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &. WALLER’S 


NEW @GATALOGUE, Parr 52, just published, gratis, 
58, Fleet Street, E.C., containing interesting original speci- 
mens of the following distinguished men: — Blackstone— 
Brissot—Bucer—Buckingham—Bisom, Rt.—Rt. Devereux, 
Earl of Essex—Commonwealth Papers—T. M. Hardy— 
Household Book of the Dorset Family—John 5th of Portugal 
—Lemartine—Mackenzie (H.)—Melancthon—Moore (T.)— 
Mozart—Murphy (A.)—Pitt (W.)—Percival (S.)—Robes- 
lerre—Rogers—Sir W. Scott—Stanislaus, King of Poland— 
alleyrand—Usher—Calvin—Weber, &c., &e. All marked at 
very moderate prices. 








OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 

p + Ay ae. pelos ge gel them in . ereby sort the 
: nty, and expense of public auction, by a 
second-hand bookseller of 3 years’ standing. N.B. Cata- 


logues gratis and post-free for one stamp. 50,000 vols, of 
books. Apply to T, Miitarp, 70, Newgate Street, 








(HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Crass 29, No. 5529. WorTH THE ATTENTION OF THE 
CLERGY, AND ScHooL PROPRIETORS. 


Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 

6 backed seats meetings, services. 

8level tables & seats \ for 24 for treats, school reading-rooms, 
2 square classes Sunday-schools. 

As InveEntTeED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 

SANCTIONED by Government, approved by H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools. In use at Eton College; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools, 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
Educational Depét, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; 8S. P. C. K. 
Depots, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St. Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &c. 

*,.* Tue Cierey are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, with Prices, &c., from 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 





PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS, 
W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
* PENCILS. 


SOLE AGENTS:—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 


BRYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. : 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous ; and, igniting only on 
the box, afford to life and property great protection against 
accidental fires. 


WHITECHAPEL Roan, Lonpon, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—Awn ARK. 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMA- 
RELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and o., Three King 
Court, Lombard Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respect- 
fully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which 
gradually restores the human hair to its pristine hue—no 
matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the 
properties of dyes; it, on the contrary, is beneficial to the 
system, and, when the hair is once_restored, one application 
per month will keep it in perfect colour. A single ttle will 
suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s.6d. Testimonials 
from artistes of the _ order and from individuals of 
undoubted respectability may be inspected on application, 





\ R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 
TEETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Brrayers 
STREET, OxForD STREET, and 448, STRAND (Opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1420, offer to the Public 
a medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at —— completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s, Sets, 5,7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, an 
success of this system, vide ** Lancet.” 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





**Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable.” 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. nkester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—‘‘ I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecu/a of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
quality,’”’"—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
‘Author of “‘Adulterations Detected,’”’ and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 


In Tins, 1 and 2ibs., at 1s.6d. per Ib. ; Glbs, at 1s. 4d. per lb.; 
12Ibs. at 1s. 3d. per Ib.; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 3llbs., at 1s. per Ib, 


Sole Agents and Consignees, 
NEVELL & CO., 
Italian Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 


London, S.W 
Established 1828, 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H-R.H.the Princess or Waxes. This 
Starch is used in tHe Roya, Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Woruersroon & Co., Glasgow and London. 








PRAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 
WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 


CHURCH'S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and ANTI- 
DRY-ROT CEMENT. 


WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus im- 
proved, will never make a ee By ny or admit of 

raught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, and 
will open and shut with the greatest ease. Windows 2a. 
each, and doors 3s. 6d., material and workmanship included. 
Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., thus re i 
not admit of the intrusion of dust, smoke, blacks, &c, 


Letters addressed to Mr, 
8 ‘ 4 ~ Cuar_es Cuvacna, No, 13, Cireus 
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REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeeo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all 
beverages. When the doctrine of homeopathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept 
able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in its 
crude state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Hommopathic Chymist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most accep- 
able to the delicate stomach. 


EPrs's COCOA is distinguished as an 


invigorating and grateful breakfast beve possessing 
a@ most Yelicions aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, \ a dultera- 
tions of Food,” says :—‘* Cocoa con a 
important nutritive a, every in ent necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body,” Again—‘As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.” Directions—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled up with boiling water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. Secured'in tin-lined 21b., 4lb., and 1b. packets, 
labelled, and sold at 1s. 6d. per lb., by grocers, confectioners, 
and chemists. 








t variety of 





CAUTION. CHANCERY SUIT. 


HLORODYNE. — VICE-CHANCELLOR 


SIR W. P. WOOD, on Jan. 11, It was clearly proved 
before the Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the 
original Inventor and Discoverer of a remedy well known as 
CHLORODYNE. : ‘ . 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned ——- using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious com- 
pounds are totally deficient of the active princip e, and fail to 
afford the curative effects of the original and genuine—viz., 
that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is so extensively used in 
nearly all the Hospitals at home and abroad, is unquestion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in 
use for Consumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, 
Cramps, Spasm, houmetion. ke. and no house or home 
should be without it. Numerous Testimonials accompany 
each bottle. Sole Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
88, Great RusseLt Street, BLoomssury, Lonpon, 
Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. 


(GLYCERINE, which very simple tests show 


to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is 

**in every respect equal to Price’s.”” Most medical men pre- 

scribe ‘‘ PRICE’S GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of im- 

rtance, patients can insure it by age to have their 

Giyeerine in 1lb., 8 0z., 40z., or 20z. bottles, with capsule over 
the stopper marked “Price’s Patent.” 


Betmont, Vauxhall, London, 8. 








BEDROOM CANDLES, 
RICE’S CANDLES wWuHIcH WILL NOT 


DROP GREASE WHEN CARRIED. Thin, very hard Candles, 
sold in boxes, 1s. and 3s. each, are recommended as the best 
carriers. 

Extra Harp, 8. 12, Coamper CANDLEs, sold in boxes, 2s. 
each, thicker Candles, intended for those who will not 
burn thin. 

Suerwoop Economic Brep Lieuts, in packets of 86 Candles 
for One Shilling, intended for use where cheapness is a great 
object, will be found animprovement on the ordinary Candles 
as they gutter less. 

SpeciaL Canpuesticks to fit thin Candles, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 
coe: somaenag Sockets, making them fit any Candlesticks, 
2d. each, 


*Price’s Patent CANDLE Company,” Limirep, London, 


ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE. 
Adopted by her pigfesty’s Government for the Military 

Stations. J.C. and J. FIELD, 
The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
Medal, caution the Public against any eparious imitations. 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes.—Sold by all dealers 
throughout the kingdom. Wholesale and for Exportation at 
the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8., where 
may be obtained their ‘celebrated United’ Service Soap 
Tablets. 











FIELD'S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 
VICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but the 
Public should ask for “ Field’s,” and see that the name of 
J.C. and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 
Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtained their Prize 
Medal Paraffine Candles. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public anereny, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, an 
defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his s ture. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J.G.has introduced his warranted school and public pens 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
pants, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schools. 

Sold retail by all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 
Street, Birmingham ; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
$7, Gracechurch Street, London, 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 


ORMOLU_FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MoperaTOoR Lamps in Bronze, Ormolu, 
and Glass. Sratverres in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
Glass, &c. Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persona, from 
27.158. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2, 








All Articles marked in le oe es. 

Ornamental Glass, Englis and Foreign, suitable for 
presea’s, Mess, rt, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 


LONDON.—Sxow Rooms, 45, Oxrornp Srrerer W. 
BIRMINGHAM —Masoracroar and Suow Rooms, Broap 
ET. 


Established 1807, 
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A SHAKSPEARE MEMORIAL. 


Ss. O. BEET ON, 
TREASURER. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE SHILLING. 





THE plan of this humble Memorial of Witt1AM SHaksPEARE is simple. 
Briefly described, the intentions of the Publisher and those who have aided him are: 


Firstly.—To tell something of Suaxspeare’s Lire anp Times; to gather what could be 
gleaned concerning his parents, his birth, the members of his family, his wife and her kinsfolk, 
his friends, associates, patrons, and companions; and to weave what information could be 
obtained by careful search into a plain narrative; so that they who are possessed of all that 
may be known of the Poet’s walk upon earth would not unwillingly read what is set down, 
and that they who knew but little of the subject might, through our description, come to have 
a better acquaintance with the history of the man whom England this year delights to honour, 
and of the brilliant period in which he, amongst a matchless crowd of great men, stands the 
foremost. ‘To assist the writer’s task, the artist’s aid has been employed, and autographs, and 
views and portraits have been engraved, so that our dramatis persona should be attended by 
those whom he knew in the flesh, and surrounded by the scenes and places with which he 


was familiar. 

Secondly.—The aim of this Memorial is to describe how, from first to last, Shakspeare’s 
Works have been given ,to the world, and to deliver an account of all the important editions of 
his Plays and Poems, setting forth the characteristics of various issues which from their worth 
or reputation are deserving of notice. 

Thirdly.—It is part of the plan to present a series of Studies of Shakspeare’s characters, in 
a set of Engravings on Wood, and to combine, with the works of the artists, a Commentary, 
descriptive and critical, of the Plays from which the subjects have been drawn, with particular 


reference to the personages represented. 








THE SHAKSPEARE MEMORIAL COMPRISES 


16 APRIL, 1864. 7 


Thirty-six large folio pages, which, enclosed in a handsome wrapper, contain, besides 
the text, exact copies of seals, marks, arms, and many autographs, and fac-similes of 
letters, deeds, entries in registries, and other objects of interest, and the following 


FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS BY 
W. THOMAS, Epm. EVANS, F. J. SMYTH, C. W. SHEERES, 
AND OTHERS. 


Aw EvizaspetHan Wrarrer anp TritLe-Paae designed by W. Harry Rogers, dis- 
playing the Arms and Autographs of Shakspeare, and the Arms of Queen Elizabeth 
and Queen Victoria, with drawings by 8. Wallin, comprising a careful copy of the 
Bust of Shakspeare from the Monument at Stratford-on-Avon, of the Droeshout 
Etching, of the Chandos Portrait, as also of the Pictures of the Poet known as 
the Jansen, the Felton, the Stratford, and of the Statue by Roubiliac, and the 
Statuette by Bell. 

Exterior or SHAKsPEARR’s Brrtu-Pracez, in Henley Street, Stratford, from a 
drawing made on the spot in February, 1864. 

Srratrorp-on-Avon, displaying the topography and architecture of the town, so 
that a distinct idea may be gained of the position and appearance of each street, and 
of each house of note, as well as of the Church of the Holy Trinity, of the Grammar 
School, of the Chapel of the Guild, of the Bridge, and of the roads leading to Shottery 
and places of interest in the vicinity. 

Warwick, Kenittwortn, anv Evesnim. These three places intimately connected 
with England’s history, and with the Poet’s life, are here shown, with a plan of their 
situation as regards Stratford. 

Tas Cuavurcn or tux Hoty Tainity at Stratrorp (Erterior). From a sketch 
made on the spot in February, 1864, a beautiful engraving has been done of the noble 
edifice, the last resting-place of Shakspeare, 

Tue Cuvurcn or tux Hoty Ternity at Srratrorp (Interior). This view is 
80 sketched as to show the precise position of Shakspeare’s Monument, and the 
graves of his family, whilst the grand and impressive beauty of the church is generally 
preserved. 

Portraits or SHAKSPEARR’s SOVEREIGNS, CONTEMPORARIES, BroGraPiers, Eprrors, 
Commentators, Piarers, Intustrators, &c. Authentic Likenesses of Elizabeth and 
James I.; Ben Jonson and Massinger; Rowe, Theobald, Halliwell, and Staunton ; 
Betterton, Garrick, and Kean; Gilbert, Maclise, Meadows,—in all, Ninety Portraits 





of Frenchmen and Germans, as well as Englishmen, who have been connected with 
Shakspeare’s Life and Works, have been gathered together and engraved with every 
care to preserve the features of the originals. 


WILL SHAKSPEARE and BEN JONSON . By J. D. Watson. 


“ Which two I behold like a Spanish great galleon and an English man-of-war. Master 
Jonson, like the former, was built far higher in learning; solid, but slow in his performances. 
Shakspeare, with the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn 
with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and 
invention,”—Fuller, 


SHAKSPEARE’S CHARACTERS. 


HAMLET and OPHELIA . . . By M. Evtew Epwarps, 
MACBETH and the WITCHES... . ,, T. H. NicHoLson, 


ROMEO and JULIET ...... - »» T. Morten. 
DOGBERRY and VERGES ..... » OC. H, Bennett, 
LEAR and CORDELIA .....e. - » A. B. Hovenron. 
OTHELLO and DESDEMONA .... ,, J. ABBOT PASQUIER, 
FALSTAFF and DAME QUICKLY .. ,, Krwny Mgapows, 
TROUPE of CHARACTERS .... . ,, Rowse? Dupiey. 


“ The Poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local] habitation and a name.”’—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
With Ornamental Borders designed by W. H. Rocxrs. 


Also engravings of many Exteriors and Interiors. The Room in which Shakspeare 
was born—The Old Market Cross of Stratford—the Grammar School of Stratford— 
Anne Hathaway’s Cottage at Shottery—Kitchen in Shakspeare’s Birth-place—Room 
in the Birth-place showing Stairs leading to Room where Shakspeare was born—~ 
Bedroom and ancient Bedstead in Anne Hathaway’s Cottage—Kitchen, in Anne 
Hathaway’s Cottage —Pillow-case and Bed-sheet embroidered with Initials and 


Needlework—Scratches on the Window in Shakspeare’s Birth-place, showing precise — 


copies of the signature of Sir Walter Scott and others—Markings on the walls and 
ceilings of the Birth-place, showing precise copies of the signatures of W. M. 
Thackarey and others—Theatres of London in Shakspeare’s time—Taverns of London 
in Shakspeare’s time—Garrick Jubilee Temple, &c., &c. 

Each Copy of the Memorial has a Frontispiece mounted, done in Chromo-Litho. 
graphy by Vincent Brooks, after a Water-Colour Sketch by John Gilbert, illustrative 
of one of the Songs or Sonnets of Shakspeare. 


——_ 








Printed by Witt Srevens, at his Office, No. 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, in the Liberty of the Rolls, in the County of Middlesex; and published by Jauzs Boxy, at the 


Office, 24, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the City of Westminster, Saturday, April 16, 1864, 
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